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Preface 


This book is an anthology of Canadian literature in English that was published 
chiefly between 1867 and 1914. As the second volume in the four-volume 
anthology, The Evolution of Canadian Literature in English, it has the same format 
as the other three volumes. Its “Introduction” traces some of the relations between 
Canadian life and Canadian literature from the time when the British North 
American colonies of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Canada were united into 
the Dominion of Canada to the time when Canadians marched off to fight in the 
First World War. A short introduction for each author whose works are represented 
in this anthology fills in details about his or her life and writing. As in the other 
volumes, all the selections are reprinted in their entirety. 

Since in the decades after Confederation, Canadians were trying to build a new 
Dominion and “cultivate a new nationality,” this period is important in both 
Canadian history and literature. Many Canadians, some of whom were directly 
involved in the social and political activities of post-Confederation Canada, were 
writing and publishing many works of prose and poetry. As a result, the task of 
choosing both the best and the most representative selections from the works of 
these authors for an anthology of limited length has not been easy. By following 
our editorial policies of representing only the work of authors who were either born 
in, or who became permanent residents of, Canada and using only complete 
selections, we were able to select more, and occasionally longer, works of some 
authors who played crucial roles in the development of Canadian culture, but we 
had to omit other authors and works that perhaps might have been included. The 
selections, therefore, do not fulfil all our dreams about what an anthology of 
Canadian literature between 1867 and 1914 should be. They do represent, however, 
many important characteristics of Canadian life and writing during this period: 

Despite some exceptions, we have, in general, reproduced the text of each 
selection as it appeared when first published in volume form. This means that some 
poems and short stories in this anthology are slightly different from the versions 
that have been reprinted in other collections of Canadian literature. Each selection 
in this anthology, however, is reprinted exactly as we found it, and any editorial 
problems and textual variants we encountered are mentioned along with the source 
from which we took each selection. 
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Since this is the last volume in 7he Evolution of Canadian Literature in English: 
Beginnings to 1970 to be published and since | was the general editor of the series, | 
should like to thank Paul Denham and George Parker for their help. They co-edited 
this volume with me, and each edited another volume in this series. We all thank 
our parents, friends, and students who kept us going, and the professors who got us 
going, in the ‘“‘throbbing land” of Canadian literature. Although he has had nothing 
to do directly with this series and therefore is not responsible in any way for its-sins 
and omissions, my special thanks are due to Professor Gordon Roper, formerly of 
Trinity College, Toronto, now of Trent University, Peterborough. 


Ottawa, Mary Jane Edwards 
June, 1973 
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The Evolution of Canadian Literature in 
English 1867—1914 


Introduction 


On July 1, 1867, the British North America Act, passed earlier by the British 
Parliament, came into force by royal proclamation. By this act Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Canada, the last now divided into Ontario and Quebec, were united 
to form the Dominion of Canada. Since, however, the Confederation of 1867 was 
only the first step in building a new nation on the northern half of the North 
American continent, in the next half century many more programs of construction 
were undertaken. Some were successfully completed. With the addition of Rupert’s 
Land and the North-West Territories (1869), the creation of the province of 
Manitoba (1870), and the entry of British Columbia (1871) and Prince Edward 
Island (1873) into Canada, the Dominion expanded a mari usque ad mare. The 
newly constructed Canadian Pacific Railway brought settlers to the Canadian West, 
where in 1905 two new provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta, were carved out of 
the territory once controlled by the Hudson’s Bay Company. Other endeavours of 
the new nation were less successful. When the First World War broke out in 1914, 
“the body-odour of race’’! was still strong enough to prevent the acceptance of a 
simple noun to express Canadian nationality, and Canada had still not worked out 
an entirely satisfactory relationship with either Great Britain or the United States. 
Nevertheless, when Canadian troops marched off to fight in ‘“‘the war to end all 
wars,” they left a country, one of the largest in the world, that was united enough 
to endure political strife at home and strong enough to withstand the shocks of 
World War | and the subsequent changes in twentieth-century society. One group of 
people who made an important contribution to the creation of the Dominion of 
Canada in the decades after Confederation was its writers. The subject of this 
volume is these writers and the works they produced in English between 1867 and 
1914. 

Many of these writers were directly involved in the administration and building 
of the new Dominion. William Wilfred Campbell, Archibald Lampman, and Duncan 
Campbell Scott all worked for the Federal Government in Ottawa, as did Charles 
Sangster whose career spanned both the pre- and post-Confederation periods in 
Canadian literature. Scott, who joined the Department of Indian Affairs in 1879, 
eventually became Deputy Superintendent General of this department and thus 
played an important role in the development and administration of policies related 
to the native peoples of Canada. 


Some of the other writers represented in this volume were involved at various 
stages of their careers in shaping the Canadian West. Charles Mair went to Red River 
in the fall of 1868 to act as paymaster for the company building the Fort Garry 
Road. In 1869-1870, after Rupert’s Land had been transferred to Canada, he 
helped lead the battle against Louis Riel who had set up his Provisional Government 
to try to prevent Canada from actually taking over its newly acquired territory. In 
1885, when Riel led the North-West Rebellion, Mair went to fight with Middleton’s 
troops. In the meantime, he had pioneered as a storekeeper in Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba, and in Prince Albert, Northwest Territories. In 1898 he joined the 
Immigration Service in the Department of the Interior. In his capacity as a federal 
civil servant, Mair helped settle the first group of Doukhobors in Canada and 
negotiate treaties with the Indians in the Athabasca and Peace River Districts. 

Charles William Gordon (‘‘Ralph Connor’’) and Nellie McClung also worked in 
the Canadian West. As the Presbyterian minister in Banff from 1890 to 1894, 
Gordon brought his “muscular Christianity” to the miners and lumbermen who 
were then helping to develop the North-West Territories. Mrs. McClung spent most 
of her youth near Brandon, Manitoba, where her family had gone to pioneer in 
1880. In the early decades of the twentieth century, Gordon and Mrs. McClung 
fought with evangelical fervour for various social and political reforms in Western 
Canada. Mrs. McClung’s campaign against the evils of alcohol eventually led her into 
the fight for votes for women both in Manitoba and, after her move to Edmonton 
in 1914, in Alberta. 

Some of the post-Confederation generation of Canadian writers were also active 
abroad in various official or semi-official capacities. Although they were both 
fifty-four years old at the beginning of World War |, Gordon and Charles G. D. 
Roberts joined the army. After serving as a chaplain overseas and being mentioned 
in dispatches, in 1917 Gordon was sent to the United States to explain the allied 
cause to the American people. Roberts, who enlisted as a private, ended the War as 
a commissioned officer and historian in the Canadian War Records Office in 
London. Gilbert Parker, who left Canada for Australia in 1885 and Australia for 
England in 1889, was a Member of Parliament in the British House of Commons 
from 1900 to 1918. 

The active involvement of these post-Confederation Canadian writers in con- 
temporary political and social issues was often revealed in their writing. ‘““The 
Forsaken” demonstrates Scott’s knowledge of the Chippewa custom of leaving old 
people “‘alone forever” to die; his portrait of ‘The Half-Breed Girl” who feels, but 
does not understand, the “shadows” of “loch and shealing” in her “‘soul’’ shows his 
sympathy for those Canadians with both Indian and white blood in their veins. 
Connor’s “The Black Rock Christmas,” a tale based on his experiences in Banff, 
provides a view of the social life of miners and lumbermen in a frontier town. In 
“The Elusive Vote,” Mrs. McClung, telling ‘““An Unvarnished Tale” about the 
“Reciprocity Election” of 1911, both reminds her readers about ‘‘ ‘Votes for 
Women’,” and suggests that these are as elusive for women as John Thomas Green’s 
vote was for the Liberals and Conservatives on the “day when he towered high 
above the mightiest woman in the land.” 


Even the Canadian authors who did not play specific roles in the activities of 
nation-building often revealed their concern for these enterprises in their writing. 
Isabella Valancy Crawford’s ghostly tale about a cattle drive “‘across/ The Rockies, 
by way of ‘Old Spookses’ Pass’,”” implies the interest taken by even supposedly 
genteel women in such endeavours as the construction of the C.P.R. across what 
Edward Blake, one of the chief opponents of the railroad, had called the West’s 
‘sea of mountains’.”* “The Rose of a Nation’s Thanks,” which Miss Crawford 
wrote on the occasion of the troops’ return from the North-West Rebellion, suggests 
her pride in their “bold work.” In “The Men of Moosomin,” written in 1888 as she 
travelled across Canada on the recently completed C.P.R., Sara Jeannette Duncan 
not only provided “A Sketch of Life on the Prairies,” but also commented that the 
success of some of the settlers around Moosomin “ought to prove a correction of 
that widespread desire for clerkships and professions, underpaid and overcrowded, 
among the young men of the older provinces.’’ Neither she nor Lucy Maud 
Montgomery supported the more extreme demands of the suffragettes, but in their 
novels and short stories they both presented their readers with women who were 
very much aware of the “‘chance and change”’ inherent in married life and who were 
very well prepared to remain single if they chose. 

Although the post-Confederation Canadian writers were interested in specific 
social and political issues in the life of the country, they were even more aware of 
the need to create a cultural identity for the new Dominion. One of the most direct 
attacks on this problem was carried out by the “Canada Firsters.”’ In Ottawa in the 
spring of 1868 Henry James Morgan had introduced Mair to William A. Foster, 
George Taylor Denison, and Robert Grant Haliburton, and the five, finding that 
they shared the same ideas about Canada’s need for an “independent life,” formed 
a loose organization to work for “the cultivation of a national spirit.”° In the late 
eighteen-sixties and eighteen-seventies, the “‘Canada Firsters” played a vocal role in 
Canadian politics. They loudly supported Canada’s acquisition of Rupert’s Land 
and the North-West Territories, and they drummed up enthusiasm for sending 
soldiers to put down the Rebellion of 1869-1870 in Red River. 

His activities against Riel in both Ontario and the West, his letters ‘“From Red 
River,” and his poetry all made Mair an influential member of the “‘ ‘Canada First’ 
Association.” For their republication in Tecumseh A Drama (Second Edition) and 
Canadian Poems (1901), he even revised some poems originally published in 
Dreamland and Other Poems to make them®more Canadian. References to such 
classical figures as Eurydice and Pan in the 1868 version of “Summer,” for 
example, were changed in the version of the poem published in 1901 to images of 
“foul Bigot” and “hope-fed Evangeline,’ because, according to the author, these 
images were ‘“‘more suited to our land.’’* Mair’s poems on such historical characters 
as Tecumseh and Laura Secord were also partly prompted by his conscious desire to 
create a Canadian identity. 

Many writers as well as Mair tried their hand at patriotic poetry. Roberts’ 
celebration of ‘‘(Canada’”’ as the “Child of Nations, giant-limbed”’ was often quoted 
by his fellow citizens in the decades before World War |. William Douw Lighthall, 
who included it in the section “The New Nationality” in Songs of the Great 


Dominion (1889), commented that as soon as this poem was published, it took 
“Canadian hearts by storm.”° In ‘The Riders of the Plains,”’ Pauline Johnson’s 
praise of the North-West Mounted Police as the kind of men who ‘‘keep the peace of 
her people and the honor of British law” is another example of ardent patriotism, 
although in this case the patriotism is as imperialistic as it is nationalistic. 

But while Canadian writers in English helped cultivate a ‘‘new nationality” by 
joining movements and composing patriotic poetry, they were also working in other 
ways to develop a sense of Canadian nationhood. Some, responding to Confedera- 
tion in a manner similar to that of Thomas D’Arcy McGee, tried to improve ‘‘the 
mental outfit of the new Dominion” by exercising “their powers of mind’’® in 
speeches on various aspects of Canada’s cultural life. Thus, in a talk given in 
Montreal in 1877, Jean Talon Lesperance discussed “The Literary Standing of the 
Dominion,” and in a lecture delivered in Ottawa in 1891, Lampman analysed the 
poetry of Roberts and George Frederick Cameron (1854-1885). 

It was during this lecture that Lampman, arguing that “‘most younger Cana- 
dians ... interested in literature’? saw Roberts as ‘‘in some sort the founder of a 
school, the originator of a new era in our poetic activity,” spoke his famous words 
about the excitement he felt after reading Roberts’ Orion, and Other Poems 
(1880): 


It was almost ten years ago, and | was very young, and undergraduate at college. 
One May evening somebody lent me Orion and Other Poems, then recently 
published. Like most of the young fellows about me I had been under the depressing 
conviction that we were situated hopelessly on the outskirts of civilization, where no 
art and no literature could be, and that it was useless to expect that anything great 
could be done by any of our companions, still more useless to expect that we could 
do it ourselves. | sat up all night reading and re-reading Or/on in a state of the wildest 
excitement and when | went to bed | could not sleep. It seemed to me a wonderful 
thing that such work could be done by a Canadian, by a young man, one of ourselves. 
It was like a voice from some new paradise of art calling to us to be up and doing. A 
little after sunrise | got up and went out into the college grounds. The air, | 
remember, was full of the odour and cool sunshine of the spring morning. The dew 
was thick upon the grass. All the birds of our Maytime seemed to be singing in the 
oaks, and there were even a few adder-tongues and trilliums still blossoming on the 
slope of the little ravine. But everything was transfigured for me beyond description, 
bathed in an old-world radiance of beauty [by] the magic of the lines that were 
sounding in my ears, those divine verses, as they seemed to me, with their 
Tennyson-like richness and strange, earth-loving, Greekish flavour. | have never 
forgotten that morning, and its influence has always remained with me.7 


A more immediate way of spreading their ideas on Canadian culture was 
adopted by some authors who took to the stage to read and recite their works. In 
January, 1892 Campbell, Pauline Johnson, and Scott all took part in a concert in 
Toronto. The next month, Miss Johnson, performing alone in Toronto, recited for 
the first time one of her most famous poems, “The Song My Paddle Sings.” 
Elizabeth Loosley records the recollections of one member of the audience at a 
concert Miss Johnson subsequently gave in St. Mary’s, Ontario: ‘‘I still shudder, it 
was so real when she recited ‘When Red Men Die.’ Of course there was no radio, no 
TV, and a concert like that was a great event and the whole town was there.”® A 
lady we know still recalls how Bliss Carman read selections from his poetry, 
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including several Vagabondia songs, in St. Thomas, Ontario in the nineteen- 
twenties. 

Although these public appearances helped both to increase the sales of the 
performer’s works and to bring Canadian literature directly to the people, the 
writers of the post-Confederation period more frequently took to newspapers and 
magazines to express their views on cultural matters and to present their more 
creative works. Some of them, including Lesperance, Miss Duncan, and Norman 
Duncan, were professional journalists; Lesperance, for example, edited the Cana- 
dian Illustrated News for several years. Others, including Carman, Parker, and 
Roberts, who was the first editor of the Week, worked as journalists for short 
periods at various times in their careers. Others wrote occasional articles for 
newspapers and periodicals; Campbell, Lampman, and Scott, for instance, colla- 
borated on “‘At the Mermaid Inn,” a column published weekly in the G/obe from 
February, 1892 to July, 1893. 

Even the authors who were professional journalists tended to have only brief 
associations with an individual newspaper or magazine, however. Lesperance lost his 
job as editor of the Canadian I/lustrated News when, in 1883, it ceased publication 
because of financial difficulties, partly caused by an economic depression then at its 
height in Canada. Its “Parting Words,” possibly written by Lesperance himself, 
provide other reasons for its lack of money and a glimpse of the precariousness of 
publishing in Canada: 


We regret to have to announce that with the present impression, the publication 
of the Canadian illustrated News will be discontinued. It was established thirteen 
years ago. A sufficient time has therefore elapsed thoroughly to try an experiment. 
The ///ustrated News is discontinued for the simple reason that its issue is not 
remunerative to the company who publish it. Every effort has been made to secure a 
different result; and there has been a very considerable expenditure on both the 
artistic and letter press departments as well as the material parts of the paper and 
typography, which have certainly been equal to those of other illustrated journals on 
this continent. 

The readers of the News are the natural and best judges of the degree of success 
which has attended on the expenditure of both money and labour to which we have 
referred. And to those steadfast subscribers and readers who have during the years we 
have mentioned, promptly met their obligations, our best thanks are due. There has, 
however, unfortunately, been another class of subscribers;—those who have not met 
the obligations they had undertaken; and to them, in a very large measure, the 
announcement, which we now make, is owing. 

There is another view. It is quite po’sible that Canada has not yet obtained a 
sufficient population to enable the successful publication of an illustrated weekly 
journal to be made. It is certain that in the United States the population was five or 
six times as great as that of Canada, before an illustrated journal was a success there. 
There is an apparent exception to this argument afforded by the illustrated papers in 
Australia. But then it is to be observed, that the per capita wealth of the population 
of Australia is exceptional, with the additional feature that the settlements are 
compact.? 


Roberts quit his position as editor of the Week after a few months because he and 
its owner, Goldwin Smith, disagreed on such matters as Canada’s relationship to the 
United States. Campbell, Lampman, and Scott stopped writing ‘At the Mermaid 
Inn’”’ because few people were interested in it. 


The connections Canadian authors had with these publications did help them, 
nevertheless, to spread their views on Canadian culture and to get published many 
poems and short stories written by Canadians. During his years as editor of the 
Canadian Illustrated News, Lesperance published not only such studies as his speech 
on “The Literary Standing of the Dominion,” but also his own and others’ fiction 
and poetry. Rosanna Eleanor Mullins Leprohon, for example, was, until her death 
in 1879, a fairly frequent contributor to this weekly. Despite the brevity of his stay 
on the Week, Roberts did much to encourage the development of its editorial 
policy of publishing works by Canadian authors. One poem that first appeared in 
this periodical was Mair’s ‘‘A Ballad for Brave Women.” Among the topics Campbell 
discussed in ‘“‘At the Mermaid Inn” was the role of Canadian universities in the 


creation of ‘‘a Canadian literature and nationality”: 


In another place | have referred to the lack of interest in the national literature in 
our universities and colleges. Now, all intellectual men will admit that this is a grave 
condition of things, to say the least. We all know that the ideal university ought to be 
the centre of the best culture and aspirations of the growing national life, and it is to 
them that we look for the coming thought and inspiration that is to make or mar the 
future. It is true of all great foreign seats of learning. How about Canada? | would 
like to ask some of our most ardent patriots—some of those who are so sure of our 
“certain glorious future’—do they know how many professors of literature and 
history there are in our many colleges who are deeply imbued with the national 
spirit; who are truly Canadians in birth, hope, sympathy, and education? If we have 
not been merely playing at nation-building this is a grave and all-important question, 
and will go far towards solving the much-bemoaned question—the Canadian contempt 
and lack of feeling for a Canadian literature and nationality. The younger Canadians 
who have been born on Canadian soil will be put off no longer with indifference or 
contempt. Even the most ardent believer in the unity of the empire must admit that 
we are no longer mere colonists. Canada for the Canadians must be the first thing 
now, or else we must reluctantly admit that we have no country at all; and God help 
the young Canadian who has to bitterly admit that without fault of his own he is ‘“‘a 
man without a country.’ 10 


In addition to their endeavours in newspaper and periodical publishing, Canadian 
authors also worked on the preparation of books related to Canadian culture. 
Roberts entered a history of Canada in an interprovincial contest for a school 
textbook. Although it did not win a prize in the contest, A History of Canada, for 
High Schools and Academies sold well when it was published in 1897. Scott was 
one of the editors of Makers of Canada, a series of biographies designed to tell the 
history of Canada through descriptions of the lives of people who had played 
important roles in the making of the new nation. For the first series of twenty-one 
biographies published between 1903 and 1911, Scott himself wrote John Graves 
Simcoe (1905), and Stephen Butler Leacock prepared Baldwin, Lafontaine, Hincks: 
Responsible Government (1907). Leacock also contributed several other books, 
including Montreal: Seaport and City (1942), to Canadian historical writing. 

These post-Confederation writers also helped the cause of Canadian literature 
through their activities as contributors to, and editors of, books of Canadian poetry 
and fiction. Campbell, Carman, Miss Johnson, Lampman, Lesperance, Mair, 
Roberts, and Scott all contributed poems to Songs of the Great Dominion. 
Lighthall also included ‘‘Songs” by Miss Crawford, Charles Heavysege, Susanna 
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Moodie, John Richardson, and Sangster in this volume. Scott, who acted as 
Lampman’s literary executor, added a long “Memoir” on his friend’s life and works 
when he edited The Poems of Archibald Lampman (1900). Shortly after Miss 
Johnson died, Parker wrote an “Introduction,” and Mair an ‘‘Appreciation,” for 
The Mocassin Maker, a collection of her stories published in 1913. Campbell chose 
the poems for two anthologies, the Oxford Book of Canadian Verse and Poems of 
Loyalty by British and Canadian Authors, both of which also appeared in 1913. 

The publishing history of their articles and books relevant to Canadian culture 
reveals some of the connections that existed among the post-Confederation authors, 
but there were others. Roberts and Carman, who were first cousins and only a year 
apart in age, both studied under George R. Parkin at the Fredericton Collegiate 
School and then went to the University of New Brunswick. Lampman and Scott 
were close personal friends. They and other writers who also worked for the 
Federal Civil Service lived in Ottawa, a fact which helped make the nation’s capital 
an important literary centre in the late nineteenth century and which partly 
accounts for the collaboration of Campbell, Lampman, and Scott on “At the 
Mermaid Inn.” Mair, William Henry Drummond, Roberts, Carman, Parker, Scott, 
and Leacock were all elected to the Royal Society of Canada, founded in 1882 
under the patronage of the Governor-General, the Marquis of Lorne, and designed, 
according to some accounts, to be a Canadian version of the Académie francaise." 

Although J. B. Brebner later labelled its meetings and proceedings as “drowsy 
gatherings ... slumber undisturbed,” ’* in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries the Royal Society played an important role in the development of 
Canadian letters. Election to it and the award of its Lorne Pierce Medal for ‘‘a 
distinguished and sustained contribution to Canadian letters” '* were two of the few 
indigenous honours that Canadian writers could receive. Roberts won this medal in 
1926 when it was first established, and Carman was awarded it in 1928. The 
Society’s meetings provided one of the few forums where Canadian authors could 
discuss their problems and read critical papers on literary matters. Kirby, one of its 
charter members, gave an address at a meeting in May, 1883 on the subject of 
copyright, the complexities of which bedevilled not only him and the publication of 
The Golden Dog (1877) but also later writers, including Miss Montgomery, who 
fought an extended court battle over L. C. Page’s copyright abuse of Further 
Chronicles of Avonlea (1920). A paper by Lawrence Burpee on Heavysege, still one 
of the few studies of his works, appeared in*the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada in 1901. Scott, who was its president in 1922, delivered ‘‘Poetry and 
Progress” as his presidential address. Because both English and French Canadians 
were members, the Royal Society of Canada also helped to bring about a greater 
understanding between these two groups. 

Despite the fact that there were English-Canadian writers who entertained strong 
prejudices against French Canadians, many worked in various ways to help make 
Canada a bicultural nation. Lesperance, whose father was a French Canadian, 
worked closely with French-Canadian authors after he emigrated to Canada from 
the United States in the eighteen-sixties. His assumption that Canadian literature is 
essentially bilingual is revealed in ‘‘The Literary Standing of the Dominion” in 


which he spends as much time discussing Canada’s ‘“‘literary progress” in ‘‘the 
French language” as its accomplishments in English. In 1886, when a series of 
articles severely critical of the internal economy of Quebec were published in the 
Toronto Mail, Lesperance answered the charges made in them by “An English 
Speaking Liberal.” His response was translated and published in the Nouvelles 
soirées canadiennes. As well as defending the French-Canadian habitant, Lesper- 
ance lamented the mistrust, partly caused by the treatment of Riel, that then 
existed between English and French Canadians and concluded his letter by 
reminding English Canadians of Quebec’s key position in Confederation: 


Par sa position géographique, Québec est la clef de votite de la Confédération. 
Vous ne pouvez pas y toucher sans ébranler tout |’édifice. Les Canadiens-Frangais 
comptent un million et demi et augmentent tous les jours en richesse, en intelligence 
et en discipline politique. On ne peut pas se passer d’eux et ils ne peuvent pas se 
passer des Anglais. Nous sommes indispensables |’un al’autre. Notre union matérielle 
est un mariage politique qui ne permet a personne de divorcer. Souhaitons bonne 
chance au vieux Québec et que Dieu le protége.14 


In 1891 Roberts published a translation of Les Anciens Canadiens (1863), Philippe 
Aubert de Gaspé’s novel about the ancien régime in Quebec. In his introduction to 
The Canadians of Old, Roberts discussed the problems caused by the ‘“‘dual 
character of the Canadian people and the Canadian literature”’ and, as Lesperance 
had done, urged understanding by English Canadians of the French Canadians’ “‘not 
unworthy determination to keep intact [their] speech and institutions.” 

The most complex study of French Canada in English-Canadian literature 
published between 1867 and 1914 was Kirby’s The Golden Dog. Several other 
writers, however, also explored aspects of French-Canadian culture in their poetry and 
prose. Lesperance, Roberts, Parker, and Scott all wrote fiction about French 
Canada. The most popular English-Canadian poetry on this subject was probably 
that of Drummond, whose The Habitant and Other French-Canadian Poems (1897) 
had the distinction of being introduced by Louis Fréchette, one of French Canada’s 
most honoured poets. One of the most interesting characteristics of this English- 
Canadian writing was that it often used French-Canadian legendary material. Thus, 
the qualities of mystery and magic found in these legends were incorporated into 
the English-Canadian literature of the new Dominion. 

But while English-Canadian writers fought at home on various fronts for the 
development of a Canadian nation and a Canadian literature, they also campaigned 
to establish themselves and their literature as worthy of respect abroad. Although 
most eventually returned to Canada, many writers lived and worked, sometimes for 
long periods, as journalists and authors in the United States or Great Britain. 
Roberts, Carman, Miss Duncan, and Norman Duncan all worked in the United 
States. Parker took up more or less permanent residence in England after 1889, as 
did Roberts for almost twenty years in the first decades of the twentieth century. 
Because of her concert tours in all three countries, Miss Johnson was almost as 
well-known in Great Britain and the United States as she was in Canada. 

Of those who decided to stay in Canada, many, including Miss Montgomery, 
sometimes contemplated the advantages of leaving for a time. At the end of Emily 
Climbs (1925), the second novel in Miss Montgomery’s Emily trilogy, her most 
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autobiographical fiction, Janet Royal, a successful New York journalist formerly of 
Prince Edward Island, swoops down on Emily Byrd Starr, a budding seventeen-year- 
old author living on a farm on the Island, and offers her a job on the Ladies Own, a 
New York magazine. Emily eventually turns down Miss Royal’s offer, but the 
latter’s argument in favour of Emily’s moving to New York reveals some of the 
reasons why many Canadian writers left Canada, and others were tempted to leave. 
Miss Royal points out that Emily will have more opportunities to gain publication, 
money, and fame and to enjoy “‘the stimulus of association with great minds’ !>in 
New York than she could ever have at New Moon. 

That these arguments had some validity can be seen in aspects of both the 
careers and works of many post-Confederation writers. Almost all these authors 
sent at least some of their poems and fiction to American and British periodicals, 
Roberts’ “Canada,” for example, was first published in an American periodical. 
These Canadian writers likewise often submitted their manuscripts to American and 
British book publishers. Roberts’ Orion, and Other Poems, the volume that so 
excited Archibald Lampman, and his history of Canada were both first published in 
the United States. Songs of the Great Dominion, the first anthology of Canadian 
poetry in English published after Confederation, was brought out by an English 
publisher. Although it had originally appeared as a series in the Montreal Star, 
Leacock’s Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town (1912) was also first published in 
volume form in London. 

The publication of Canadian works abroad usually meant that they were 
distributed more widely and their authors received more money and fame. Walter 
Scott, the London publisher, sent Songs of the Great Dominion to the Athenaeum, 
a London magazine. When Theodore Watts-Dunton, a friend of its editor, was asked 
to read the anthology to see if the Athenaeum should review it, he was so 
enthusiastic about these ‘‘Voices” from Canada that he wrote the review himself. 
He reserved his greatest praise for the poems by Pauline Johnson. As a result, when 
Miss Johnson ventured to London in the eighteen-nineties, her name was already 
known in several literary circles whose members quickly and enthusiastically took 
up this representative of ‘‘the Red Man’s Canada.” Connor made a good deal of 
money from his fiction, which was usually published in Great Britain and the 
United States as well as in Canada. Anne of Green Gables was one of the best sellers 
in the United States in 1908; in this case, however, because L.C. Page had bought 
the manuscript for five hundred dollars fron? Miss Montgomery, she earned more 
fame than money. Roberts and Parker were both knighted, partly as a result of 
their achievements abroad, and Parker’s Works were brought out in a prestigious 
twenty-three volume Imperial Edition published by Scribner’s from 1912 to 1923. 

Although the reading of foreign periodicals and books often served the same 
purpose for those writers who stayed at home, the stimulus of going abroad did 
encourage the writers to explore new themes and new styles in their work. Miss 
Duncan’s journalistic experience in the United States, her trip around the world, 
and her residence in India not only led her to write fiction about the North 
American abroad and the British in India, but also encouraged her choice of William 
Dean Howells and Henry James as literary mentors. As a result, when she wrote 


about her home town of Brantford in The /mperialist (1904), she was able to 
analyse its society with a richness of vision and a complexity of technique that 
make this novel one of the best works of Canadian fiction published between 1867 
and 1914. Likewise, Norman Duncan’s career as a journalist in New York not only 
introduced him to Newfoundland but prompted him to write about it in a style 
similar in some respects to that used later by such writers as Morley Callaghan. 

The experiences of these post-Confederation Canadian writers at home and 
abroad and their interest in national and international life and literature resulted in 
the creation of poetry and fiction which explored many themes in a variety of 
styles. In addition to their patriotic poems and those on such Canadian subjects as 
the settlement of new communities, the North-West, the Indian, and the French 
Canadian, they wrote on subjects drawn from such sources as Greek and Roman 
literature and mediaeval romance and such contemporary political and philo- 
sophical issues as industrialism, socialism, evolution, and scientific determinism. 
Lampman explored the implications of industrial capitalism in “The City of the 
End of Things” and ‘‘To a Millionaire,” for example, and Roberts contemplated 
man’s evolution in “Origins.” Their most appealing poems, however, were usually 
those in which they described their own environment and analysed through images 
drawn from various characteristics of this environment their own condition as 
human beings. Roberts meditated on the ‘‘chance and change”’ inherent in both the 
Tantramar Marshes and in himself in ‘““‘The Tantramar Revisited;’’ Carman mused on 
the illusive dreams of love among the “‘unelusive glories” of “‘Low Tide on Grand 
Pré”’; and Miss Crawford developed complex patterns of images of nature and 
Indian lore to turn “‘Malcolm’s Katie: A Love Story” from a sentimental and 
sensational melodrama into a symbolic statement about good and evil. 

These Canadian poets were as eclectic in their choice of styles as in their choice 
of subjects. They wrote various kinds of lyrics, including songs, odes, and sonnets; 
they tried different forms of narratives; they explored the advantages and 
limitations of a variety of stanza forms, rhyme schemes, rhythm patterns, and 
points of view; and they experimented with diction and speech patterns. In ‘‘Old 
Spookses’ Pass,” for example, Miss Crawford works with a cowboy narrator 
speaking in dialect, an eight-line stanza, alternate rhyming lines, and a tetrameter 
rhythm, whereas in ‘“‘Malcolm’s Katie,” she tells her story in standard English in the 
third person and in long blank verse paragraphs interspersed with some of the most 
delicate lyrics she ever published. It is possible to trace some of the poets or poems 
that served as models for these Canadian writers. Lampman, for instance, heard the 
echoes “‘of Greek, of Tennyson, and of Matthew Arnold” in Roberts’ poetry, '° and 
Carman worked with translations of Sappho’s lyrics and collaborated with Richard 
Hovey on songs. 

But even when the Canadian writer chose to imitate techniques of other poets 
and to write on themes already common in other poetry, his main aim was to 
discover the right style to suit his own vision of the theme. Thus, because in some 
ways the style of each poem suits its theme, Carman’s ‘“‘Vagabond Song” with its 
strong rhythms, rhyming couplets, and bright colours is as effective as his ‘Will Not 
Men Remember Us”’ with its gentle rhythm and ‘‘quiet-running river,” although the 
first is a sharp contrast to the second. “The Tantramar Revisited” is an excellent 
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poem not only because of its theme of ‘‘chance and change,” but also because of 
Roberts’ success in handling such standard rhetorical devices as repetition and 
parallelism and his use of precise images. That he undoubtedly learned these 
techniques from other poets does not make his poetry imitative, however; rather, 
their use in ‘The Tantramar Revisited” shows his ability to select the most suitable 
techniques, his sense of form, and his talent for making his experiences of literature 
and life into an enduring work of art. 

Not many Canadian poems published between 1867 and 1914 are as totally 
satisfying as Roberts’ ‘““The Tantramar Revisited.’’ Carman does not control surely 
enough either the length or shape of “A Northern Vigil.”’ Although “The Riders of 
the Plains” was undoubtedly very heartwarming when Pauline Johnson recited it 
before British and Canadian audiences, its excessive rhetoric and forced rhymes make 
it difficult to read, especially today when such ardent patriotism is not particularly 
fashionable. Still, these post-Confederation poets, some of whom were still writing 
in the twenties and thirties, did not, on the whole, deserve the grenades lobbed at 
them by the young poets of these decades. In ‘The Canadian Authors Meet” 
(1927), although F.R. Scott is satirizing their followers more than “Carman, 
Lampman, Roberts, Campbell, Scott,’’ he does suggest that these poets’ ‘faith and 
philanthropics / Their zeal for God and King, their earnest thought’? make them as 
ridiculous as ‘Virgins of sixty who still write of passion.”!7 L.A. MacKay’s 
“Dialogue” on Bliss Carman, published in the Canadian Forum in 1933, closes by 
giving Carman to the Americans: “Some day, someone will make the right, 
judicious selection, and Carman will be rediscovered in his true place, as one of the 
most agreeable, if one of the slightest, of the American minor poets.’’!® In his 
article on Lampman, published in the Forum in the same series on earlier Canadian 
poets as MacKay’s on Carman, Leo Kennedy admits that he and his fellow poets are 
more annoyed at Lampman’s “well-meaning but overbiased friends’ ’? than at the 
poet himself, but his analysis of Lampman’s poetry still ends “with a Bronx 
cheer.” *° Today the studies being written on these poets are usually more objective 
about, and more favourable towards, their work than those published by the young 
poets of the twenties and thirties. Certainly Roberts is beginning to be seen again as 
a seminal and almost archetypal figure in this new Canadian literature. 

Like the poets of Canada, the writers of fiction between 1867 and 1914 also 
worked with a variety of themes. Some, like Roberts who wrote both novels and 
short stories about eighteenth-century Acadia, including ‘Gaspar of the Black Le 
Marchands,”’ explored aspects of Canadian history in their fiction. Some wrote 
stories on such popular subjects as the Canadian West. Connor, Miss Johnson, 
Parker, and Mrs. McClung, for example, all exploited facets of this theme; Parker, 
who was one of the first Canadian writers to deal with the West, in fact helped to 
create the vogue for this type of fiction. Others, like Leacock who satirized the war 
effort of wealthy entrepreneurs in ‘“‘The War Sacrifices of Mr. Spugg”’ and the desire 
of city people to “get clear away from civilization” in “Roughing It in the Bush,” 
also wrote on more international themes. Some of the most appealing stories were 
those about contemporary life in rural and small-town Canada. The /mperialist, 
Anne of Green Gables, and Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town all analyse aspects 
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of this “land of hope and sunshine where little towns spread their square streets and 
their trim maple trees beside placid lakes almost within echo of the primeval 
forest.”?! The stories with the most unusual subjects were probably those written 
about animals, such as Roberts’ “By the Winter Tide.” 

As in the poetry of this time, a wide variety of styles was also used in the prose 
fiction. In “The Legend of Lillooet Falls,’ Miss Johnson employs a story within a 
story, as does Parker in ‘The Lake of the Great Slave.” Thus the main story in each 
is distanced, although the immediacy of both is helped by the first-person 
narration. In ‘Aunt Olivia’s Beau,” Miss Montgomery uses a first-person narrator 
who is an observer rather than a main character to achieve the same effects of 
simultaneous distance and immediacy. Norman Duncan experiments with a New- 
foundland dialect in the dialogue of ‘‘The Chase of the Tide.” 

These writers also experimented with different types of fiction. Such melodra- 
matic motifs as sudden reversals of action, mysterious midnight events, and 
unexpected appearances of characters often play key roles in the development of 
the stories as the authors move their readers to laughter, to terror, or to tears. But 
they also used techniques of realism as it was developed in the novel from the 
mid-nineteenth century on. Although Miss Duncan’s stories are probably the most 
realistic in post-Confederation Canadian fiction, the careful descriptions of precise 
settings and the subtle analyses of the emotions or social situations of the 
characters apparent in such stories as “The Chase of the Tide,” ‘“The Elusive Vote,” 
and “Aunt Olivia’s Beau” show that Duncan, Mrs. McClung, and Miss Montgomery 
were all acquainted with the new realism. The influence of naturalism can be seen 
in some characteristics of Roberts’ animal stories. 

Few writers were as specific about their mentors as Miss Duncan, who mentions 
both Howells and James in A Socia/ Departure (1890), but it is clear that these two 
and other writers such as Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, and Mark Twain had been 
read and studied by these Canadian authors. In Emily Climbs, when Emily is 
discussing Miss Royal’s offer of the job in New York with Mr. Carpenter, her 
former teacher, he reminds her that Charlotte Bronté wrote very well ‘in 
Haworth Parsonage.” *? Although Emily denies that she is a ‘“‘genius’?> like Miss 
Bronté, she is persuaded to stay on at New Moon. It is possible that Miss 
Montgomery was also inspired by this English novelist’s example both in her 
decision to stay at home and in certain aspects of her writing. 

Like the poets, the main concern of these writers of fiction was to find the right 
combination of styles and forms to suit their content. Roberts, thus, works mostly 
with melodramatic motifs in his historical fiction, whereas he explores techniques 
of both realism and naturalism in his animal stories. Miss Montgomery combines 
such persona as the child narrator or the child as chief character, both techniques 
used by Twain among others, and such melodramatic devices as the sudden 
reappearance of Aunt Olivia’s beau in Prince Edward Island. Leacock adapts many 
of Twain’s humorous techniques, some of which the American had picked up from 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton, to create tones that range from hilarity to bitterness. 
That these writers borrowed techniques from, and combined characteristics of, the 
works of others, however, is not so much a sign of their “second-hand . . . inherit- 
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ance” or “their acceptance of a too-glib philosophy” as a sign of their sense of 
sharing international literary traditions, their willingness to learn from others, and 
their ability to mould disparate experiences into an artistic whole. 

Not all the works of fiction those writers produced were completely successful, 
although they were often bestsellers when they were published, and a few, 
including Anne of Green Gables, still sell well today. In “The Lake of the Great 
Slave,” the mood of mystery which Parker creates and the theme of sacrifice he 
explores make this story more successful than much of his fiction, despite the fact 
that both Tybalt and Pierre are one-dimensional characters. Given that Connor’s 
purpose in writing his ‘“‘Tales from the Selkirks’’ was to raise money for missions to 
help stop these activities, his rousing description of a horse race and a tavern brawl 
in “The Black Rock Christmas” may seem hypocritical to today’s readers. But these 
authors, on the whole, deserve neither the oblivion into which they and their works 
have mostly disappeared nor the harsh criticism to which they have occasionally 
been subjected. Desmond Pacey’s statements, for example, that Connor’s “muscular 
Christianity” has ‘“‘no theological or ethical subtlety,” his ““do-goodism ... rests on 
no philosophical foundation,”?*° and that because Anne of Green Gables is a 
children’s classic, it is “‘silly to apply adult critical standards to it’’*° are not entirely 
fair. In fact, when these writers of fiction are weighed judiciously and carefully, 
their achievements, like those of their contemporary poets, tip the balance in their 
favour. 

In many respects, these writers of post-Confederation Canada resemble those of 
the British North American colonies, some of whom, including Kirby, Mrs. 
Leprohon, and Sangster, were still living and writing after the Confederation of 
1867. The direct involvement of the later writers in many political and social issues; 
the influences contemporary events had on their writing; their manner of publishing 
their works; some themes they used; the variety and kinds of poetry and fiction they 
tried; the fact that many of them wrote both poetry and fiction; the borrowings 
and combinations in their works: all are similar to aspects of the life and literature 
of many pre-Confederation authors. There are differences between the two groups, 
however. Most of those who wrote after Confederation were born in Canada, 
whereas many of those who wrote before 1867 had immigrated to the colonies. 
When these later Canadians wrote about their country, they tended not so much to 
catalogue its natural and human resources, as their predecessors often did, as to use 
them as metaphors for, and symbols of, théir own experiences. When the later 
writers left Canada, they went away from home, although with the close ties that 
were growing between Canada and the United States and that continued between 
Great Britain and Canada, it was relatively easy to adapt to the demands of life and 
literature in these countries and to see Great Britain especially as another 
homeland. But when they became famous, as many of them did, they achieved 
their renown as Canadians rather than as British colonials, as, for example, 
Haliburton had done. Carman, however, was occasionally claimed by Americans 
even before L.A. MacKay ‘‘gave” him to them. 

Thus, as well as strengthening the old traditions of British North American 
literature, these new Canadian writers created new traditions, both of which their 
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successors have followed. Canadian writers have continued to live, as well as to 
publish their works, abroad. Mordecai Richler worked in England for over twenty 
years; many of Callaghan’s short stories and novels were first published in the 
United States. Earle Birney and other poets have continued to employ images of 
nature to express their own emotional states. The Canadian West, used as a setting 
in many short stories and novels, including Frederick Philip Grove’s “Snow,” 
Sinclair Ross’ As for Me and My House, and Margaret Laurence’s The Stone Angel, 
is still a popular subject in Canadian fiction. These later twentieth-century writers 
also continue to people their works with ministers and treat the theme of 
English-French relations in Canada, although they do not handle such subjects as 
religion and French Canada with as much idealism and optimism as their 
predecessors tended to do. Contemporary poetry and fiction in Canada still show 
the influences of borrowings from, and combinations of, the works of authors from 
other countries. 

The writers of Canada between 1867 and 1914, in fact, played a crucial role in 
the evolution of Canadian life and the ‘“‘progress”’ of its literature in English. They 
helped create a new culture for a new Dominion. Some of them wrote international 
best sellers that helped establish the name of Canada abroad. A few of them each 
produced a “‘great’’ work of art. All of them helped develop and preserve patterns 
of life and literature that others could, and did, follow. Thus, they threw to their 
successors a torch that could be held high. That it has not been allowed to die is a 
tribute to the enduring quality of its flame.’ 
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Jean Talon Lesperance 


Jean Talon Lesperance (1838-1891) was born in St. Louis, Missouri. His father was 
originally French Canadian; and, according to a brief, anonymous account of his 
life published in the Opinion publique in 1877, his mother was Creole.’ After 
attending the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris and the University of Heidelberg in 
Germany, he returned to the United States and fought with the Confederate army 
during the American Civil War (1861-1865). When the war ended, Lesperance emi- 
grated to Canada, He lived at first in St. John’s, Quebec, but he soon moved to 
Montreal. He worked as a journalist for the Montreal Gazette in 1872 and as editor 
of the Canadian Illustrated News from 1873 until it ceased publication in 1883. He 
then returned to the Gazette until 1888 when he became the editor of the Domin- 
ion Illustrated, the successor to the Canadian Illustrated News. He died in Montreal 
in 1897. 

Although his name is virtually forgotten today, Lesperance made several 
contributions to Canadian literature. As editor of the Canadian Illustrated News, 
he encouraged the publication in its pages of poems and stories written by Cana- 
dians. Probably the most distinguished Canadian author whose works appeared in it 
was Mrs. Rosanna Mullins Leprohon, but several other writers whose names were 
once well-known in Canada, including Mrs. Ellen Vavasour Noel and Mrs. Ellen 
Edith Alice McGregor Ross, had stories published in the Canadian I|lustrated News 
when Lesperance was its editor. He too wrote several poems and stories for it.* The 
most famous of these was “The Bastonnais: A Tale of the American Invasion of 
Canada in 1775-1776,” a novel which ran as a serial in 1876.° 

Like its author, this “‘tale’’ of two pairs of lovers involved in the Bastonnais 
attempt to conquer Quebec during the American revolution is not well known 
today, but it was once popular with both French and English Canadians. After its 
serialization it was published in volume form in 1877.* A review of “The Bastonnais 
par John Lesperance” appeared in the Opinion publique in April, 1877: 


Un titre et un nom moitié anglais et moitié francais, mais qui, de fait, désignent un 
livre et un €crivain francais. 

Le livre est un roman tiré de I’histoire de I’invasion du Canada par les Américains 
en 1775, un excellent ouvrage ou les événements mémorables du siége de Québec 
sont fidélement racontés, dans un style simple, élégant et classique. La fiction s’y 
méle agréablement a I’histoire dans les proportions voulues; la description des lieux et 
les peintures des moeurs ne lIaissent rien a désirer; les héros, qui sont Anglais, Améri- 
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cains et Francais, y sont représentés dans leurs véritables couleurs historiques et 
nationales, Chacun a ce qui /ui appartient, et l’auteur rend hommage a/a part glorieuse 
prise par les Canadiens-frangais a la défense de Québec, Nouse ne sommes pas étonné de 
Vacceuil flatteur fait d ce roman par Ja presse anglaise et américaine, et nous sommes 
certain qu’il sera lu avec au moins autant d’intérét par notre population, lorsqu’il sera 
traduit en francais. 5 


In ‘Thos,’ a “simple Canadian story” published in 1878, The Bastonnais was the 
subject of a conversation at a party in Montreal: 


“Oh, you have ‘The Bastonnais’! Captain Baker, and you are a Bastonnais 
yourself, How do you like reading how your countrymen were worsted one hundred 
years ago?”" 

“Oh, | don’t mind; the story is so cleverly told, and the book so free from 
prejudice or bigotry, that none can take offence.” 

“You are discussing ‘The Bastonnais’,’’ said Mr. Latour, coming up at this mom- 
ent. “It is truly a charming story, and a credit to our Canadian /iterature.”” 

“They used to tell me in Boston that you had no Canadian literature,’’ said 
Captain Baker. “I was agreeably surprised when | picked up this.” 

“But you need not expect to find a number of others equally good,”’ | exclaimed, 
“for it is the first and only good Canadian story | have ever read.”’ 

“Oh, then, s'ou do not read the French books,” said Mr. Latour. ‘‘We have some 
very good French Canadian works, and it seems strange that what you allow to be the 
best English Canadian novel is written by a Frenchman!” 

“Oh, was ‘The Bastonnais’ written by a Frenchman?” cried Mrs. Moir. “! was so 
interested in the story that I did not look to see by whom; but | am so glad, for they 
are always twitting me in Toronto about ‘our ignorant French Canadians’.”’ 

“Nevertheless the French Canadians of Quebec have given more proofs of their 
culture than the whole population of the Dominion,”’ said Mr. Latour. 

“Oh,” | exclaimed, ‘‘you are forgetting our English Scientists,—Dr. Dawson, Pro- 
fessor Sterry Hunt, and others.” 

“No, 1am not. | acknowledge their superiority, but | do say we can show a greater 
quantity of French works, and on the average of a better quality, than your English 
ones,”’® 


The Bastonnais was translated into French and published in volume form in 1896." 

In addition to encouraging Canadian literature and contributing poems and stor- 
ies to it, Lesperance also analysed it. One of his analyses was “The Literary Stand- 
ing of the Dominion” which, originally given as a speech to a club in Montreal, 
appeared in the Canadian Il\lustrated News jn 1877.° Announcing that his test of 
“the progress of a country’’ was “the progress of its literature,” Lesperance re- 
viewed Canadian literature. Several points are significant about his review. He men- 
tions Thomas Chandler Haliburton, Mrs. Moodie, Charles Heavysege, Charles Sang- 
ster, Mrs. Leprohon, and Charles Mair; works by all these writers appear in these 
anthologies. He praises Francois-Xavier Garneau whose Histoire du Canada 
(1845-1848) is still admired today, and discusses questions like copyright and the 
civil service jobs held by “young literary men.”’ He gives as much attention to 
French-Canadian as to English-Canadian authors and thus assumes that Canadian 
literature is essentially bilingual. ‘The Literary Standing of the Dominion” is re- 
printed here from the Canadian Illustrated News. 
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The Literary Standing of the Dominion* 


Different men have different ways of testing the progress of a country. My test is 
the progress of its literature. The deduction is easily made. Where there is an active 
commerce, there is a free circulation of money; where money is plentiful, a surplus 
is devoted to education. Education creates a demand for books and the different 
forms of reading, and to meet this demand publishers eagerly come forward, backed 
by a host of writers in the divers walks of letters. In a financial crisis the book-trade 
is the first to suffer. In an era of financial prosperity literature always flourishes. 

Tried by this standard, there can be no question that Canada is rapidly progress- 
ing. Twenty years ago, as | am informed, elementary schools were scanty; colleges 
and academies were few, and making only faint beginnings; special courses were 
unknown, and the people had little to read beyond newspapers and political 
pamphlets. Now, all this is changed. The common school system is established 
everywhere with results that obtain even European commendation; there are col- 
leges and universities mounted on a fair footing; a spirit of inquiry pervades all 
Classes, and the consequence is that Canada is fast laying the foundation of a 
literature of her own. This is a matter for congratulation. Science, letters and the 
arts are the triple crown of a people. Dr. Johnson has said that ‘‘the chief glory of a 
nation lies in its authors’’. 


In reviewing the links of this literary progress, | begin with the French language. 
The distinction is due to its priority of age in Canada, as well as to the exceptional 
obstacles it has had to contend with. Indeed, considering the position of the 


*Paper read at the regular meeting of the Kuklos Club of Montreal, Saturday, February 17th. 
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Franco-Canadian population, which has been nothing less than a political and social 
struggle for upwards of a hundred years, it isa marvel that they have preserved the 
French language in anything like its native purity. Yet the feat has been accom- 
plished. There are writers in the Province of Quebec whose style is up to the highest 
Parisian standard. Among those | may mention M. Faucher de St. Maurice, whose 
account of his adventures in Mexico under Maximilian was so perfect that its 
Canadian authorship was publicly denied. | shall further instance Carle-Tom, the 
late chroniqueur; M. Hector Fabre, who has mastered the difficult art of causeries; 
and M. Chauveau, whose revues mensuelles, in the Education Journal, were models 
of French prose. 

Within the past few years, Franco-Canadian writers have boldly attempted every 
branch of composition, and in each, several names have acquired lasting reputation. 

Garneau’s History of Canada is a work of high aim, solid, learned, and written in 
that severe prose which recalls the manner of Guizot, Barante and De Gerlache. 
There may be different opinions about its impartiality, but its literary excellence is 
beyond cavil. Garneau was followed in the same sphere by the Abbé Ferland, whose 
untimely death left unfinished what promised to be the most complete of the 
histories of New France. M. Benjamin Sulte has commenced the publication of the 
history of Three Rivers from the foundation of that ancient city down to the 
present day. The first series gives promise of an important work. M. Joseph Tassé 
has also issued several instalments of a book entitled Les Canadiens de L’Ouest, 
being the biographies of the adventurous men who founded so many towns in the 
Mississippi Valley, from Milwaukie to Mobile, and explored all the Far West, from 
Fort York to Walla Walla. M. Tassé is sometimes inaccurate in his information, but 
his work is in its nature interesting, and his easy style is well suited to the legendary 
character of his heroes. Other writers have taken up the lighter scraps of Canadian 
history, such as local traditions, antiquarian curiosities, monographs of distin- 
guished men. Particularly successful among these are M. DeGaspé, author of Les 
Anciens Canadiens, and M.J.M. LeMoine, a gentleman equally at home in the Eng- 
lish language, and whose Maple Leaves are quite commendable for their sketchiness. 
One writer has written the parliamentary annals of the country from the beginning 
of the century till the Union, in 1840, and another has continued the chronicle to 
the period of Confederation, in 1867. Mr. L.O. David has lately contributed a very 
able volume of biography. 

No country, from its peculiarities, presents a fairer field for fiction than does 
Lower Canada, and its writers have not been slow to improve their opportunity. 
Several of these novels are sure to live. M. Chauveau’s Charles Guérin is a descrip- 
tion of social manners; M. Gérin-Lajoie’s /ean Rivard is a gossipy account of 
pioneer life in the Townships; M. DeBoucherville’s Une de Perdue Deux de 
Trouvées draws some of its materials from the rebellion of 1837-38, and contains 
an elaborate narrative of the battle of St. Denis. M. Bourassa’s /acques et Marie is a 
brilliant episode of the expulsion of French families from Nova Scotia by the 
British, another “Evangeline” hardly less touching than the story of Longfellow. M. 
Marmette, a young writer of Quebec, has lately put forth two historical novels, 
illustrative of the more ancient days of the Province. One is Fran¢ois de Bienville; 
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the other, L’/ntendant Bigot. And, as | write, there is announced still another 
romance from the pen of M. Legendre, a young author of the Pontmartin school, 
who is remarkable for the purity and finish of his style. 

Of all the departments of literature, verse is notoriously the most beset by 
mediocrities and the most arduous even for genuine talent. Yet, here too, | find five 
names of French-Canadians who have achieved a merited popularity. They are 
Crémazie, a Quebecer, standing at the head; Fréchette, of Levis, author of Mes 
Loisirs; Lemay, of Lotbiniére, the poet laureate of Laval University; Sulte, of Three 
Rivers, author of Les Laurentiennes; and Chapman, author of Les Québecquoises. | 
have read the works of these with a view to criticism, and they all struck me as 
giving indications of the highest culture. An enthusiastic gentleman, whose opinion 
| asked on the subject, told me that Crémazie was the Lamartine; Fréchette, the 
Hugo; Lemay, the Laprade; and Sulte, the Béranger, of Canada. Surely while he was 
at it, he might as well have christened Chapman the Canadian Coppée. 

There is nothing like a good periodical to waken up young writers. In a new 
country, more especially where there must necessarily be plenty of latent talent, all 
it wants is half a chance to produce itself. This opportunity has often been afforded 
French-Canadian authors. Formerly it was Les Soirées Canadiennes; now it is La 
Revue Canadienne. The latter is a monthly magazine published at Montreal, and 
already advanced in its thirteenth year. It has formed a galaxy of fine writers in 
history, philosophy, criticism, and the lighter works of the imagination. Conspicu- 
ous among these are MM. DeBellefeuille, Royal, DeMontigny, Dunn, Routhier, 
Tessier and Trudel. 

Another service which this magazine has rendered is the publication of ancient 
manuscripts and official documents relating to the early history of the country. In 
this way, for the trifling sum of a yearly subscription, the reader may be made 
acquainted with valuable archives otherwise almost inaccessible. 

The French population of Canada may be set down, in round numbers, at a 
million. Of this number, taking the usual average of ten per cent, not more than 
100,000 can be said to be educated, and of the latter—according to another estim- 
ate—only a fourth, or 25,000, form what is called the reading public. Now, in view 
of these figures, the literary activity of French-Canadians is a very noticeable fact; 
and, perhaps, when we come to compare it with the literary movement of other 
nationalities, we shall be forced to own that the former have proudly and success- 
fully held their own against all rivals. A good word, then, for the French-Canadian 
literature. 


We all remember how long it took American writers to attain the honour of literary 
citizenship in England. It required no less than the genius of Irving to break down 
the barrier of exclusion. American national literature may be said to date from The 
Sketch Book, and now the popular authors of the United States are as much read in 
Britain as they are at home. 

Canadian literature had precisely the same obstacle to meet, or rather its task 
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was still more difficult, for it had to fight its way into the neighbouring Republic as 
well as into the mother country. But it, too, has succeeded in partially accomplish- 
ing the double triumph. And, singularly enough, it owes the recognition to its 
poets. 

| make no doubt that here, as elsewhere, there has been a prodigious amount of 
ephemeral verse, which, if collected, would make a most grotesque selection, it 
being the amiable weakness of every young man conscious of his own talent, to 
imagine that he must first court public favour in the language of song. But setting 
these versifiers aside, | find the names of five true Canadian poets. 

The first of these, who attracted attention on both sides of the Atlantic, is 
Charles Heavysege. His works are not the pleasantest reading, and they are far from 
being faultless, but they have the great merit of originality, which, in this age of 
parrots, is a quality that must condone many deficiencies. Next comes John Reade, 
the Tennyson of Canada, whose Good Night to his sweetheart is as genuine a bit of 
inspiration as can be found in any poet, ancient or modern. Charles Mair reminds 
one of Swinburne. His lyricism is of a lofty flight, and his eye for the picturesque, 
as exhibited in Canadian Nature, is that of a born artist. Surely this writer is not 
going to spend the rest of his days selling wet and dry groceries under the stockades 
of Fort Garry. Such trade may pay him better than verse, but, after all, cannot 
fame be allied with fortune? Charles Sangster and Isidore Ascher stand well on the 
list of minor poets, and like all authors of their class, there are passages or detached 
pieces of their works which are so good that if in each case it were possible, as it is 
not, to raise the rest of the book to the same level, these poets would stand on the 
very pinnacle of excellence. Inequality is more common in verse than in any other 
department of literature. S.C. Watson has won acceptance in his Legends of the 
Roses, and must take rank immediately after Mr. Reade. 

For some reason that | cannot determine, Canadian works of fiction have been 
neither numerous nor of the highest class, though | will not be surprised if the next 
important publication announced to the country proves to be a splendid novel. 

The series of Madame Leprohon is chiefly devoted to the delineation of social 
manners at or before the time of the Conquest. Of these The Manor House of De 
Villerai appears to me the best. That work, with Antoinette De Mirecourt and Ada 
Dunmore, certainly place the authoress at the head of Canadian novelists. 

Mrs. Moodie has more individuality. Apart from their literary merit, her Rough- 
ing it in the Bush and Life in the Clearings have a force of realism about them 
which accounts for their reputation both in England and the United States. Mrs. 
Noel’s best works are The Secret of Stanley Hall and The Merchant’s Secret. 

In the domain of history, | find a multiplicity of pamphlets, short notices, and 
partial narratives, but critical research of any extent seems to have been left to the 
transactions of the Historical Societies. | am not surprised at this, being aware that 
the pursuit of history requires much time, involves considerable expenditure for the 
purposes of investigation, and, in these days of superficial reading, is less patronized 
by the public than it ought to be. There is, however, a good translation of Gar- 
neau’s History by Bell; and Christie’s History of Lower Canada is the only one 
which we have in English that is at all based on official documents and p/éces 
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justificatives, Croil, Canniff, Coffin may be consulted with advantage, but the his- 
tory of Canada from the British stand-point has yet to be written. So have the 
histories of each of the Provinces. Old Judge Haliburton’s work on Nova Scotia was 
very well fifty years ago, but no one would care to read it to-day, even if it were 
reprinted. 

My attention has been called to a very singular fact, observable, | believe, no- 
where outside of Canada. It is that most of the young literary men of the country, 
both French and English, are, or have been in the civil service. In most cases these 
youths, discouraged by the prospect of living by their pens, have sought an honour- 
able refuge and a good salary in some Government office. | have been assured that 
in some cases, where a young writer, dabbling in politics—as they generally do 
here—has annoyed the authorities by his attacks, means have been adopted of 
silencing him with an official appointment. C’est ainsi qu’on a étouffe tous nos 
jeunes talents, said a gentleman to me lately. But be the reason what it will, it is 
certain that such well-known writers as Morgan, Todd, Taylor, Futvoye, Taché, 
Lajoie, Gélinas, Mackintosh, Parent, and many others, are residents of Ottawa. 
Fortunately, the leisure which they enjoy, and their free access to the large Parlia- 
mentary library, give these gentlemen the opportunity, which they might not other- 
wise find, of prosecuting their literary studies. So far from any objection being 
made to this arrangement, | think it speaks well for the country that it thus 
encourages men of letters. 

In the natural sciences the record of Canada is decidedly good. The geological 
survey has been thoroughly made, and it has brought cut a number of eminent 
men. Sir William Logan and Mr. Selwyn are as well known on the continent of 
Europe as they are here. Their works are not confined to reports of observations, 
but they contain important discoveries which have enlarged the range of science. In 
their company must be placed the names of Hind, Nicholson, Bell, Billings, and 
Whiteaves. Principal Dawson deserves a niche all to himself. 

| cannot digress into a notice of the educational institutions of Ontario and 
Quebec; but the great scholars who are connected with some of these, and who 
would be the boast of any country in which they might reside, cannot be passed by 
in silence. Such men as Ryerson, DeSola, McCaul, Wilson, Raymond, Verreau, and 
Chandonnet may be styled the guardians of Canadian letters. 

| am not sufficiently acquainted with the details of the literary movement in the 
Maritime Provinces, to enter into an account of it, but | know that owing to the 
compact government which both Nova Scotia and New Brunswich have long en- 
joyed, popular education has met with high degree of encouragement. | know 
further that the names of Howe, the two Haliburtons, Gidrey, Boyd, Hamilton, 
Griffin, Stewart and Summichrast are worthy to be placed by the side of the 
celebrities of the Dominion, and that with these they present a galaxy to which all 
Canadians can point with pride. 


These signs of progress in both the English and French languages are very satisfac- 
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tory, but if Canada aims to have a literature of her own—at least, to a certain 
extent—something more is required. She must be self-sufficing in the way of pub- 
lishing facilities, and as to “‘specialities” in both science and letters, these must be 
edited here and not imported from England or the United States. 

Now it is in this double respect that | note the advance which Canada has made 
within the past three or four years. The firms of Lovell and of Dawson have long 
been favourably known for their spirit of enterprise and their fine workmanship. 
Several of the Toronto printing houses have likewise had renown. But these estab- 
lishments are at present no longer restricted to mere printer’s work. They have 
become important publishing centres. To say nothing of the school-books and other 
volumes put forth by the first-named firm, | shall instance The Dominion Direc- 
tory, which, considering all the circumstances of its production, was a colossal 
work, creditable both to its authors and the country. The Complete Works of 
Champlain, published by M. Desbarats, at an outlay of $12,000, was an undertaking 
worthy of Trubner or Plon. 

The copyright law of 1868, though by no means perfect in all its provisions, has 
proved of great benefit to the country, and publishers have taken advantage of it to 
inaugurate a series of home publications. The Canadian houses have already taken a 
start in the matter, and their reprints of popular works of both English and Ameri- 
can writers prove, perhaps better than anything else, how much Canadians have 
learned to rely upon themselves. The time is not far distant when there will be 
Canadian editions of most standard authors, as well printed and sold at least as 
cheap as those imported from abroad. 

It was long believed that literary weeklies and pictorial papers could not be 
produced in Canada. But several have lately sprung into existence and are 
flourishing. Ontario and Quebec have each a weekly of the kind, made up of light 
reading of every description, and while both appear equal to American papers of 
the same standard, their moral tone is healthier, and they really deserve the 
appellation of ‘“‘family” papers. With regard to an illustrated paper, the Dominion 
can point to its own, now nearly in the eighth year of its existence, as not inferior 
to the best pictorials of London, Paris, Berlin, or New York. Nay, to Canada 
belongs the honour of having first brought out the process of reproducing pictures 
directly from photographs, without the intermediary of wood engraving. This new 
method is destined with time to operate important changes in the pictorial art, the 
chief of which will be to place the copies @f the finest pictures within reach of the 
most modest purse. 

From weekly publications the natural transition is to monthly ones. It is a long 
step to take, but the country has taken it. Nothing strikes me as better illustrating 
the progress about which | write, than the fact that the Canadian people are 
prepared for and demand monthly magazines of their own. It is only yesterday that 
a gentleman who had witnessed the inauguration of Confederation in 1867, and 
who has since been away, asked me how the ‘‘new nation” had been getting on in 
his absence. For my answer, | pointed to the first number of a monthly periodical 
which had just been laid on my table. ‘I am satisfied,” said my friend, “‘five years 
ago such a publication would have been impossible.” 
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Besides literary magazines there are special organs devoted to professional and 
technical studies. Agriculture and Horticulture have several in the different Prov- 
inces. There are at least two, to my knowledge, for the Natural Sciences. | have 
counted four Medical Journals, one Journal of Dentistry, two Law Reviews, and 
two Journals of Education. 

This brief sketch would not be complete without a word respecting the news- 
papers of the Dominion. They are not only a special department of literature in 
themselves, but they are the means of fostering and propagating a taste for litera- 
ture among the masses. The number of Canadian newspapers, including, for refer- 
ence, those of the colonies not yet united to the Dominion, reaches the handsome 
total of 510. The distribution is as follows: 
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These papers present a fair average of ability and enterprise, and as to dignity of 
tone, they are not below the standard of the foreign press. They are not however so 
remunerative as they ought to be, owing to want of common understanding as to 
business management. Ontario has its Press Association, but that is not enough. 
There should be a Dominion Press Association to regulate the rates of advertise- 
ments, the vital question of pre-payment, a uniform system of telegraphic reports, 
and other equally important matters. 

Canada has now only to continue the good work which she has begun. If she is 
destined—as there is reason for believing—to become a great and prosperous nation, 
it rests with her to take a distinct place in the world of letters. 
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Charles Mair 


Charles Mair (1838-1927) was born in Lanark, Upper Canada. After attending high 
school in Perth, he went to Queen’s University in 1856 to study medicine; one of 
his acquaintances there was another medical student, John Schultz. After a year, 
however, Mair returned to Lanark to assist his father in his timber business. In 1867 
he went back to Queen’s, but in Ottawa in the spring of 1868, through his friend 
Henry Morgan, the compiler of Bibliotheca Canadensis (1867), he met William A. 
Foster, George Taylor Denison, and Robert Grant Haliburton. What was /ater to be 
known as the “Canada First” movement was founded as a result of this meeting. 
When Foster died in 1888, Mair wrote ‘In Memory of William A. Foster’; one 
stanza of this poem sums up two important ideas of the “Canada Firsters”’: 


First feel throughout the throbbing /and 
A nation’s pulse, a nation’s pride— 
The independent life—then stand 
Erect, unbound, at Britain’s side! 


Another idea important to these men in 1868 was that “the throbbing land” of 
Canada should include the North-West. Thus, when William McDougall, the Minister 
of Public Works in the Federal Government, offered Mair a position as paymaster 
for the company which was building the Fort Garry Road, he accepted the post 
and, instead of returning to Queen’s, went west in October, 1868. When he arrived 
in the Red River settlement, Mair quickly renewed his acquaintance with John 
Schultz, now a doctor in Red River and a leader of the “Canadian party” that was 
demanding that Canada should take over the government of the colony. 

Although Mair supported Schultz and the “Canadian party,” his actual role in 
the events leading to the Rebellion is still controversial. He did, however, write 
letters about Red River to his brothers in Ontario. Some of these were then pub- 
lished in the Perth Courier, the Toronto Globe, and the Montreal Gazette. One 
letter, published in the Globe on January 4, 1869, is reprinted here.” When copies 
of the Globe containing these /etters arrived in the settlement, they angered the 
Métis, the women of Winnipeg—one of whom horsewhipped Mair in the village post 
office—the Hudson’s Bay Company, and all those settlers who were suffering real 
hardship as a result of a food shortage. Because they intensified the misunderstand- 
ing and distrust among the various groups in the Red River settlement, these letters 
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helped provoke the Rebellion of 1869-1870. When the Rebellion broke out, Mair 
was very active in his attempts to defeat Riel and his “‘rebels.”’ Captured by Riel in 
December, 1869, he escaped a month later and made his way to Ontario. Here he 
and the other members of ‘Canada First’ were largely responsible for rousing 
public opinion against Riel and having Colonel Wolseley’s expedition sent to over- 
throw the Provisional Government. 

When peace was restored, Mair returned to the West. From 1870 to 1877 he 
kept a store in Portage la Prairie. In 1877 he moved to Prince Albert, where he 
again became a merchant. Fearing renewed rebellion in the North-West, he sent his 
wife and children to Windsor, Ontario in 1882 and retreated there himself in 1884. 
When the North-West Rebellion broke out in 1885, he went back out West with 
Middleton’s troops, but he seems to have been aware then, as he was not in 1869, 
that the Federal Government was not entirely blameless in the affair. In 1886 he 
resettled his family in Prince Albert, where he became progressively more bitter at 
Ottawa’s indifference to the West. He remained in Prince Albert until 1892 when he 
went to Kelowna, British Columbia. Business difficulties, however, forced him to 
ask for, and finally get, a post in the Federal Civil Service. 

In 1898 he was appointed to the Immigration Service of the Federal Department 
of the Interior which, under Clifford Sifton, was largely responsible for populating 
Western Canada. Until his retirement in 1921, he lived in various places in the 
West—Winnipeg, Lethbridge, Coutts, and Fort Steele—and he engaged in various 
enterprises in connection with his work. In 1898 he helped to arrange the settle- 
ment of some Doukhobors in Canada. 1n 1899 he accompanied the Scrip Commission 
into the Athabasca and Peace River districts, where Indian treaties were negotiated; in 
1908 he published Through the Mackenzie Basin, an account of this experience.°* 
After his retirement he lived in Calgary and Victoria. He died in Victoria in July, 
1927. 

Mair’s historical importance in helping to shape the West is clear. Mair, how- 
ever, was also a poet, although his eminence in this field is less secure. During his 
lifetime his poetry was well known. He was, for example, elected to the Royal 
Society of Canada in 1889.* Now, although his poetry is anthologized and remem- 
bered, it is not much read. His first volume of poems, Dreamland and Other Poems, 
with an epigraph from Keats and a dedication to “MRS. WILLIAM MAC- 
DOUGALL, of Ottawa, Canada,”* was published in 1868. The reason for Mair’s 
visit to Ottawa in 1868 was, in fact, to see this book through the press. ‘“‘August,”’ 
reprinted here from this volume, suggests both his capacity for close observation of 
nature and the limitations of his conventional language. The “Prologue to 
Tecumseh,” also from Dreamland, indicates his early interest in Tecumseh, 

/t was not until he was living in Windsor that Mair was able to pursue this 
interest and to write Tecumseh. A Drama, which was first published in 1886.° In 
the pretace to its second edition in 1901, he explained some reasons for his fascina- 
tion with this famous historical figure: 


Our romantic Canadian story is a mine of character and incident for the poet and 
novelist, framed, too, in a matchless environment; and the Canadian author who seeks 
inspiration there is helping to create for a young people that decisive test of its 
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intellectual faculties, an original and distinctive literature—a literature liberal in its 
range, but, in its highest forms, springing in a large measure from the soil, and “‘tasting 
of the wood.”’ Any work of this kind, therefore, is on the right path, and, though of 
slender pretensions otherwise, may possess the merits of suggestiveness and sincerity. q 


Tecumseh’s role in defending British North America against American aggression in 
the War of 1812 also appealed to Mair, who, like other “Canada Firsters,”’ distrusted 
the United States. 


In Tecumseh A Drama (Second Edition) and Canadian Poems (7907), which 
Mair dedicated “To The Survivors of the ‘CANADA FIRST’ Association,” he 
included as well as Tecumseh some poems from Dreamland and Other Poems, 
although these had been revised to make them more Canadian,® and others 
previously published in periodicals.° One of these was “A Ballad for Brave Women,” 
which Mair had written in 1884 when he was deeply engrossed iin Tecumseh and the 
history of the War of 1812. In October of that year he wrote to his friend Denison 
that he hoped that it would be “popular at public readings.’’!° Laura Secord’s 
ballad was first published in the Week in 1888.'' The poem, slightly changed from 
the 1888 version, is reprinted here from Tecumseh A Drama and Canadian Poems. 
A complete edition of Mair’s works was published by John Garvin just before Mair’s 
death in 1927.'* 
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From Red River 


Another letter from Mr. C. Mair 
(From the Perth Courier.) 


The following are extracts from another private letter from the pen of Mr. Charles 
Mair, now of Red River, to his brother Holmes, of Lanark village, which, through 
the kindness of the latter gentleman, we have been allowed to publish: 


Head-Quarters, Mistamiskano, 
November 19, 1868. 


Dear Brother,— 

| received your long and welcome letter yesterday, and also the papers, but not 
yet the ‘‘Saturdays” you mention, and which | miss very much.—They will yet 
come along, | have no doubt, but tardily; as the irregularity of the mails to Fort 
Garry is simply a matter of course. | wrote to you from Fort Garry, and Dr. Schultz 
has instructed the editor of the Nor’Wester to send on the paper to you and James 
regularly. Our trip over the prairie was a stupendous novelty to me. You can 
imagine nothing like it; but | shall not dwell upon it here. | also briefly described 
the appearance of the village of Winnipeg, and | need say nothing further about that 
either, at present. 

After putting up at the Dutchman’s hotel there, | went over and stayed at Dr. 
Schultz’s, after a few days. The change was comfortable, | assure you, from the 
racket of a motley crowd of half-breeds, playing billiards and drinking, to the quiet 
and solid comfort of a home. ... 1 was invited to a dinner-party at [Begg’s], where | 
found the Governor’s brother-in-law, a wealthy merchant here, [Inkster], and other 
Nor’Westers. Altogether | received hospitalities to my heart’s content, and | left the 
place thoroughly pleased with most that | had met. There are jealousies and heart- 
burnings, however. Many wealthy people are married to half-breed women, who, 
having no coat of arms but a “totem” to look back to, make up for the deficiency 
by biting at the backs of their ‘‘white” sisters. The white sisters fall back upon their 
whiteness, whilst the husbands meet each other with desperate courtesies and 
hospitalities, with a view to filthy lucre in the back-ground. ... 

We crossed the Red River to St. Boniface, opposite to Fort Garry, the Doctor 
driving me out in his gig, and drove over the virgin prairie for thirty miles due east, 
to Oak Point, which we have dubbed Mistamiskano, and where we have established 
our head-quarters. The country traversed is a beautiful one, covered with a tall, 
luxuriant hay which springs from a loamy surface in many places four feet deep, 
resting upon clay of any depth. Inconceivably rich, indeed, is all this country; 
boundless and rich beyond all description or comparison. At Oak Point, we rented a 
house from a half-breed, a description of which | have given in my other letter. 
Here also begin the woods which stretch clear through to the Lake of the Woods. 
This wood consists mainly of small poplar, a sort of bastard red pine, a few cedars, 
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and vast quantities of red willows, or guawpemug, as the Crees call them. It in no 
respect resembles a Canadian forest, but rather the growth which springs up in place 
of a pinery when a fire has swept it away, with this singular difference, however, that it 
rests upon a perfectly level country almost, and is nourished by rich loams, instead 
of rock and sand. The poplar is the firewood chiefly used here, and is burnt when 
dry. Few of them are over six inches in diameter, but they burn briskly, and give 
much heat. About ten miles from here, a shanty has been built, and twenty men are 
now at work upon the road. Of course, through such a country as | have described, 
there is little difficulty in the work of destruction. The timber is small, the country 
is level and free from stones (except boulder), and there is an easy drainage into the 
numerous rivers (creeks we would call them in Canada) which invariably cut their 
way for twenty feet or more beneath the surface. | was out at the works to-day, 
and the cleared portion of the track looks very fine and straight. Certainly, when all 
is grubbed out and graded, it will be a magnificent road. 

There are not many Indians in this neighbourhood at present, most of them 
being away in pursuit of peltries. The word ‘‘wigwam’’ is never heard here. In 
speaking of an Indian’s home it is called a “lodge”. The “lodge in some vast 
wilderness” that Cowper sighed for, can be had cheap here—dirt cheap. It is com- 
posed of skins stretched over some eight or nine poles standing on end on the 
ground, and converging to a common centre near the top (an illustration here 
accompanies this description, which, of course, we are unable to reproduce in 
print). The smoke from the fire, which is built in the centre of the lodge, issues out 
of the top, and, though very comfortable with its buffalo robes and skins of all 
kinds, it has a very rakish and Ojibway-ish look. | never look at one without 
fancying to myself that it is full of wolves inside. This is the Nor’West Indian’s 
house, and they are to be met with everywhere from Rainy Lake to the Mackenzie 
River. It looks odd, however, to see them scattered about the village of Winnipeg, 
where the “poor Indian” comes to barter and drink fire-water. 

Next spring, | shall have an opportunity of smoking the calmut with the fierce 
Plain Crees and the Blackfeet, who come down on horse-back annually to have a 
“talk”, and smoke the pipe of peace with their ‘‘Father” at the stone Fort. These 
are the real Indians, wild and eloquent; and the Doctor tells me it is a strange sight, 
to see them at their dances and medicine mysteries, circumscribing that little speck 
of civilization—the future city of Winnipeg. Many of the Sioux, who committed the 
horrible outrages in Minnesota, are now about Lake Manitobah, and the Doctor is 
coming out next week to take me back to the village for a trip up the Assiniboine 
some seventy-five miles, to Portage la Prairie and Lake Manitobah. At Portage la 
Prairie will be the most flourishing city in this great West, for many reasons, which | 
will defer giving until | have been there. 

So far as | have yet seen, the country is great—inexhaustible—inconceivably rich. 
Farming here is a great pleasure—there is no toil to it, and all who do farm are 
comfortable, and some wealthy. What do you think of a farmer within a bowshot 
of here, being worth seven or eight thousand pounds sterling, and selling to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company last week £5,000 stg. worth of cattle; a man who came 
from Lower Canada nineteen years ago, not worth sixpence. 
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The half-breeds are the only people here who are starving. Five thousand of 
them have to be fed this winter, and it is their own fault—they won’t farm. They 
will hunt buffaloes, drive ox-carts 500 miles up and 500 miles back to St. Cloud, at 
the rate of twenty miles a day: do anything but farm. Hitherto, it was so easy to 
live here that it didn’t matter whether they farmed or not; but the grasshopper put 
a stop to that last summer, and now they are on their beam-ends. As for the 
farmers: Scottish, English and French, not one of them requires relief; other than 
seed wheat, which they are quite able to pay for. This is the true state of the case 
here; but it does not lessen the claims upon humanity. It will take £40,000 to feed 
the people through to next fall; but the £40,000 will be forthcoming. 

As for the future of this country, it is as inevitable as tomorrow’s sunrise. The 
climate is delightful. The weather just now, and there is no appearance of a change, 
is clear, cloudless; bland, and inspiriting; and the thermometer has not sunk below 
30° for a week. In deep winter, there are short spells of severe weather, but they are 
short; so they all tell me, and certainly my experience so far justifies the assertion. | 
never felt such fine weather in November in Canada as we have here just now; and 
there is an exhilaration in it quite new to me. But enough for the present... . 

Mr. Snow has gone off for a week to survey, and | drove him out to the first 
shanty, 10 miles out, where he will remain until Saturday. ...1 received a letter 
from John Parker, yesterday, enquiring about his brother. | saw in the Post-office at 
Fort Garry, alot of papers (Couriers) for him, and made some enquiries at the time, 
but no one seemed to know him. | have requested Dr. Schultz to make enquiries, 
and as | go up with the Doctor to Portage la Prairie next week, | can myself 
endeavour to discover his whereabouts. John says he has not heard from him since 
July, and it is not difficult in this country to be taken out of the way, and never be 
heard of afterwards, should one be careless. | scarcely think, however, that he is in 
this settlement, or | should have heard of him. 

| enclose you a feather of the prairie-chicken; also, an oak leaf picked up ‘‘in the 
land of the Dacotah’’, 150 miles south of this. The hay enclosed is the celebrated 
prairie “‘wire-grass’”’; the other article is a strip of wild sage which grows extensively 
on the prairies. The finest hops | ever saw were growing wild at Eagle River, 
Dacotah Territory. 


Prologue to Tecumseh 


Call in the last few leaves, yes, call them in, 
For ev’ry bird hath ceased its shrilly din, 

And all the butterflies are deadly sick. 
Beneath the sallow walks the dew-worms sleek 
Lie many-coiled, and all the toiling bees 
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Grow tired of bootless journeys to the leas. 
Sheep that do wend far distances afoot, 

Nipping crisp herbage close unto the root, 

Now leave much fleecy wealth in thorny passes, 
Seeking in vain the tangled summer grasses. 

And he who loves wood-violets now must part 
Wan leaves thick strewn in coverts close and start 
More than one centipede or crooked worm 
Before he hath delight. The pleasant form 

Of many a tiny flow’r in blue and white 

And crimson-spotted meets no more the sight. 
Belike those flow’rs of which none knows the name, 
Yet, if you ask, some youth with eye aflame, 
And reddened cheek will tell you that they come 
With screaming blue-jays and the early hum 

Of yellow bees, and through whole months bestreak 
Damp places where the mad-weed and false leek 
Allure the rav’nous kine which largely feed, 
Then quick return with nostrils all ableed’ 

And milk that curdles sudden in the pail. 

He now that listens hears the tamping flail 
Quick-plied, or, if the yellow fields have been 
Profuse of pipy straw, now may be seen 

Their rustling gold heaped high above the eaves, 
And horses panting while the brainéd sheaves 
With stour and din drift from the barn-ways wide. 
The balsam thickets by the meadow side 

Are green and still. Should one here fall asleep 

In pastoral dreaminess, small flies will keep 

A little mid-day uproar overhead. 

Nor will one wake until the sun hath sped 

And lowings loud one’s drowsy sense affright. 
The glossy milk plant’s scarfs of snowy white 
Have blown away into the neighb’ring fields, 
And little pleasure now the meadow yields * 
Save ’tis the permeant joy of odours strange 
From reed and flag outborne, and the wide range 
Of sallow rushes and the sunburnt fern. 

Ah! now the loneliest very loneliest tarn, 

With prickly ash engirt, seems lonelier far 

Than when with flushing eve the summer star 
Tapered her beams aslant the smooth-topt wood. 
And lonelier now seems each wan solitude, 

With little lake low-couched among the hills, 
And noisy murmurings of hidden rills 
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Swoll'’n with the steady fall of autumn rain. 
Once more the oak is humbled, and again, 
With ragged stems and spray quite tempest-shorn, 
The aged elms and hoary birches mourn. 
He that doth listen now will something hear— 
‘Tis Winter’s hounds a-baying up the year. 
Therefore the timid hare with all his kin 
Grows winter-white, and squirrels have gathered in 
Their forest spoils. Therefore the wild fowl takes 
Its seaward flight and leaves its peaceful lakes 
Lost in the mighty bosom of the wood. 
The faintest winds which blow there are imbued 
With old traditions, but the brave of yore, 
Who gave them meaning, tread the paths no more. 
Their mem’ries haunt adown the wid’ning years, 
Still teazing us from quiet into tears; 
And restless longings, amid all our ploys 
And fev’rish ventures, with unwonted noise 
Of leaves and stony brooks are ever coming 
Troubling our minds as doth a wild bee’s humming 
The dungeoned captive. Straightway then we seek 
O’erbranchéd forest-ways and haunt each creek 
Till teeming Fancy, profuse of her powers, 
Peoples the woods. Once more th’ heroic hours 
Flare up within the overcultured brain. 
We see the camp-fires gleaming, and again 
We see the wigwams by the river-side 
Outpour their crafty breed, and swart forms glide 
From thickets noiselessly. Amidst the throng 
Powhattan comes, Tomocomo the strong, 
Bold Wingina and lofty Ensenore. 
What Wampanoag strideth quick before 
With haughty port? 'Tis great Massassoit! 
The cunning Uncas hastes, his dark eye lit 
With fury, and from Pokanoket’s glade 
Canonchet, too, the last, the lost has strayed 
With hapless Weetamore. 

Again we hear 
The wild, mad war-whoop ringing loud and clear— 
Tis Pontiac! "Tis Pontiac the fierce! 
| saw his vengeful, horrid weapon pierce 
The pale-face enemy. | saw him lift 
His sun-burnt arm, and straight out flew a gift 
Of warriors from the woods, and after them 
A melancholy madman sighing came— 
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"Twas Logan, sad old Logan, who hath sent 

A thrilling plaint for nations’ wonderment 
Through the wide world. But whence that sudden stir— 
Those voices reaching through the woods? The fir 
Gives solemn utt’rance, and the steady oak 
Prospers against full many a laboured stroke 

Of rough and bullying wind. Yet ’tis not these; 
For now they shout, and all the forest trees 
Shake to their roots; and now they shout, and all 
The last encrimsoned autumn leaves down fall. 

I hear them shout ’tis great Tecumseh hastes 

O’er creek and moor, and wild outlying wastes. 
They shout again, and then, with lofty stride, 
Tecumseh comes to weld the nations wide. 


August 


Dull August! Maiden of the sultry days, 

And Summer’s latest born! When all the woods 
Grow dim with smoke, and smirch their lively green 
With haze of long-continued drought begot; 
When every field grows yellow, and a plague 

Of thirst dries up its herbage to the root, 

So that the cattle grow quite ribby-lean 

On woody stalks whose juices all are spent; 
When every fronded fern in mid-wood hid 
Grows sick and yellow with the jaundice heat, 
Whilst those on hill-sides glare with patchy red; 
When streamlets die upon the lichened rocks, 
And leave the bleaching pebbles shining bare,” 
And every mussel shell agape and parched, 

And small snail-craft quite emptied of their crews; 
When not one angel-cloud is to be seen 

To image coolness and the coming rain, 

But all the air with stour and dust is filled, 
Through which the sun stares with a pallid face 
On which one long may look, and turn, and read 
Some prophecy of old with eyes undimmed; 
When every morn is fiery as the noon, 

And every eve is fiery as the morn, 
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And every night a prison hot and dark, 

Where one doth sleep and dream of pleasant snow, 
And winter’s icicles and blessed cold, 

But, soon awakes, with limbs uneasy cramped, 

And garments drenched, and stifled, panting breath; 
When life itself grows weary of its use, 

And mind is tarnished with the hue of things, 

And thoughts are sickened with o’erdarkened food, 
When man uneasy strolls, a listless mome 

In museless misery, a wretch indeed— 

Say, fiery maiden, with the scorching eyes, 

What hast thou left to chain us to the earth? 


Ah, there are busy forms which, all unsought, 
Find yet a relish in thy scanty store. 

And, for that blooms are scarce, therefore the bee 
Wades knee-deep in the purple thistle tops, 

And shares their sweetness with the hungry wasp. 
Therefore the butterfly comes sailing down, 
And, heedless, lighting on a hummer’s back, 
Soon tacks aloft in sudden strange alarm, 
Whilst bee and wasp quick scurry out of sight, 
And leave their treasures to the plodding ant. 
The beetle in the tree-top sits and sings 

His brassy tune with increase to the end, 

And one may peep and peer amongst the leaves, 
Yet see him not though still he sits aloft, 

And winds his reedy horn into the noon. 

Now many a sob is heard in thickets dim, 
Where little birds sit, pensive, on the spray, 

And muse mayhap on the delights of Spring; 
And many a chitmunk whistles out its fear, 
And jerks and darts along the panneled rails, 
Then stops, and watches with unwinking eyes 
Where you do stand, as motionless as death; 
But should you wag a finger through the air, 

Or move a-tiptoe o’er the crispy sod, 

‘Twill snudge away beneath the balsam brush, 
Quick lost and safe among the reddened spray. 
Now one may sit within a little vale, 

Close to the umbrage of some wood whose gums 
Give heavy odours to the heavy air, 

And watch the dusty crackers snap their wings, 
Whilst gangs of blue-flies fetch a buzzing teaze 
Of mad, uneasy whirlings overhead. 
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Now one may mark the spider trim his web 
From bough to bough, and sorrow at the fate 
Of many a sapless fly quite picked and bare, 
Still hanging lifeless in the silken mesh, 

Or muse upon the maze of insect brede 

Which finds a home and feeds upon the leaves 
Till naught but fibre-skeletons are hung 

From branch to branch up to the highest twig. 
And many a curious pleasance may be seen 

And strange disport. Of such the wondrous glee 
The joinéd gnats have in their headlong flight; 
The wild’ring quest of horse-flies humming past 
In twos and threes, and the small cloud of wings 
Which mix and throng together in the sun. 

A num’rous kin dart shining o’er some pool 
Spared from the general wreck of water store, 
And from the lofty woods crow-blackbird trains 
Chuck o’er the barren leas with long-drawn flight. 
Far o’er the hills the grouse’s feath’ry drum 
Beats quick and loud within a beechen copse, 
And, sometimes, when the heavy woods are still, 
A single tap upon a hemlock spire 

Dwells with the lonely glades in echoes deep. 


Then with the eve comes sounds of varied note. 
The boys troop clam’ring to the woods, and curs 
Yelp sharply where the groundhog’s lair is found. 
The horn has called the reapers from the fields, 
And, now, from cots half-hid by fruited trees, 

The homely strains of fiddle or of fife, 

Which distance sweetens with a needed art, 

Come dropping on the ear. And sometimes, too, 

If sparks are deemed sincere, and rustic love 

Run smooth, the merry milkmaids sing 

A fallow’s length with pails at elbow slung, 

Or, while they thrust the draw-well dangler down, 
’Gainst which the swains oppose their yielding strength, 
Laugh loud and long, or scold with mimicked heat. 


These find a pleasure in the waste of days, 
And strive against the mis’ry of the time 

With am’rous snares and artifice of love. 

Not less those faithful ones who look upon 
This weather-sorrow with sufficing joy— 

The old, who still would linger with their seed, 
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And snatch a little comfort from the earth. 

Still would they gaze upon the simmering sun, 
And take the warmth into their aged bones, 

Nor cavil with the hindrances which stay. 

The lethal hour when death shall come and bend 
Their reverend heads into the restful grave. 


Hail August! Maiden of the sultry days, 

To thee | bring the measured meed of praise. 

For, though thou hast besmirched the day and night, 
And hid a wealth of glory from our sight, 

Thou still dost build in musing, pensive mood, 

Thy blissful idyls in the underwood. 

Thou still dost yield new beauties, fair and young, 
With many a form of grace as yet unsung, 

Which ripens o’er thy pathway and repays 

The toil and languor of the sultry days. 


A Ballad for Brave Women 


A story worth telling our annals afford, 
Tis the wonderful journey of Laura Secord! 
Her poor crippled spouse hobbled home with the news, 
That Boerstler was nigh! “Not a minute to lose, 
Not an instant,” said Laura, “for stoppage or pause— 
| must hurry and warn our brave troops at Decaw’s.”’ 
“What! you!” said her husband, “‘to famish and tire!” 
“Yes, me!”’ said brave Laura, her bosom on fire. 
“And how will you pass the gruff sentry,” said he, 
“Who is posted so near us?” 

“Just wait till you see! 
The foe is approaching, and means to surprise 
Our troops, as you tell me. Oh, husband, there flies 
No dove with a message so needful as this— 
Ill take it, I'll bear it. Good-bye!” with a kiss. 
Then a biscuit she ate, tucked her skirts well about, 
And a bucket she slung on each arm, and went out. 


"Twas the bright blush of dawn, when the stars melt from sight 
Dissolved by its breath like a dream of the night; 
When Heaven seems opening on man and his pain, 
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Ere the rude day strengthens and shuts it again. 
But Laura had eyes for her duty alone— 
She marked not the glow and the gloom that were thrown 
By the nurslings of morn, by the cloud-lands at rest, 
By the spells of the East, and the weirds of the West. 
Behind was the foe, full of craft and of guile; 
Before her a long day of travel and toil. 
“No time this for gazing,” said Laura, as near 
To the sentry she drew— 

“Halt! You cannot pass here!” 
“I cannot pass here! Why, sirrah, you drowse! 
Are you blind? Don’t you see | am off to my cows?” 
“Well, well, you can go!”” So she wended her way 
To the pasture’s lone side, where the farthest cow lay, 
Got her up, caught a teat, and, with pail at her knees, 
Made her budge, inch by inch, till she drew by degrees 
To the edge of the forest: “I’ve hoaxed, on my word, 
Both you and the sentry,” said Laura Secord. 


With a lingering look at her home, then away 

She sped through the wild-wood—a wilderness gray— 
Nature’s privacy, haunt of a virgin sublime, 

And the mother who bore her, as ancient as Time; 
Where the linden had space for its fans and its flowers, 
The balsam its tents, and the cedar its bowers; 

Where the lord of the forest, the oak, had its realm, 
The ash its domain, and its kingdom the elm; 

Where the pine bowed its antlers in tempests, and gave 
To the ocean of leaves the wild dash of the wave; 

And the mystical hemlock—the forest’s high-priest— 
Hung its weird, raking top-gallant branch to the east. 


And denser and deeper the solitude grew; 

The underwood thickened and drenched her with dew. 
She tript over moss-covered logs, fell, arose, 

Sped and stumbled again by the hour, till her clothes 
Were rent by the branches and thorns, and her feet 
Grew tender and way-worn and blistered with heat. 
And on, ever on, through the forest she passed, 

Her soul in her task, but each pulse beating fast; 

For shadowy forms seemed to flit through the glades, 
And beckon her into their limitless shades; 

And mystical sounds—in the forest alone, 

Ah, who has not heard them?—the voices! the moan 
Or the sigh of mute nature which sinks on the ear, 
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And fills us with sadness, or thrills us with fear? 

And who, lone and lost in the wilderness deep, 

Has not felt the strange fancies, the tremours which creep 
And assemble within, till the heart ’gins to fail, 

The courage to flinch, and the cheek to grow pale, 

Midst the shadows which mantle the Spirit that broods 

In the sombre, the deep-haunted, heart of the woods? 


She stopt—it was noonday. The wilds she espied 
Seemed solitudes measureless. ‘“‘Help me!”’ she cried; 
Her piteous lips parched with thirst, and her eyes 
Strained with gazing. The sun in his infinite skies 
Looked down on no creature more hapless than she, 
For woman is woman where’er she may be. 

For a moment she faltered, then came to her side 

The heroine’s spirit—the Angel of Pride. 

One moment she faltered. Beware! What is this? 

The coil of the serpent! the rattlesnake’s hiss! 

One moment, then onward. What sounds far and near? 
The howl of the wolf! yet she turned not in fear, 

Nor bent from her course, till her eye caught a gleam, 
From the woods, of a meadow through which flowed a stream, 
Pure and sweet with the savour of leaf and of flower, 
By the night-dew distilled and the soft forest shower; 
Pure and cold as its spring in the rock crystalline, 
Whence it gurgled and gushed ’twixt the roots of the pine. 
And blest above bliss is the pleasure of thirst, 

Where there’s water to quench it; for pleasure is nursed 
In the cradle of pain, and twin marvels are they 

Whose interdependence is born with our clay. 

Yes, blessed is water, and blessed is thirst, 

Where there’s water to quench it; but this is the worst 
Of this life, that we reck not the blessings God sends, 
Till denied them. But Laura, who felt she had friends 
In Heaven, as well as on earth, knew to thank 

The Giver of all things, and gratefully drank. 


Once more on the pathway, through swamp and through mire, 
Through covert and thicket, through bramble and brier, 

She toiled to the highway, then over the hill, 

And down the deep valley, and past the new mill, 

And through the next woods, till, at sunset, she came 

To the first British picket, and murmured her name; 

Thence, guarded by Indians, footsore and pale, 

She was led to FitzGibbon, and told him her tale. 
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For a moment her reason forsook her; she raved, 

She laughed, and she cried—“‘They are saved! they are saved!” 
Then her senses returned, and, with thanks loud and deep 
Sounding sweetly around her, she sank into sleep. 

And Boerstler came up; but his movements were known, 

His force was surrounded, his scheme was o’erthrown. 

By a woman’s devotion—on stone be’t engraved! — 

The foeman was beaten, and Burlington saved. 


Ah! faithful to death were our women of yore. 

Have they fled with the past, to be heard of no more? 
No, no! Though this laurelled one sleeps in the grave, 
We have maidens as true, we have matrons as brave; 
And should Canada ever be forced to the test— 

To spend for our country the blood of her best— 
When her sons lift the linstock and brandish the sword 
Her daughters will think of brave Laura Secord. 
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Isabella Valancy Crawford 


Born in Dublin, Ireland, Isabella Valancy Crawford (1850-1887) emigrated to 
Canada West with her family in 1858. Her father, a doctor, set up a practice in 
Paisley, but the Crawfords’ stay in the village was a disaster as nine of their twelve 
children died and the family lived in poverty. An unnamed narrator later recounted 
how the Crawfords came to leave Paisley in 1864: 


In the summer of 1864 my brother and | travelling for the Canada Land Company 
throughout Eastern Canada, happened to put up for the night at a village hotel, north 
of Kingston. 

There we met Dr. Crawford, at that time a man of nearly sixty years of age. His 
wife, a son and two daughters. The eldest of these daughters afterwards turned out to 
be that great poetess of Canada, Isabe/ Valancy Crawford. 

They seemed to be very poorly off and we felt really sorry for them out here in 
Canada amidst such unsuitable surroundings. My brother, knowing that there was no 
resident physician in the village of Lakefield, made to them the following offer. That 
they move to Lakefield and make use of his home during the months in which he 
would be away from the village. + 


When Dr. Crawford’s practice in Lakefield proved no more remunerative than his 
previous one in Paisley, the Crawfords moved to Peterborough. After the death of 
her father® and of her sister, ‘‘Valancy,” as she was called by her family, moved 
with her mother to Toronto. Still poor, they lived above a grocery store at the 
corner of King and John Streets. Here “the great poetess of Canada’’ died; she was 
buried, however, in Peterborough. 

As a young woman “Valancy”’ set out to aid the family fortunes by writing 
stories and poems for newspapers and periodicals. She was successful in getting her 
work published. Some of her short stories appeared in American magazines, and the 
Toronto Globe serialized her novel ‘‘A Little Bacchante, Some Black Sheep,” now 
evidently lost, sometime in 1885-1886. From the early eighteen-seventies until her 
death, her poems appeared in Toronto newspapers. An early poem “‘The Vesper 
Star’ was published in the Mail on December 24, 1873. A few days before she died 
on February 12, 1887, “The Rose of a Nation’s Thanks,”’ written to celebrate the 
return of the soldiers from the North-West Rebellion in 1885, was reprinted by 
request in the Telegram; it had originally appeared in the Telegram on june 17, 
1885. Old Spookses’ Pass, Malcolm’s Katie, and Other Poems, @ vo/ume of her 
poetry, was published in Toronto in 1884, But despite her success in getting her 
work published and even in having her book reviewed in both Great Britain and 
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Canada, she did not earn enough to conquer her poverty. The newspapers and 
magazines paid little, when they paid at all. Few of the thousand copies Miss 
Crawford had printed of Old Spookses’ Pass so/d during her lifetime. 

It was only after her death that Miss Crawford began to be recognized as “‘the 
great poetess of Canada.” John W. Garvin collected many of her poems from the 
newspapers and periodicals, edited them,* and in 1905 published them, with the 
poems from the earlier volume, as The Collected Poems of Isabella Valancy Craw- 
ford. In 1923 his wife, Katherine Hale, published \sabella Valancy Crawford in 
Lorne Pierce’s Makers of Canadian Literature series.* Selections from her poetry 
have since appeared in several anthologies of Canadian literature. It is only recently, 
however, that there has been a real revival of interest in her work. 

The most stimulating thoughts on Miss Crawford’s poetry have come from two 
contemporary poets, James Reaney and Dorothy Livesay. In a speech on “Isabella 
Valancy Crawford” published in Our Living Tradition in 1959, Reaney summarized 
what he saw as her controlling myth and concluded that she ‘“‘was one of the first to 
translate our still mysterious melancholy dominion into the releasing potentially 
apocalyptic dominion of poetry.’’> Miss Livesay’s article on Isabella Valancy Craw- 
ford appeared in Canadian Literature in 1973.° In it she presents her analysis and 
reconstruction of “a curious long poem parallel to Malcolm’s Katie’? which she 
found among the unpublished Crawford papers at Queen’s and which she calls ‘‘The 
Hunters Twain.”’ Perhaps Miss Livesay’s most important discovery about this un- 
finished poem on the theme of “hope versus despair’’ is that two of Miss Craw- 
ford’s most famous lyrics, “The Dark Stag’ and “The Lily Bed,” and possibly a 
third, ‘The Canoe,” “were intended to be part of a structural whole.’”’ For this 
reason, even though Miss Crawford herself published them separately, we decided 
to omit them from this anthology and to reprint only poems that clearly are 
complete in themselves, 

The poems reprinted here display some of the variety in Miss Crawford’s work. 
“Old Spookses’ Pass’’’ and “Malcolm’s Katie’’® are both narratives. In “Old Spook- 
ses’ Pass” a friendly ghost helps a cowboy save the stampeding cattle he and his 
companions are driving across “The Rockies, by way of ‘Old Spookses’ Pass’.”’ This 
poem is probably the most interesting and the most successful of Miss Crawford’s 
“dialect’”’ poems. Its subject is relatively rare in Canadian literature. The energetic 
manner in which she handles the subject and the dimension of mystery which she 
adds transform the poem from a conventional ‘wild west’ melodrama into a haunt- 
ing statement about the spirit of man. In a similar way, Miss Crawford transforms 
the melodramatic conventions she uses in ‘“Malcolm’s Katie: A Love Story.’’ Read as 
a realistic love story, the narrative is a disaster. Its ending with Alfred’s attempt to 
drown himself and Katie, Max’s sudden appearance after years far away in the 
backwoods, his rescue of Katie, Alfred’s death, and Malcolm’s decision not only to 
allow Katie to marry Max but also to abandon his prosperous farm to live with 
them “deep in the heart of tall, green maple groves” is incredibly sensational and 
sentimental. Read, however, as a symbolic statement about the nature of love, the 
poem becomes Miss Crawford’s most important contribution to the “apocalyptic 
dominion of poetry.”’ 
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The other three poems reprinted here are much less “apocalyptic” than ‘‘Mal- 
colm’s Katie.” “Said the Skylark’’? plays with another of Miss Crawford’s favourite 
themes, that of freedom. “The Camp of Souls’’'® is similar in some respects to the 
lyrics of “The Hunters Twain.”’ Images drawn from nature and Indian lore control 
the song of the dead “Singing Leaves.’’ Although, like the spirit in “Old Spookses’ 
Pass,”’ he seems friendly, his song combines images of violence and wildness with 
those of love and gentleness. ‘The Rose of a Nation’s Thanks,”’'' one of her 
relatively few occasional poems, echoes Miss Crawford's belief in the nationhood of 
Canada. 


Footnotes 


1 This story is reprinted by James Reaney in his “Introduction” to a new edition of Isabella 

Valancy Crawford’s Collected Poems (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1972), p. ix. 

2-Norah Story says that Dr. Crawford died and that Miss Crawford and her mother moved to 

Toronto in 1875, See “Isabella Valancy Crawford’”’ in The Oxford Companion to Canadian 

History and Literature (Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1967), p. 194. 

3-In “A Word from the Editor,”’ John Garvin says that “his principal labour’ was “‘to correct 

the errors of the printers in punctuation, etc.’’ There is, however, some evidence in the version 

of “Old Spookses’ Pass’’ published in The Collected Poems of Isabella Valancy Crawford that 

he may have made more substantial emendations. See The Collected Poems, /ohn W. Garvin, 

ed. (Toronto: William Briggs, 1905), p. 3. 

4.Katherine Hale, \sabella Valancy Crawford (Toronto: Ryerson, [1923]). This book is the 

chief source for the bio-bibliographical information in this introduction. 

S-James Reaney, “Isabella Valancy Crawford,’’ in Our Living Tradition Second and Third 

Series, Robert L. McDougall, ed. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1959), p. 288. Some 

of this material is republished in Reaney’s “Introduction” to Crawford’s Collected Poems 

(1972). 

Se ‘Dorothy Livesay, ‘The Hunters Twain,”’ Canadian Literature, No. 55 (Winter, 1973), pp. 75-98. 
Isabella Valency Crawford, ‘“‘Old Spookses’ Pass,’’ Old eran Pass, Malcolm’s Katie, and 

Other Poems (Toronto: Bain, 1884), pp. |1]-19. This is the version reprinted here. 

8-Crawford, ‘Malcolm's Katie: A Love Story,’’ Old Spookses’ Pass, pp. 40-86. This is the 

version reprinted here. 

9-Crawford, ‘‘Said the Skylark,’’ Old Spookses’ Pass, pp. 182-184. This is the version reprinted 

here. 

10-Crawford, ‘‘The Camp of Souls,’’ The Collected Poems, 7905, pp. 52-55. This is the version 

reprinted here. This poem appeared originally, however, in the Toronto Telegram, August 9, 

1880. 

11-Crawford, “‘The Rose of a Nation’s Thanks,”’ The Collected Poems, 1905, pp. 45-47. This is 

the version reprinted here. The poem was printed first in the Toronto Telegram, June 17, 1885 

and reprinted in the same newspaper, February 5, 1887. 
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Old Spookses’ Pass 


We’d camp’d that night on Yaller Bull Flat— 
Thar was Possum Billy, an’ Tom, an’ me. 
Right smart at throwin’ a lariat 
Was them two fellers, as ever | see; 
An’ for ridin’ a broncho, or argyin’ squar 
With the devil roll’d up in the hide of a mule, 
Them two fellers that camp’d with me thar 
Would hev made an’ or’nary feller a fool. 


Fur argyfyin’ in any way, 
Thet hed to be argy’d with sinew an’ bone, 
I never see’d fellers could argy like them; 
But just right har | will hev to own 
Thet whar brains come in in the game of life, 
They held the poorest keerds in the lot; 
An’ when hands was shown, some other chap 
Rak’d in the hull of the blam’d old pot! 


We was short of hands, the herd was large, 
An’ watch an’ watch we divided the night; 

We could hear the coyotes howl an’ whine, 
But the darn’d critters kept out of sight 

Of the camp-fire blazin’; an’ now an’ then 
Thar come a rustle an’ sort of rush, 

A rattle a-sneakin’ away from the blaze, 
Thro’ the rattlin’, cracklin’ grey sage bush. 


IV 


We’d chanc’d that night on a pootyish lot, 
With a tol’ble show of tall, sweet grass— 
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We was takin’ Speredo’s drove across 

The Rockies, by way of ‘‘Old Spookses’ Pass” — 
An’ a mite of a creek went crinklin’ down, 

Like a “‘pocket” bust in the rocks overhead, 
Consid’able shrunk, by the summer drought, 

To asilver streak in its gravelly bed. 
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Twas a fairish spot fur to camp a’ night; 
An’ chipper | felt, tho’ sort of skeer’d 
That them two cowboys with only me, 
Couldn’t boss three thousand head of a herd. 
| took the fust of the watch myself; 
An’ as the red sun down the mountains sprang, 
| roll’d a fresh quid, an’ got on the back 
Of my peart leetle chunk of a tough mustang. 
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An’ Possum Billy was sleepin’ sound, 
Es only a cowboy knows how to sleep; 
An’ Tommy’s snores would hev made a old 
Buffalo bull feel kind o’ cheap. 
Wal, pard, | reckin’ thar’s no sech time 
For dwind’lin’ a chap in his own conceit, 
Es when them mountains an’ awful stars, 
Jest hark to the tramp of his mustang’s feet. 


Vil 


It pears to me that them solemn hills 
Beckin’ them stars so big an’ calm, 
An’ whisper, ‘‘Make tracks this way, my friends, 
We’ve ring’d in here a specimen man; 
He’s here alone, so we’ll take a look 
Thro’ his ganzy an’ vest, an’ his blood an’ bone, 
An’ post ourselves as to whether his heart 
Is flesh, or a rotten, made-up stone!”’ 
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VIII 


An’ it’s often seemed, on a midnight watch, 
When the mountains blacken’d the dry, brown sod, 
That a chap, if he shut his eyes, might grip 
The great kind hand of his Father-God. 
| rode round the herd at a sort of walk— 
The shadders come stealin’ thick an’ black; 
I'd jest got to leave tew that thar chunk 
Of a mustang tew keep in the proper track. 


IX 


Ever see’d a herd ring’d in at night? 
Wal, it’s sort of cur’us,—the watchin’ sky, 

The howl of coyotes—a great black mass, 
With thar an’ thar the gleam of a eye 

An’ the white of a horn—an’, now an’ then, 
An’ old bull liftin’ his shaggy head, 

With a beller like a.broke-up thunder growl— 
An’ the summer lightnin’, quick an’ red, 
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Twistin’ an’ turning’ amid the stars, 
Silent as snakes at play in the grass, 
An’ plungin’ thar fangs in the bare old skulls 
Of the mountains, frownin’ above the Pass. 
An’ all so still, that the leetle creek, 
Twinklin’ and crinklin’ from stone to stone, 
Grows louder an’ louder, an’ fills the air 
With a cur’us sort of a singing’ tone. * 
It ain’t no matter wharever ye be, 
(I'll "low it’s a cur’us sort of case) 
Whar thar’s runnin’ water, it’s sure to speak 
Of folks tew home an’ the old home place; 
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An’ yer bound tew listen an’ hear it talk, 
Es yer mustang crunches the dry, bald sod; 
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Fur | reckin’ the hills, an’ stars, an’ creek 
Are all of ’em preachers sent by God. 

An’ them mountains talk tew a chap this way: 
“Climb, if ye can, ye degenerate cuss!” 

An’ the stars smile down on aman, an’ say, 
“Come higher, poor critter, come up tew us!” 
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An’ | reckin’, pard, thar is One above 
The highest old star that a chap can see, 
An’ He says, in a solid, etarnal way, 
““Ye never can stop till ye got to ME!” 
Good fur Him, tew! fur | calculate 
He ain’t the One to dodge an’ tew shirk, 
Or waste a mite of the things He’s made, 
Or knock off till He’s finished His great Day’s work! 


XIll 


We’ve got to labor an’ strain an’ snort 
Along thet road thet He’s planned an’ made; 
Don’t matter a mite He’s cut His line 
Tew run over a ’tarnal, tough up-grade; 
An’ if some poor sinner ain’t built tew hold 
Es big a head of steam es the next, 
An’ keeps slippin’ an’ slidin’ "way down hill, 
Why, He don’t make out that He’s awful vex’d. 


XIV 


Fur He knows He made Him in that thar way, 
Somewhars tew fit in His own great plan; 
An’ He ain’t the Bein’ tew pour His wrath 
On the head of thet slimpsy an’ slippery man, 
An’ He says tew the feller, “Look here, my son, 
You’re the worst hard case that ever | see, 
But be thet it takes ye a million y’ars, 
Ye never can stop till ye git tew ME!” 
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XV 


Them’s my idees es | pann’d them out; 
Don’t take no stock in them creeds that say, 
Thar’s a chap with horns thet’s took control 
Of the rollin’ stock on thet up-grade way, 
Thet’s free to tote up es ugly a log 
Es grows in his big bush grim an’ black, 
An’ slyly put it across the rails, 
Tew hist a poor critter clar off the track. 
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An’ when he’s pooty well busted an’ smash’d, 
The devil comes smilin’ an’ bowin’ round, 
Says tew the Maker, ‘“‘Guess ye don’t keer 
Tew trouble with stock that ain’t parfactly sound; 
Lemme tote him away—best ye can do— 
Neglected, | guess, tew build him with care; 
I'll hide him in hell—better thet folks 
Shouldn’t see him laid up on the track for repair!” 
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Don’t take no stock in them creeds at all; 
Ain’t one of them cur’us sort of moles 
Thet think the Maker is bound to let 
The devil git up a “corner” in souls. 
Ye think I’ve put up a biggish stake? 
Wal, I’ll bet fur all I’m wuth, d’ye see? 
He ain’t wuth shucks thet won’t dar tew lay 
All his pile on his own idee! 


XVIII 


Ye bet yer boots | am safe tew win, 
Es the chap thet’s able tew smilin’ smack 
The ace he’s been hidin’ up his sleeve 
Kerslap on top of a feller’s jack! 
Es | was sayin’, the night wus dark, 
The lightnin’ skippin’ from star to star; 
Thar wa’n’t no clouds but a thread of mist, 
No sound but the coyotes yell afar, 
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An’ the noise of the creek as it called tew me, 
“Pard, don’t ye mind the mossy, green spot 
Whar a creek stood still fur a drowzin’ spell 
Right in the midst of the old home lot? 
Whar, right at sundown on Sabba’day, 
Ye skinn’d yerself of yer meetin’ clothes, 
An dove, like a duck, whar the water clar 
Shone up like glass through the lily-blows? 
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“Yer soul wus white es yer skin them days, 
Yer eyes es clar es the creek at rest; 
The wust idee in yer head thet time 
Wus robbin’ a bluebird’s swingin’ nest. 
Now ain’t ye changed? declar fur it, pard; 
Thet creek would question, it pears tew me, 
Ef ye looked in its waters agin tew night, 
‘Who may this old cuss of a sinner be?’ ” 
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Thet wus the style thet thet thar creek 
In “Old Spookses’ Pass,” in the Rockies, talked; 
Drowzily list’nin’ | rode round the herd, 
When all of a sudden the mustang balked, 
An’ shied with a snort; | never know’d 
Thet tough leetle critter tew show a scare 
In storm or dark; but he jest scrouch’d down, 
With his nostrils snuffin’ the damp, cool air, 
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An’ his flanks a-quiver. Shook up? Wal, yes 
Guess’d we hev heaps of tarnation fun; 
| calculated quicker’n light 
That the herd would be off on a healthy run. 
But thar warn’t a stir tew horn or hoof; 
The herd, like a great black mist, lay spread, 
While har an’ thar a grazin’ bull 
Loom’d up, like a mighty ‘‘thunder head.” 
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XXIll 


I riz in my saddle an’ star’d around— 

On the mustang’s neck | felt the sweat; 
Thar wus nuthin’ tew see—sort of felt the har 

Commencin’ tew crawl on my scalp, ye bet! 
Felt kind of cur’us—own up | did; 

Felt sort of dry in my mouth an’ throat. 
Sez I, “Ye ain’t goin’ tew scare, old hoss, 

At a prowlin’ cuss of a blamed coyote?” 
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But ’twan’t no coyote nor prowlin’ beast, 
Nor rattle a-wrigglin’ through the grass, 
Nor a lurkin’ red-skin—’twan’t my way 
In a game like that to sing out, ‘‘I pass!” 
But | know’d when | glimps’d the rollin’ whites, 
The sparks from the black of the mustang’s eye, 
Thar wus somethin’ waltzin’ up thet way 
Thet would send them critters off on the fly! 
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In the night-air’s tremblin’, shakin’ hands 
Felt it beatin’ kerslap onto me, 
Like them waves thet chas’d thet President chap 
Thet went on the war-trail in old Judee. 
The air wus bustin’—but silent es death; 
An’ lookin’ up, in a second I seed 
The sort of sky thet allers looks down 
On the rush an’ the roar of a night stampede. 
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Tearin’ along the indigo sky 
Wus a drove of clouds, snarl’d an’ black; 
Scuddin’ along to’ards the risin’ moon, 
Like the sweep of a darn’d hungry pack 
Of preairie wolves to’ard a bufferler, 
The heft of the herd, left out of sight; 
| dror’d my breath right hard, fur | know’d 
We wus in fur a ’tarnal run thet night. 
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XXVII 


Quiet? Ye bet! The mustang scrounch’d, 
His neck stretch’d out an’ his nostrils wide; 
The moonshine swept, a white river down, 
The black of the mighty mountain’s side, 
Lappin’ over an’ over the stuns an’ brush 
In whirls an’ swirls of leapin’ light, 
Making’ straight fur the herd, whar black an’ still, 
It stretch’d away to the left an’ right 
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On the level lot;—I tell ye, pard, 
| know’d when it touch’d the first black hide, 
Me an’ the mustang would hev a show 
Fur a breezy bit of an’ evenin’ ride! 
One! it flow’d over a homely pine 
Thet riz from a cranny, lean an’ lank, 
A cleft of the mountain;—reckinin’ two, 
It slapp’d onto an’ old steer’s heavin’ flank, 
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Es sound be slept on the skirt of the herd, 
Dreamin’ his dreams of the sweet blue grass 
On the plains below; an’ afore it touched 
The other wall of “Old Spookses’ Pass” 
The herd wus up!—not one at a time, 
Thet ain’t the style in a midnight run,— 
They wus up an’ off like es all thair minds 
Wus roll’d in the hide of only one! 
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I’ve fit in a battle, an’ heerd the guns 
Blasphemin’ God with their devils’ yell; 
Heerd the stuns of a fort like thunder crash 
In front of the scream of a red-hot shell; 
But thet thar poundin’ of iron hoofs, 
The clatter of horns, the peltin’ sweep 
Of three thousand head of a runnin’ herd, 
Made all of them noises kind of cheap. 
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The Pass jest open’d its giant throat 
An’ its lips of granite, an’ let a roar 
Of answerin’ echoes; the mustang buck’d, 
Then answer’d the bridle; an’, pard, afore 
The twink of a fire-bug, lifted his legs 
Over stuns an’ brush, like a lopin’ deer— 
A smart leetle critter! An’ thar wus | 
*Longside of the plungin’ leadin’ steer! 
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A low-set critter, not much account 

For heft or looks, but one of them sort 
Thet kin fetch a herd at his darn’d heels 

With a toss of his horns or a mite of a snort, 
Fur a fight or a run; an’ thar wus |, 

Pressin’ clus to the steel of his heavin’ flank, 
An’ cussin’ an’ shoutin’—while overhead 

The moon in the black clouds tremblin’ sank, 
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Like a bufferler overtook by the wolves 
An’ pull’d tew the ground by the scuddin’ pack. 
The herd rush’d on with a din an’ crash, 
Dim es a shadder, vast an’ black; 
Couldn’t tell ef a hide wus black or white, 
But from the dim surges a-roarin’ by 
Bust long red flashes—the flamin’ light 


From some old steer’s furious an’ scareful eye. 
» 
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Thet pass in the Rockies fairly roar’d; 

An sudden’ es winkin’ came the bang 
An rattle of thunder. Tew see the grit 

Of thet peart little chunk of a tough mustang! 
Not a buck nor a shy!—he gev a snort 

Thet shook the foam on his steamin’ hide, 
An’ leap’d along.—Wal, pard, ye bet 

I’d a healthy show fur a lively ride. 
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An’ them cowboys slept in the leetle camp, 

Calm es three kids in a truckle bed; 
Declar the crash wus enough tew put 

Life in the dust of the sleepin’ dead! 
The thunder kept droppin’ its awful shells, 

One at a minute, on mountain an’ rock: 
The pass with its stone lips thunder’d back; 

An’ the rush an’ roar an’ whirlin’ shock 
Of the runnin’ herd wus fit tew bust 

A tenderfoot’s heart hed he chanc’d along; 
But | jest let out of my lungs an’ throat 

A rippin’ old verse of a herdsman’s song, 
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An’ sidl’d the mustang closer up, 
’Longside of the leader, an’ hit him flat 
On his steamin’ flank with a lightsome stroke 
Of the end of my limber lariat; 
He never swerv’d, an’ we thunder’d on, 
Black in the blackness, red in the red 
Of the lightnin’ blazin’ with ev’ry clap 
That bust from the black guns overhead! 
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The mustang wus shod, an’ the lightnin’ bit 
At his iron shoes each step he run, 

Then plung’d in the yearth—we rode in flame, 
Fur the flashes roll’d inter only one, 

Same es the bellers made one big roar; 
Yet thro’ the whirl of din an’ flame 

| sung an’ shouted, an’ call’d the steer 
| sidl’d agin by his own front name, 
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An’ struck his side with my fist an’ foot— 
"Twas jest like hittin’ a rushin’ stone, 

An’ he thunder’d ahead—|! couldn’t boss 
The critter a mossel, I’m free tew own. 
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The sweat come a-pourin’ down my beard; 
Ef ye wonder wharfor, jest ye spread 
Yerself fur a ride with a runnin’ herd, 
A yawnin’ gulch half a mile ahead. 
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Three hundred foot from its grinnin’ lips 

Tew the roarin’ stream on its stones below. 
Once more | hurl’d the mustang up 

Agin the side of the cuss call’d Joe; 
*Twan’t a mite of use—he riz his heels 

Up in the air, like a scuddin’ colt; 
The herd mass’d closer, an’ hurl’d down 

The roarin’ Pass, like a thunderbolt. 
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| couldn’t rein off—seem’d swept along 
In the rush an’ roar an’ thunderin’ crash; 
The lightnin’ struck at the runnin’ herd 
With a crack like the stroke of a cowboy’s lash. 
Thar! | could see it; I tell ye, pard, 
Things seem’d whittl’d down sort of fine— 
We wusn’t five hundred feet from the gulch, 
With its mean little fringe of scrubby pine. 
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What could stop us? | grit my teeth; 
Think | pray’d—ain’t sartin of thet; 
When, whizzin’ an’ singin’, thar came the rush 
Right past my face of a lariat! 
“Bully fur you, old pard!” | roar’d, 
Es it whizz’d roun’ the leader’s steamin’ chest, 
An’ | wheel’d the mustang fur all he was wuth 
Kerslap on the side of the old steer’s breast. 
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He gev a snort, an’ | see him swerve— 
| foller’d his shoulder clus an’ tight; 
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Another swerve, an’ the herd begun 

To swing around.—Shouts I, ‘All right 
“Ye've fetch’d ’em now!” The mustang gave 

A small, leetle whinney. | felt him flinch. 
Sez |, “Ye ain’t goin’ tew weaken now, 

Old feller, an’ me in this darn’d pinch?” 
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“No,” sez he, with his small, prickin’ ears, 
Plain es a human could speak; an’ me— 
| turn’d my head tew glimpse ef | could, 
Who might the chap with the lariat be. 
Wal, Pard, | weaken’d—ye bet yer life! 
Thar wasn’t a human in sight around, 
But right in front of me come the beat 
Of a hoss’s hoofs on the tremblin’ ground— 
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Steddy an’ heavy—a slingin’ lope; 
A hefty critter with biggish bones 
Might make jest sich—could hear the hoofs 
Es they struck on the rattlin’, rollin’ stones— 
The jingle of bit—an’ clar an’ shrill 
A whistle es ever left cowboy’s lip, 
An’ cuttin’ the air, the long, fine hiss 
Of the whirlin’ lash of a cowboy’s whip. 
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| crowded the mustang back, ontil 
He riz on his haunches—an’ | sed, 
“In the Maker’s name, who may ye be?” 
Sez a vice, “Old feller, jest ride ahead!” 
“All right!” sez |, an’ | shook the rein. 
“Ye’ve turn’d the herd in a hansum style— 
Whoever ye be, I’ll not back down!” 
An’ | didn’t, neither,—ye bet yer pile! 
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Clus on the heels of that unseen hoss, 
| rode on the side of the turnin’ herd, 
An’ once in a while | answer’d back 
A shout or a whistle or cheerin’ word— 
From lips no lightnin’ was strong tew show. 
"Twas sort of scareful, that midnight ride; 
But we’d got our backs tew the gulch—fur that 
I'd hev foller’d a curiouser sort of guide! 
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"Twas kind of scareful tew watch the herd, 
Es the plungin’ leaders squirm’d an’ shrank— 
Es | heerd the flick of the unseen lash 
Hiss on the side of a steamin’ flank. 
Guess the feller was smart at the work! 
We work’d them leaders round, ontil 
They overtook the tail of the herd, 
An’ the hull of the crowd begun tew ‘‘mill.”’ 
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Round spun the herd in a great black wheel, 
Slower an’ slower—ye’ve seen beneath 
A biggish torrent a whirlpool spin, 
Its waters black es the face of Death? 
’Pear’d sort of like that the “millin’ ” herd 
We kept by the leaders—HIM and me, 
Neck by neck, an’ he sung a tune, 
About a young gal, nam’d Betsey Lee! 
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Jine in the chorus? Wal, yas, | did. 
He sung like a regilar mockin’ bird. 

An’ us cowboys allus sing out ef tew calm 
The scare, ef we can, of a runnin’ herd. 
Slower an’ slower wheel’d round the “mill”; 

The maddest old steer of a leader slow’d; 
Slower an’ slower sounded the hoofs 
Of the hoss that HIM in front of me rode. 
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Fainter an’ fainter grow’d that thar song 
Of Betsey Lee an’ her har of gold; 
Fainter an’ fainter grew the sound 
Of the unseen hoofs on the tore-up mold. 
The leadin’ steer, that cuss of a Joe 
Stopp’d an’ shook off the foam an’ the sweat, 
With a stamp and a beller—the run was done, 
Wus glad of it, tew, yer free tew bet! 
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The herd slow’d up—an’ stood in a mass 
Of blackness, lit by the lightnin’s eye; 

An’ the mustang cower’d es something swept 
Clus to his wet flank in passin’ by. 

“Good night tew ye, Pard!” “Good night,” sez I, 
Strainin’ my sight on the empty air; 

The har riz rustlin’ up on my head, 
Now that | hed time tew scare. 
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The mustang flinch’d till his saddle girth 

Scrap’d on the dust of the tremblin’ ground— 
There cum a laugh—the crack of a whip, 

A whine like the cry of a well pleas’d hound, 
The noise of a hoss thet rear’d an’ sprang 

At the touch of a spur—then all was still; 
But the sound of the thunder dyin’ down 

On the stony breast of the nighest hill! 
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The herd went back to its rest an’ feed, 

Es quiet a crowd es ever wore hide; 
An’ them boys in camp never heerd a lisp 

Of the thunder an’ crash of that run an’ ride. 
An’ I'll never forget, while a wild cat claws, 

Or a cow loves a nibble of sweet blue grass, 
The cur’us pardner that rode with me 

In the night stampede in ‘“‘Old Spookses Pass!” 
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Malcolm’s Katie: A Love Story 


Part | 


Max plac’d a ring on little Katie’s hand, 

A silver ring that he had beaten out 

From that same sacred coin—first well-priz’d wage 
For boyish labour, kept thro’ many years. 

“See, Kate,” he said, “I had no skill to shape 
Two hearts fast bound together, so | grav’d 

Just K. and M., for Katie and for Max.” 

“But, look; you’ve run the lines in such a way, 
That M. is part of K., and K. of M.,” 

Said Katie, smiling. ‘‘Did you mean it thus? 

| like it better than the double hearts.” 

“Well, well,” he said, ‘but womankind is wise! 
Yet tell me, dear, will such a prophecy 

Not hurt you sometimes, when | am away? 

Will you not seek, keen ey’d, for some small break 
In those deep lines, to part the K. and M. 

For you? Nay, Kate, look down amid the globes 
Of those large lilies that our light canoe 

Divides, and see within the polish’d pool 

That small, rose face of yours,—so dear, so fair,— 
A seed of love to cleave into a rock, 

And bourgeon thence until the granite splits 
Before its subtle strength. | being gone— 

Poor soldier of the axe—to bloodless fields, 
(Inglorious battles, whether lost or won). 

That sixteen summer’d heart of yours may say: 

“ “Il but was budding, and | did not know 

My core was crimson and my perfume sweet; 

| did not know how choice a thing | am; 

| had not seen the sun, and blind | sway’d 

To a strong wind, and thought because | sway’d, 
’Twas to the wooer of the perfect rose— 

That strong, wild wind has swept beyond my ken— 
The breeze | love sighs thro’ my ruddy leaves.’ ”’ 
“O, words!” said Katie, blushing, ‘‘only words! 
You build them up that | may push them down; 
If hearts are flow’rs, | know that flow’rs can root— 
Bud, blossom, die—all in the same lov’d soil; 
They do so in my garden. | have made 

Your heart my garden. If | am a bud 
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And only feel unfoldment—feebly stir 

Within my leaves; wait patiently; some June, 

Ill blush a full-blown rose, and queen it, dear, 

In your lov’d garden. Tho’ | be a bud, 

My roots strike deep, and torn from that dear soil 
Would shriek like mandrakes—those witch things | read 
Of in your quaint old books. Are you content?” 
“Yes—crescent-wise—but not to round, full moon. 
Look at yon hill that rounds so gently up 

From the wide lake; a lover king it looks, 

In cloth of gold, gone from his bride and queen; 
And yet delay’d, because her silver locks 

Catch in his gilded fringes; his shoulders sweep 
Into blue distance, and his gracious crest, 

Not held too high, is plum’d with maple groves ;— 
One of your father’s farms. A mighty man, 
Self-hewn from rock, remaining rock through all.” 
“He loves me, Max,” said Katie: “Yes, | know— 
A rock is cup to many a crystal spring. 

Well, he is rich; those misty, peak-roof’d barns— 
Leviathans rising from red seas of grain— 

Are full of ingots, shaped like grains of wheat. 

His flocks have golden fleeces, and his herds 

Have monarchs worshipful, as was the calf 

Aaron call’d from the furnace; and his ploughs, 
Like Genii chained, snort o’er his mighty fields. 
He has a voice in Council and in Church—” 

“He work’d for all,’ said Katie, somewhat pain’d. 
“Aye, so, dear love, he did; | heard him tell 

How the first field upon his farm was ploughed. 
He and his brother Reuben, stalwart lads, 

Yok’d themselves, side by side, to the new plough; 
Their weaker father, in the grey of life 

(But rather the wan age of poverty 

Than many winters), in large, gnarl’d hands 

The plunging handles held; with mighty strains 
They drew the ripping beak through knotted sod, 
Thro’ tortuous lanes of blacken’d, smoking stumps; 
And past great flaming brush heaps, sending out 
Fierce summers, beating on their swollen brows. 
O, such a battle! had we heard of serfs 

Driven to like hot conflict.with the soil, 

Armies had march’d and navies swiftly sail’d 

To burst their gyves. But here’s the little point— 
The polish’d di’mond pivot on which spins 
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The wheel of Difference—they OWN’D the rugged soil, 
And fought for love—dear love of wealth and pow’r, 
And honest ease and fair esteem of men; 

One’s blood heats at it!”’ “Yet you said such fields 
Were all inglorious,” Katie, wondering, said. 
“Inglorious? yes; they make no promises 

Of Star or Garter, or the thundering guns 

That tell the earth her warriors are dead. 
Inglorious! aye, the battle done and won 

Means not~a throne propp’d up with bleaching bones; 
A country sav’d with smoking seas of blood; 

A flag torn from the foe with wounds and death; 
Or Commerce, with her housewife foot upon 
Colossal bridge of slaughter’d savages, 

The Cross laid on her brawny shoulder, and 

In one sly, mighty hand her reeking sword; 

And in the other all the woven cheats 

From her dishonest looms. Nay, none of these. 

It means—four walls, perhaps a lowly roof; 

Kine in a peaceful posture; modest fields; 

A man and woman standing hand in hand 

In hale old age, who, looking o’er the land, 

Say: ‘Thank the Lord, it all is mine and thine!’ 

It means, to such thew’d warriors of the Axe 

As your own father ;—well, it means, sweet Kate, 
Outspreading circles of increasing gold, 

A name of weight; one little daughter heir. 

Who must not wed the owner of an axe, 

Who owns naught else but some dim, dusky woods 
In a far land; two arms indifferent strong—”’ 

“And Katie’s heart,” said Katie, with a smile; 

For yet she stood on that smooth, violet plain, 
Where nothing shades the sun; nor quite believed 
Those blue peaks closing in were aught but mist 
Which the gay sun could scatter with a glance. 
For Max, he late had touch’d their stones, but yet 
He saw them seam’d with gold and precious ores, 
Rich with hill flow’rs and musical with rills. 

“Or that same bud that will be Katie’s heart, 
Against the time your deep, dim woods are clear’d, 
And | have wrought my father to relent.” 

“How will you move him, sweet? why, he will rage 
And fume and anger, striding o’er his fields, 

Until the last bought king of herds lets down 

His lordly front, and rumbling thunder from 
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His polish’d chest, returns his chiding tones. 

How will you move him, Katie, tell me how?” 

“Vl kiss him and keep still—that way is sure,” 

Said Katie, smiling. “Il have often tried.”’ 

“God speed the kiss,” said Max, and Katie sigh’d, 

With pray’rful palms close seal’d, ‘‘God speed the axe!” 
O, light canoe, where dost thou glide? 
Below thee gleams no silver’d tide, 
But concave heaven’s chiefest pride. 


Above thee burns Eve’s rosy bar; 
Below thee throbs her darling star; 
Deep ’neath thy keel her round worlds are! 


Above, below, O sweet surprise, 
To gladden happy lover’s eyes; 
No earth, no wave—all jewell’d skies! 


Part Il 


The South Wind laid his moccasins aside, 

Broke his gay calumet of flow’rs, and cast 

His useless wampun, beaded with cool dews, 

Far from him, northward; his long, ruddy spear 
Flung sunward, whence it came, and his soft locks 
Of warm, fine haze grew silver as the birch. 

His wigwam of green leaves began to shake; 

The crackling rice-beds scolded harsh like squaws; 
The small ponds pouted up their silver lips; 

The great lakes ey’d the mountains, whisper’d “‘Ugh!”’ 
“Are ye so tall, O chiefs? not taller than 

Our plumes can reach.” And rose a little way, 

As panthers stretch to try their velvet limbs, 

And then retreat to purr and bide their time. 

At morn the sharp breath of the night arose 

From the wide prairies, in deep-struggling seas, 

In rolling breakers, bursting to the sky; 

In tumbling surfs, all yellow’d faintly thro’ 

With the low sun—in mad, conflicting crests, 
Voic’d with low thunder from the hairy throats 
Of the mist-buried herds; and for a man 

To stand amid the cloudy roll and moil, 

The phantom waters breaking overhead, 
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Shades of vex’d billows bursting on his breast, 
Torn caves of mist wall’d with a sudden gold, 
Reseal’d as swift as seen—broad, shaggy fronts, 
Fire-ey’d and tossing on impatient horns 

The wave impalpable—was but to think 

A dream of phantoms held him as he stood. 

The late, last thunders of the summer crash’d, 
Where shrieked great eagles, lords of naked cliffs. 
The pulseless forest, lock’d and interlock’d 

So closely, bough with bough, and leaf with leaf, 
So serf’d by its own wealth, that while from high 
The moons of summer kiss’d its green-gloss’d locks; 
And round its knees the merry West Wind danc’d; 
And round its ring, compacted emerald; 

The south wind crept on moccasins of flame; 
And the red fingers of th’ impatient sun 

Pluck’d at its outmost fringes—its dim veins 

Beat with no life—its deep and dusky heart, 

In a deep trance of shadow, felt no throb 

To such soft wooing answer: thro’ its dream 
Brown rivers of deep waters sunless stole; 

Small creeks sprang from its mosses, and amaz’d, 
Like children in a wigwam curtain’d close 

Above the great, dead heart of some red chief, 
Slipp’d on soft feet, swift stealing through the gloom, 
Eager for light and for the frolic winds. 

In this shrill moon the scouts of winter ran 

From the ice-belted north, and whistling shafts 
Struck maple and struck sumach—and a blaze 
Ran swift from leaf to leaf, from bough to bough; 
Till round the forest flash’d a belt of flame 

And inward lick’d its tongues of red and gold 

To the deep, tranied inmost heart of all. 

Rous’d the still heart—but all too late, too late. 
Too late, the branches welded fast with leaves, 
Toss’d, loosen’d, to the winds—too late the sun 
Pour’d his last vigor to the deep, dark cells 

Of the dim wood. The keen, two-bladed Moon 

Of Falling Leaves roll’d up on crested mists 

And where the lush, rank boughs had foiled the sun 
In his red prime, her pale, sharp fingers crept 

After the wind and felt about the moss, 

And seem’d to pluck from shrinking twig and stem 
The burning leaves—while groan’d the shudd’ring wood. 
Who journey’d where the prairies made a pause, 
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Saw burnish’d ramparts flaming in the sun, 

With beacon fires, tall on their rustling walls. 
And when the vast, horn’d herds at sunset drew 
Their sullen masses into one black cloud, 

Rolling thund’rous o’er the quick pulsating plain, 
They seem’d to sweep between two fierce red suns 
Which, hunter-wise, shot at their glaring balls 
Keen shafts, with scarlet feathers and gold barbs, 
By round, small lakes with thinner forest fring’d, 
More jocund woods that sung about the feet 
And crept along the shoulders of great cliffs; 
The warrior stags, with does and tripping fawns, 
Like shadows black upon the throbbing mist 

Of Evening’s rose, flash’d thro’ the singing woods— 
Nor tim’rous, sniff’d the spicy, cone-breath’d air; 
For never had the patriarch of the herd 

Seen limn’d against the farthest rim of light 

Of the low-dipping sky, the plume or bow 

Of the red hunter; nor when stoop’d to drink, 
Had from the rustling rice-beds heard the shaft 
Of the still hunter hidden in its spears; 

His bark canoe close-knotted in its bronze, 

His form as stirless as the brooding air, 

His dusky eyes, too, fix’d, unwinking, fires; 

His bow-string tighten’d till it subtly sang 

To the long throbs, and leaping pulse that roll’d 
And beat within his knotted, naked breast. 
There came a morn. The Moon of Falling Leaves, 
With her twin silver blades had only hung 

Above the low set cedars of the swamp 

For one brief quarter, when the sun arose 

Lusty with light and full of summer heat, 

And pointing with his arrows at the blue, 

Clos’d, wigwam curtains of the sleeping moon, 
Laugh’d with the noise of arching cataracts, 

And with the dove-like cooing of the woods, 
And with the shrill cry of the diving loon 

And with the wash of saltless, rounded seas, 

And mock’d the white moon of the Falling Leaves. 
“Esa! esa! shame upon you, Pale Face! 

“Shame upon you, moon of evil witches! 

“Have you kill’d the happy, laughing Summer? 
“Have you slain the mother of the Flowers 
“With your icy spells of might and magic? 

“Have you laid her dead within my arms? 
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“Wrapp’d her, mocking, in a rainbow blanket, 
“Drown’d her in the frost mist of your anger? 
“She is gone a little way before me; 

“Gone an arrow’s flight beyond my vision; 
“She will turn again and come to meet me, 
“With the ghosts of all the slain flowers, 

“In a blue mist round her shining tresses; 

“In a blue smoke in her naked forests— 

“She will linger, kissing all the branches, 

“She will linger, touching all the places, 

“Bare and naked, with her golden fingers, 
“Saying, ‘Sleep, and dream of me, my children; 
““Dream of me, the mystic Indian Summer; 
“I, who, slain by the cold Moon of Terror, 

“ “Can return across the path of Spirits, 
‘Bearing still my heart of love and fire; 
‘Looking with my eyes of warmth and splendour; 
‘Whisp’ring lowly thro’ your sleep of sunshine. 
‘|, the laughing Summer, am not turn’d 

‘into dry dust, whirling on the prairies,— 
‘Into red clay, crush’d beneath the snowdrifts. 
‘lam still the mother of sweet flowers 
‘Growing but an arrow’s flight beyond you— 
‘In the Happy Hunting Ground—the quiver 
‘Of great Manitou, where all the arrows 

‘He has shot from his great bow of Pow’r, 
‘With its clear, bright, singing cord of Wisdom, 
‘Are re-gather’d, plum’d again and brighten’d, 
“ “And shot out, re-barb’d with Love and Wisdom; 
‘Always shot, and evermore returning. 

‘Sleep, my children, smiling in your heart-seeds 
“ “At the spirit words of Indian Summer!’ ” 
“Thus, O Moon of Falling Leaves, | mock you! 
“Have you slain my gold-ey’d squaw, the Summer?” 
The mighty morn strode laughing up the land, 
And Max, the labourer and the lover, stood 
Within the forest’s edge, beside a tree; 

The mossy king of all the woody tribes, 

Whose clatt’ring branches rattl’d, shuddering, 

As the bright axe cleav’d moon-like thro’ the air, 
Waking strange thunders, rousing echoes link’d 
From the full, lion-throated roar, to sighs 
Stealing on dove-wings thro’ the distant aisles. 
Swift fell the axe, swift follow’d roar on roar, 
Till the bare woodland bellow’d in its rage, 


“ 
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As the first-slain slow toppl’d to his fall. 

“O King of Desolation, art thou dead?” 
Thought Max, and laughing, heart and lips, leap’d on 
The vast, prone trunk. ‘And have | slain a King? 
“Above his ashes will | build my house— 

No slave beneath its pillars, but—a King!” 

Max wrought alone, but for a half-breed lad, 
With tough, lithe sinews and deep Indian eyes, 
Lit with a Gallic sparkle. Max, the lover, found 
The labourer’s arms grow mightier day by day— 
More iron-welded as he slew the trees; 

And with the constant yearning of his heart 
Towards little Kate, part of a world away, 

His young soul grew and shew’d a virile front, 
Full-muscl’d and large statur’d, like his flesh. 
Soon the great heaps of brush were builded high, 
And like a victor, Max made pause to clear 

His battle-field, high strewn with tangl’d dead. 
Then roar’d the crackling mountains, and their fires 
Met in high heaven, clasping flame with flame. 
The thin winds swept a cosmos of red sparks 
Across the bleak, midnight sky; and the sun 
Walk’d pale behind the resinous, black smoke. 
And Max car’d little for the blotted sun, 

And nothing for the startl’d, outshone stars; 
For Love, once set within a lover’s breast, 

Has its own Sun—its own peculiar sky, 

All one great daffodil—on which do lie 

The sun, the moon, the stars—all seen at once, 
And never setting; but all shining straight 

Into the faces of the trinity,— 

The one belov’d, the lover, and sweet Love! 

It was not all his own, the axe-stirr’d waste. 

In these new days men spread about the earth, 
With wings at heel—and now the settler hears, 
While yet his axe rings on the primal woods, 
The shrieks of engines rushing o’er the wastes; 
Nor parts his kind to hew his fortunes out. 

And as one drop glides down the unknown rock 
And the bright-threaded stream leaps after it, 
With welded billions, so the settler finds 

His solitary footsteps beaten out, 

With the quick rush of panting, human waves 
Upheav’d by throbs of angry poverty, 

And driven by keen blasts of hunger, from 
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Their native strands—so stern, so dark, so dear! 
O, then, to see the troubl’d, groaning waves, 
Throb down to peace in kindly, valley beds; 
Their turbid bosoms clearing in the calm 

Of sun-ey’d Plenty—till the stars and moon, 

The blessed sun himself, has leave to shine 

And laugh in their dark hearts! So shanties grew 
Other than his amid the blacken’d stumps; 

And children ran with little twigs and leaves 
And flung them, shouting, on the forest pyres, 
Where burn’d the forest kings—and in the glow 
Paus’d men and women when the day was done. 
There the lean weaver ground anew his axe, 

Nor backward look’d upon the vanish’d loom, 
But forward to the ploughing of his fields; 

And to the rose of Plenty in the cheeks 

Of wife and children—nor heeded much the pangs 
Of the rous’d muscles tuning to new work. 

The pallid clerk look’d on his blister’d palms 
And sigh’d and smil’d, but girded up his loins 
And found new vigour as he felt new hope. 

The lab’rer with train’d muscles, grim and grave, 
Look’d at the ground and wonder’d in his soul, 
What joyous anguish stirr’d his darken’d heart, 
At the mere look of the familiar soil, 

And found his answer in the words—‘‘Mine own!” 
Then came smooth-coated men, with eager eyes, 
And talk’d of steamers on the cliff-bound lakes; 
And iron tracks across the prairie lands; 

And mills to crush the quartz of wealthy hills; 
And mills to saw the great, wide-arm’d trees; 
And mills to grind the singing stream of grain; 
And with such busy clamour mingled still 

The throbbing music of the bold, bright Axe— 
The steel tongue of the Present, and the wail » 
Of falling forests—voices of the Past. 

Max, social-soul’d, and with his practised thews, 
Was happy, boy-like, thinking much of Kate, 
And speaking of her to the women-folk; 

Who, mostly, happy in new honeymoons 

Of hope themselves, were ready still to hear 
The thrice told tale of Katie’s sunny eyes 

And Katie’s yellow hair, and household ways: 
And heard so often, ‘There shall stand our home— 
“On yonder slope, with vines about the door!” 
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That the good wives were almost made to see 
The snowy walls, deep porches, and the gleam 
Of Katie’s garments flitting through the rooms; 
And the black slope all bristling with burn’d stumps 
Was known amongst them all as ‘‘Max’s House.” 
O, Love builds on the azure sea, 
And Love builds on the golden sand, 
And Love builds on the rose-wing’d cloud, 
And sometimes Love builds on the land. 


O, if Love build on sparkling sea— 

And if Love build on golden strand— 
And if Love build on rosy cloud— 

To Love these are the solid land. 


O, Love will build his lily walls, 
And Love his pearly roof will rear,— 
On cloud or land, or mist or sea— 
Love’s solid land is everywhere! 


Part Ill 


The great farm house of Malcolm Graem stood 
Square shoulder’d and peak roof’d upon a hill, 

With many windows looking everywhere; 

So that no distant meadow might lie hid, 

Nor corn-field hide its gold—nor lowing herd 
Browse in far pastures, out of Malcolm’s ken. 

He lov’d to sit, grim, grey, and somewhat stern, 

And thro’ the smoke-clouds from his short clay pipe 
Look out upon his riches, while his thoughts 

Swung back and forth between the bleak, stern past, 
And the near future, for his life had come 

To that close balance, when, a pendulum, 

The memory swings between the ‘‘Then”’ and ‘“‘Now’”’; 
His seldom speech ran thus two diff’rent ways: 
“When | was but a laddie, thus | did’’; 

Or, ‘Katie, in the Fall I’ll see to build 

‘Such fences or such sheds about the place; 

“And next year, please the Lord, another barn.”’ 
Katie’s gay garden foam’d about the walls, 
’Leagur’d the prim-cut modern sills, and rush’d 

Up the stone walls—and broke on the peak’d roof. 
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And Katie’s lawn was like a Poet’s sward, 

Velvet and sheer and di’monded with dew; 

For such as win their wealth most aptly take 
Smooth, urban ways and blend them with their own; 
And Katie’s dainty raiment was as fine 

As the smooth, silken petals of the rose; 

And her light feet, her nimble mind and voice, 
In city schools had learn’d the city’s ways, 

And grafts upon the healthy, lovely vine 

They shone, eternal blossoms ’mid the fruit. 

For Katie had her sceptre in her hand 

And wielded it right queenly there and here, 

In dairy, store-room, kitchen—ev’ry spot 

Where women’s ways were needed on the place. 
And Malcolm took her through his mighty fields, 
And taught her lore about the change of crops; 
And how to see a handsome furrow plough’d; 
And how to choose the cattle for the mart; 

And how to know a fair day’s work when done; 
And where to plant young orchards; for he said, 
“God sent a lassie, but | need a son— 
“Bethankit for His mercies all the same.” 

And Katie, when he said it, thought of Max— 
Who had been gone two winters and two springs, 
And sigh’d, and thought, ‘“‘Would he not be your son?” 
But all in silence, for she had too much 

Of the firm will of Malcolm in her soul 

To think of shaking that deep-rooted rock; 

But hop’d the crystal current of his love 

For his one child, increasing day by day, 

Might fret with silver lip, until it wore 

Such channels thro’ the rock, that some slight stroke 
Of circumstance might crumble down the stone. 
The wooer, too, had come, Max prophesied; 
Reputed wealthy; with the azure eyes ¥ 
And Saxon-gilded locks—the fair, clear face, 
And stalwart form that most women love. 

And with the jewels of some virtues set 

On his broad brow. With fires within his soul 

He had the wizard skill to fetter down 

To that mere pink, poetic, nameless glow, 

That need not fright a flake of snow away— 

But if unloos’d, could melt an adverse rock 
Marrow’d with iron, frowning in his way. 

And Malcolm balanc’d him by day and night; 
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And with his grey-ey’d shrewdness partly saw 

He was not one for Kate; but let him come, 

And in chance moments thought: ‘‘Well, let it be— 
“They make a bonnie pair—he knows the ways 
“Of men and things: can hold the gear | give, 
“And, if the lassie wills it, let it be.” 

And then, upstarting from his midnight sleep, 
With hair erect and sweat upon his brow, 

Such as no labor e’er had beaded there; 

Would cry aloud, wide-staring thro’ the dark— 
“Nay, nay; she shall not wed him—rest in peace.” 
Then fully waking, grimly laugh and say: 

“Why did | speak and answer when none spake?”’ 
But still lie staring, wakeful, through the shades; 
List’ning to the silence, and beating still 

The ball of Alfred’s merits to and fro— 

Saying, between the silent arguments: 

“But would the mother like it, could she know? 
“| would there was a way to ring a lad 


“Like silver coin, and so find out the true; 
“But Kate shall say him ‘Nay’ or say him ‘Yea’ 


“At her own will.’’? And Katie said him ‘“‘Nay,” 
In all the maiden, speechless, gentle ways 

A woman has. But Alfred only laugh’d 

To his own soul, and said in his wall’d mind: 

“O, Kate, were | a lover, | might feel 

“Despair flap o’er my hopes with raven wings; 
“Because thy love is giv’n to other love. 

“And did | love—unless | gain’d thy love, 

“| would disdain the golden hair, sweet lips, 
“Air-blown form and true violet eyes; 

“Nor crave the beauteous lamp without the flame; 
“Which in itself would light a charnel house. 
“Unlov’d and loving, | would find the cure 

“Of Love’s despair in nursing Love’s disdain— 
“Disdain of lesser treasure than the whole. 

“One cares not much to place against the wheel 
“A diamond lacking flame—nor loves to pluck 
“A rose with all its perfume cast abroad 

“To the bosom of the gale. Not I, in truth! 

“If all man’s days are three score years and ten, 
“He needs must waste them not, but nimbly seize 
“The bright consummate blossom that his will 
“Calls for most loudly. Gone, long gone the days 
“When Love within my soul for ever stretch’d 
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“Fierce hands of flame, and here and there | found 
“A blossom fitted for him—all up-fill’d 

“With love as with clear dew—they had their hour 
“And burn’d to ashes with him, as he droop’d 
“In his own ruby fires. No Phoenix he, 

“To rise again because of Katie’s eyes, 

“On dewy wings, from ashes such as his! 

“But now, another Passion bids me forth, 

“To crown him with the fairest | can find, 

“And makes me lover—not of Katie’s face, 

“But of her father’s riches! O, high fool, 

“Who feels the faintest pulsing of a wish 

“And fails to feed it into lordly life! 

“So that, when stumbling back to Mother Earth, 
“His freezing lip may curl in cold disdain 

“Of those poor blighted fools who starward stare 
“For that fruition, nipp’d and scanted here. 
“And, while the clay, o’ermasters all his blood— 
“And he can feel the dust knit with his flesh— 

’ “He yet can say to them, ‘Be ye content; 

“| tasted perfect fruitage thro’ my life, 

“ “Lighted all lamps of passion, till the oil 

“ *Fail’d from their wicks; and now, O now, | know 
“ *There is no Immortality could give 

“ “Such boon as this—to simply cease to be! 

“ “There lies your Heaven, O ye dreaming slaves, 
“ “If ye would only live to make it so; 

“ “Nor paint upon the blue skies lying shades 

“ ‘Of—what is not. Wise, wise and strong the man 
““ “Who poisons that fond haunter of the mind, 

“ ‘Craving for a hereafter with deep draughts 

“ “Of wild delights—so fiery, fierce, and strong, 

“ “That when their dregs are deeply, deeply drain’d, 
‘“« ‘What once was blindly crav’d of purblind Chance, 
“4 ife life eternal—throbbing thro’ all space, 
“Is strongly loath’d—and with his face in dust, 

“ “Mian loves his only Heav’n—six feet of earth!’ 
“So, Katie, tho’ your blue eyes say me ‘Nay,’ 
“My pangs of love for gold must needs be fed, 
“And shall be, Katie, if | know my mind.” 
Events were winds close nest’ling in the sails 

Of Alfred’s bark, all blowing him direct 

To his wish’d harbour. On a certain day, 

All set about with roses and with fire; 
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One of three days of heat which frequent slip, 
Like triple rubies, in between the sweet, 

Mild, emerald days of summer, Katie went, 
Drawn by a yearning for the ice-pale blooms, 
Natant and shining—firing all the bay 

With angel fires built up of snow and gold. 

She found the bay close pack’d with groaning logs, 
Prison’d between great arms of close hing’d wood. 
All cut from Malcolm’s forests in the west, 

And floated hither to his noisy mills; 

And all stamp’d with the potent ‘‘G.” and ‘‘M.,” 
Which much he lov’d to see upon his goods, 

The silent courtiers owning him their king. 

Out clear beyond the rustling ricebeds sang, 

And the cool lilies starr’d the shadow’d wave. 
“This is a day for lily-love,” said Kate, 

While she made bare the lilies of her feet; 

And sang a lily-song that Max had made, 

That spoke of lilies—always meaning Kate. 


“While Lady of the silver’d lakes, 
Chaste Goddess of the sweet, still shrines. 
The jocund river fitful makes, 
By sudden, deep gloom’d brakes, 
Close shelter’d by close weft and woof of vine, 
Spilling a shadow gloomy-rich as wine, 
Into the silver throne where thou dost sit, 
Thy silken leaves all dusky round thee knit! 


“Mild soul of the unsalted wave! 
White bosom holding golden fire! 
Deep as some ocean-hidden cave 
Are fix’d the roots of thy desire, 
Thro’ limpid currents stealing up, 
And rounding to the pearly cup 
Thou dost desire, 
With all thy trembling heart of sinless fire, 
But to be fill’d 
With dew distill’d 
From clear, fond skies, that in their gloom 
Hold, floating high, thy sister moon, 
Pale chalice of a sweet perfume, 
Whiter-breasted than a dove— 
To thee the dew is—love!”’ 
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Kate bared her little feet, and pois’d herself 

On the first log close grating on the shore; 

And with bright eyes of laughter, and wild hair— 
A flying wind of gold—from log to log 

Sped, laughing as they wallow’d in her track, 
Like brown-scal’d monsters rolling, as her foot 
Spurn’d each in turn with its rose-white sole. 

A little island, out in middlewave, 

With its green shoulder held the great drive brac’d 
Between it and the mainland; here it was 

The silver lilies drew her with white smiles; 

And as she touch’d the last great log of all, 

It reel’d, upstarting, like a column brac’d, 

A second on the wave—and when it plung’d 
Rolling upon the froth and sudden foam, 

Katie had vanish’d, and with angry grind 

The vast logs roll’d together,—nor a lock 

Of drifting, yellow hair—an upflung hand, 

Told where the rich man’s chiefest treasure sank 
Under his wooden wealth. But Alfred, laid 

With pipe and book upon the shady marge 

Of the cool isle, saw all, and seeing hurl’d 
Himself, and hardly knew it, on the logs; 

By happy chance a shallow lapp’d the isle 

On this green bank; and when his iron arms 
Dash’d the bark’d monsters, as frail stems of rice, 
A little space apart, the soft, slow tide 

But reach’d his chest, and in a flash he saw 
Kate’s yellow hair, and by it drew her up, 
And lifting her aloft, cried out, ““O, Kate!” 
And once again said, “‘Katie! is she dead?” 
For like the lilies broken by the rough 
And sudden riot of the armor’d logs, 

Kate lay upon his hands; and now the logs 
Clos’d in upon him, nipping his great chest, 
Nor could he move to push them off again 
For Katie in his arms. ‘“‘And now,” he said, 
“If none should come, and any wind arise 
‘‘To weld these woody monsters ’gainst the isle, 
“1 shall be crack’d like any broken twig; 

‘‘And as it is, | know not if I die, 

“For | am hurt—aye, sorely, sorely hurt!” 
Then look’d on Katie’s lily face, and said, 
‘Dead, dead or living? Why, an even chance. 
“OQ lovely bubble on a troubl’d sea, 
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“1 would not thou shoulds’t lose thyself again 
“In the black ocean whence thy life emerg’d, 
“But skyward steal on gales as soft as love, 
“And hang in some bright rainbow overhead, 
“If only such bright rainbow spann’d the earth.” 
Then shouted loudly, till the silent air 

Rous’d like a frighten’d bird, and on its wings 
Caught up his cry and bore it to the farm. 

There Malcolm, leaping from his noontide sleep, 
Upstarted as at midnight, crying out, 

“She shall not wed him—rest you, wife, in peace!”’ 
They found him, Alfred, haggard-ey’d and faint, 
But holding Katie ever towards the sun, 

Unhurt, and waking in the fervent heat. 

And now it came that Alfred being sick 

Of his sharp hurts and tended by them both, 
With what was like to love, being born of thanks, 
Had choice of hours most politic to woo, 

And used his deed as one might use the sun, 

To ripen unmellow’d fruit; and from the core 
Of Katie’s gratitude hop’d yet to nurse 

A flow’r all to his liking—Katie’s love. 

But Katie’s mind was like the plain, broad shield 
Of a table di’mond, nor had a score of sides; 
And in its shield, so precious and so plain, 

Was cut, thro’ all its clear depths—Max’s name. 
And so she said him ‘“‘Nay”’ at last, in words 

Of such true sounding silver, that he knew 

He might not win her at the present hour, 

But smil’d and thought—“‘I go, and come again! 
“Then shall we see. Our three-score years and ten 
“Are mines of treasure, if we hew them deep, 
“Nor stop too long in choosing out our tools!” 


Part IV 


From his far wigwam sprang the strong North Wind 
And rush’d with war-cry down the steep ravines, 
And wrestl’d with the giants of the woods; 

And with his ice-club beat the swelling crests 

Of the deep watercourses into death, 

And with his chill foot froze the whirling leaves 

Of dun and gold and fire in icy banks; 

And smote the tall reeds to the harden’d earth; 
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And sent his whistling arrows o’er the plains, 
Scatt’ring the ling’ring herds—and sudden paus’d 
When he had frozen all the running streams, 

And hunted with his war-cry all the things 

That breath’d about the woods, or roam’d the bleak 
Bare prairies swelling to the mournful sky. 


“White squaw,”’ he shouted, troubl’d in his soul, 

“I slew the dead, wrestl’d with naked chiefs 
“Unplum’d before, scalped of their leafy plumes; 
“T bound sick rivers in cold thongs of death, 

“And shot my arrows over swooning plains, 
“Bright with the Paint of death—and lean and bare. 
“‘And all the braves of my loud tribe will mock 
“And point at me—when our great chief, the Sun, 
“Relights his Council fire in the moon 

“Of Budding Leaves.” ‘“‘Ugh, ugh! he is a brave! 
“He fights with squaws and takes the scalps of babes! 
“And the least wind will blow his calumet— 

“Fill?’d with the breath of smallest flow’rs—across 
“The war-paint on my face, and pointing with 
“His small, bright pipe, that never moved a spear 
“Of bearded rice, cry, ‘Ugh! he slays the dead!” 
“OQ, my white squaw, come from thy wigwam grey, 
“‘Spread thy white blanket on the twice-slain dead; 
“‘And hide them, ere the waking of the Sun!” 


High grew the snow beneath the low-hung sky, 
And all was silent in the Wilderness; 

In trance of stillness Nature heard her God 
Rebuilding her spent fires, and veil’d her face 
While the Great Worker brooded o’er His work. 


“Bite deep and wide, O Axe, the tree, 
What doth thy bold voice promise me?”’ 


“I promise thee all joyous things, 
That furnish forth the lives of kings! 


“For ev’ry silver ringing blow, 
Cities and palaces shall grow!” 


“Bite deep and wide, O Axe, the tree, 
Tell wider prophecies to me.” 
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“When rust hath gnaw’d me deep and red, 
A nation strong shall lift his head! 


“His crown the very Heav’ns shall smite, 
Aeons shall build him in his might!” 


“Bite deep and wide, O Axe, the tree; 
Bright Seer, help on thy prophecy!” 


Max smote the snow-weigh’d tree and lightly laugh’d. 
“See, friend,” he cried to one that look’d and smil’d, 
“My axe and I|—we do immortal tasks— 

We build up nations—this my axe and I!” 

“OQ,” said the other with a cold, short smile, 
“Nations are not immortal! is there now 

“One nation thron’d upon the sphere of earth, 
“That walk’d with the first Gods, and saw 

“The budding world unfold its slow-leav’d flow’r? 
“Nay; it is hardly theirs to leave behind 

“Ruins so eloquent, that the hoary sage 

“Can lay his hand upon their stones, and say: 
““*These once were thrones!” The lean, lank lion peals 
“His midnight thunders over lone, red plains, 
“‘L_ong-ridg’d and crested on their dusty waves, 
“With fires from moons red-hearted as the sun; 
“And deep re-thunders all the earth to him. 

“For far beneath the flame-fleck’d, shifting sands, 
“Below the roots of palms, and under stones 

“Of younger ruins, thrones, tow’rs and cities 
“Honeycomb the earth. The high, solemn walls 

“Of hoary ruins—their foundings all unknown 

“(But to the round-ey’d worlds that walk 

“In the blank paths of Space and blanker Chance). 
“At whose stones young mountains wonder, and the seas’ 
“New-silv’ring, deep-set valleys pause and gaze; 

“Are rear’d upon old shrines, whose very Gods 
“Were dreams to the shrine-builders, of a time 
“They caught in far-off flashes—as the child 

“Half thinks he can remember how one came 

“And took him in her hand and shew’d him that 
“He thinks, she call’d the sun. Proud ships rear high 
“On ancient billows that have torn the roots 

“Of cliffs, and bitten at the golden lips 

“Of firm, sleek beaches, till they conquer’d all, 
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“And sow’d the reeling earth with salted waves. 
“Wrecks plunge, prow foremost, down still, solemn slopes, 
“And bring their dead crews to as dead a quay; 
“Some city built before that ocean grew, 

“By silver drops from many a floating cloud, 

“By icebergs bellowing in their throes of death, 

“By lesser seas toss’d from their rocking cups, 

‘‘And leaping each to each; by dew-drops flung 
“From painted sprays, whose weird leaves and flow’rs 
“Are moulded for new dwellers on the earth, 
“Printed in hearts of mountains and of mines. 
“Nations immortal? where the well-trimm’d lamps 
“Of long-past ages, when Time seem’d to pause 

“On smooth, dust-blotted graves that, like the tombs 
“Of monarchs, held dead bones and sparkling gems? 
“She saw no glimmer on the hideous ring 

“Of the black clouds; no stream of sharp, clear light 
“From those great torches, pass’d into the black 

“Of deep oblivion. She seem’d to watch, but she 
“Forgot her long-dead nations. When she stirr’d 
“Her vast limbs in the dawn that forc’d its fire 

“Up the black East, and saw the imperious red 
“Burst over virgin dews and budding flow’rs, 

“She still forgot her molder’d thrones and kings, 
“Her sages and their torches, and their Gods, 

“And said, ‘This is my birth—my primal day!’ 

‘“‘She dream’d new Gods, and rear’d them other shrines, 
‘Planted young nations, smote a feeble flame 

‘From sunless flint, re-lit the torch of mind; 

‘‘Again she hung her cities on the hills, 

“Built her rich towers, crown’d her kings again, 
‘“‘And with the sunlight on her awful wings 

‘“‘Swept round the flow’ry cestus of the earth, 

‘And said, ‘I build for Immortality!’ 

‘“‘Her vast hand rear’d her tow’rs, her shrines, her thrones; 
“The ceaseless sweep of her tremendous wings 

“Still beat them down and swept their dust abroad; 
“Her iron finger wrote on mountain sides 

‘Her deeds and prowess—and her own soft plume 
“Wore down the hills! Again drew darkly on 

“A night of deep forgetfulness; once more 

‘“‘Time seem’d to pause upon forgotten graves— 
“Once more a young dawn stole into her eyes— 
““Again her broad wings stirr’d, and fresh clear airs, 
“Blew the great clouds apart;—again Time said, 
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‘« ‘This is my birth—my deeds and handiwork 

‘* “Shall be immortal.’ Thus and so dream on 

“Fool’d nations, and thus dream their dullard sons. 
“Naught is immortal save immortal—Death!”’ 

Max paus’d and smil’d: ‘‘O, preach such gospel, friend, 
“To all but lovers who most truly love; 

‘“‘For them, their gold-wrought scripture glibly reads, 
“All else is mortal but immortal—Love!”’ 

“Fools! fools!”’ his friend said, ‘most immortal fools!— 
“‘But pardon, pardon, for, perchance, you love?” 
““Yes,’’ said Max, proudly smiling, “thus do | 

‘‘Possess the world and feel eternity!” 

Dark laughter blacken’d in the other’s eyes: 

“Eternity! why, did such Iris arch 

“Ent’ring our worm-bored planet, never liv’d 

““One woman true enough such tryst to keep!” 

“I'd swear by Kate,” said Max; ‘‘and then, | had 

‘A mother, and my father swore by her.” 

“By Kate? Ah, that were lusty oath, indeed! 

“Some other man will look into her eyes, 

“And swear me roundly, ‘By true Catherine!’ 

“And Troilus swore by Cresséd—so they say.” 

“You never knew my Kate,” said Max, and pois’d 

His axe again on high, ‘‘But let it pass— 

“You are too subtle for me; argument 

“Have | none to oppose yours with—but this, 

“Get you a Kate, and let her sunny eyes 

“Dispel the doubting darkness in your soul.” 

“And have not | a Kate? pause, friend, and see. 

“She gave me this faint shadow of herself 

“The day | slipp’d the watch-star of our loves— 

““A ring—upon her hand—she loves me, too; 

“Yet tho’ her eyes be suns, no Gods are they 

“‘To give me worlds, or make me feel a tide 

“Of strong Eternity set towards my soul; 

“And tho’ she loves me, yet am | content 

“To know she loves me by the hour—the year— 
“Perchance the second—as all women love.” 
The bright axe falter’d in the air, and ripp’d 
Down the rough bark, and bit the drifted snow 
For Max’s arm fell, wither’d in its strength, 
Long by his side. ‘‘Your Kate,” he said; “‘your Kate!” 
“Yes, mine, while holds her mind that way, my Kate; 
“| sav’d her life, and had her love for thanks; 

“Her father is Malcolm Graem—Max, my friend, 
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“You pale! what sickness seizes on your soul? 

Max laugh’d, and swung his bright axe high again: 
“Stand back a pace—a too far reaching blow 

“Might level your false head with yon prone trunk— 
“Stand back and listen while | say, ‘You lie! 

“That is my Katie’s face upon your breast, 

“But ’tis my Katie’s love lives in my breast— 

“Stand back, | say! my axe is heavy, and 

“Might chance to cleave a liar’s brittle skull. 

“Your Kate! your Kate! your Kate!—hark, how the woods, 
“Mock at your lie with all their woody tongues. 

“O, silence, ye false echoes! not his Kate 

“But mine—I’m certain | will have your life!” 

All the blue heav’n was dead in Max’s eyes; 
Doubt-wounded lay Kate’s image in his heart, 

And could not rise to pluck the sharp spear out. 
“Well, strike, mad fool,” said Alfred, somewhat pale; 
“| have no weapon but these naked hands.” 

“Aye, but,” said Max, ‘“you smote my naked heart! 
“O shall | slay him?—Satan, answer me— 

“| cannot call on God for answer here. 

“O Kate—!” 

A voice from God came thro’ the silent woods 

And answer’d him—for suddenly a wind 

Caught the great tree-tops, coned with high-pil’d snow, 
And smote them to and fro, while all the air 

Was sudden fill’d with busy drifts, and high 

White pillars whirl’d amid the naked trunks, 

And harsh, loud groans, and smiting, sapless boughs 
Made hellish clamour in the quiet place. 

With a shrill shriek of tearing fibres, reck’d 

The half-hewn tree above his fated head; 

And, tott’ring, asked the sudden blast, ‘““Which way?” 
And, answ’ring its windy arms, crash’d and broke 
Thro’ other lacing boughs, with one loud roar » 

Of woody thunder; all its pointed boughs 

Pierc’d the deep snow—its round and mighty corpse, 
Bark-flay’d and shudd’ring, quiver’d into death. 

And Max—as some frail, wither’d reed, the sharp 
And piercing branches caught at him, 

As hands in a death-throe, and beat him to the earth— 
And the dead tree upon its slayer lay. 

“Yet hear we much of Gods;—if such there be, 
“They play at games of chance with thunderbolts,”’ 
Said Alfred, ‘‘else on me this doom had come. 

“This seals my faith in deep and dark unfaith! 
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“Now Katie, are you mine, for Max is dead— 

“Or will be soon, imprison’d by those boughs, 
“‘Wounded and torn, sooth’d by the deadly palms 
“Of the white, trait’rous frost; and buried then 
‘“‘Under the snows that fill those vast, grey clouds, 
“lL ow-sweeping on the fretted forest roof. 

“And Katie shall believe you false—not dead; 
‘False, false!—And I? O, she shall find me true— 
‘True as a fabl’d devil to the soul 

“He longs for with the heat of all hell’s fires. 
“These myths serve well for simile, | see. 

‘‘“And yet—Down, Pity! knock not at my breast, 
“‘Nor grope about for that dull stone my heart; 
“lll stone thee with it, Pity! Get thee hence, 
“Pity, I'll strangle thee with naked hands; 

“For thou dost bear upon thy downy breast 
“Remorse, shap’d like a serpent, and her fangs 
“‘Might dart at me and pierce my marrow thro’. 
“Hence, beggar, hence—and keep with fools, | say! 
“He bleeds and groans! Well, Max, thy God or mine 
“Blind Chance, here play’d the butcher—’twas not I. 
“Down, hands! ye shall not lift his fall’n head; 
‘What cords tug at ye? What? Ye’d pluck him up 
‘“‘And staunch his wounds? There rises in my breast 
“A strange, strong giant, throwing wide his arms 
“And bursting all the granite of my heart! 

“How like to quiv’ring flesh a stone may feel! 
“Why, it has pangs! I’ll none of them. | know 
“Life is too short for anguish and for hearts— 

‘So | wrestle with thee, giant! and my will 

“Turns the thumb, and thou shalt take the knife. 
“Well done! I’ll turn thee on the arena dust, 

“And look on thee—What? thou wert Pity’s self, 
“Stol’n in my breast; and | have slaughter’d thee— 
“But hist—where hast thou hidden thy fell snake, 
“Fire-fang’d Remorse? Not in my breast, | know, 
“For all again is chill and empty there, 

“And hard and cold—the granite knitted up. 

“So lie there, Max—poor fond and simple Max, 
“Tis well thou diest; earth’s children should not call 
“Such as thee father—let them ever be 

“Father’d by rogues and villains, fit to cope 

“With the foul dragon Chance, and the black knaves 
“Who swarm’d in loathsome masses in the dust. 
“True Max, lie there, and slumber into death.” 
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Part V 


Said the high hill, in the morning: ‘““Look on me— 
“Behold, sweet earth, sweet sister sky, behold 
“The red flames on my peaks, and how my pines 
“Are cressets of pure gold; my quarried scars 
“Of black crevase and shadow-fill’d canon, 

“Are trac’d in silver mist. How on my breast 
“Hang the soft purple fringes of the night; 
“Close to my shoulder droops the weary moon, 
“Dove-pale, into the crimson surf the sun 
“Drives up before his prow; and blackly stands 
“On my slim, loftiest peak, an eagle, with 

“His angry eyes set sunward, while his cry 
“Falls fiercely back from all my ruddy heights; 
“And his bald eaglets, in their bare, broad nest, 
“Shrill pipe their angry echoes: ‘‘ ‘Sun, arise, 

“ “And show me that pale dove, beside her nest, 
““ “Which | shall strike with piercing beak and tear 
“ “With iron talons for my hungry young.’ ” 
And that mild dove, secure for yet a space, 

Half waken’d, turns her ring’d and glossy neck 
To watch dawn’s ruby pulsing on her breast, 
And see the first bright golden motes slip down 
The gnarl’d trunks about her leaf-deep nest, 

Nor sees nor fears the eagle on the peak. 


“Aye, lassie, sing—I’ll smoke my pipe the while, 
“And let it be a simple, bonnie song, 

“Such as an old, plain man can gather in 

“His dulling ear, and feel it slipping thro’ 
“The cold, dark, stony places of his heart.” 
“Yes, sing, sweet Kate,” said Alfred in her ear; 
“| often heard you singing in my dreams 
“When | was far away the winter past.” 


So Katie on the moonlit window lean’d, 
And in the airy silver of her voice 
Sang of the tender, blue ‘‘Forget-me-not.” 


Could every blossom find a voice, 
And sing a strain to me; 

i know where | would place my choice, 
Which my delight should be. 
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| would not choose the lily tall, 
The rose from musky grot; 

But | would still my minstrel call 
The blue “‘Forget-me-not!”’ 


And | on mossy bank would lie 
Of brooklet, ripp’ling clear; 

And she of the sweet azure eye, 
Close at my list’ning ear, 

Should sing into my soul a strain 
Might never be forgot— 

So rich with joy, so rich with pain 
The blue “‘Forget-me-not!”’ 


Ah, ev’ry blossom hath a tale 
With silent grace to tell, 

From rose that reddens to the gale 
To modest heather bell; 

But O, the flow’r in ev’ry heart 
That finds a sacred spot 

To bloom, with azure leaves apart, 
Is the “‘Forget-me-not!”’ 


Love plucks it from the mosses green 
When parting hours are nigh, 

And places it love’s palms between, 
With many an ardent sigh; 

And bluely up from grassy graves 
In some lov’d churchyard spot, 

It glances tenderly and waves, 
The dear ‘‘Forget-me-not!” 


And with the faint last cadence, stole a glance 

At Malcolm’s soften’d face—a bird-soft touch 

Let flutter on the rugged silver snarls 

Of his thick locks, and laid her tender lips 

A second on the iron of his hand. 

‘And did you ever meet,” he sudden ask’d 

Of Alfred, sitting pallid in the shade, 

“Out by yon unco place, a lad,—a lad 

“Nam’d Maxwell Gordon; tall, and straight, and strong; 
“About my size, | take it, when a lad?” 
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And Katie at the sound of Max’s name, 

First spoken for such space by Malcolm’s lips, 
Trembl’d and started, and let down her brow, 
Hiding its sudden rose on Malcolm’s arm. 

“Max Gordon? Yes. Was he a friend of yours?” 
“No friend of mine, but of the lassie’s here— 
“How comes he on? | wager he’s a drone, 

“And never will put honey in the hive.” 

“No drone,” said Alfred, laughing; ‘when | left 
“He and his axe were quarr’ling with the woods 
“And making forests reel—love steels a lover’s arm.” 
O, blush that stole from Katie’s swelling heart, 
And with its hot rose brought the happy dew 
Into her hidden eyes. “‘Aye, aye! is that the way?” 
Said Malcolm, smiling. “Who may be his love?” 
“In that he is a somewhat simple soul, 

“Why, | suppose he loves—”’ he paused, and Kate 
Look’d up with two ‘‘forget-me-nots”’ for eyes, 
With eager jewels in their centres set 

Of happy, happy tears, and Alfred’s heart 
Became a closer marble than before. 

“Why | suppose he loves—his lawful wife.” 

“His wife! his wife!”’ said Malcolm, in a maze, 
And laid his heavy hand on Katie’s head; 

“Did you two play me false, my little lass? 
“Speak and I’ll pardon! Katie, lassie, what?” 

“He has a wife,” said Alfred, “lithe and bronz’d, 
“An Indian woman, comelier than her kind; 
“And on her knee a child with yellow locks, 
“And lake-like eyes of mystic Indian brown, 
“And so you knew him? He is doing well.” 
“False, false!” said Katie, lifting up her head. 

“O, you know not the Max my father means!” 
“He came from yonder farm-house on the slope.” 
“Some other Max—we speak not of the same.’”” 
“He has a red mark on his temple set.” 

“It matters not—’tis not the Max we know.” 

“He wears a turquoise ring slung round his neck.” 
“And many wear them—they are common stones.” 
“His mother’s ring—her name was Helen Wynde.”’ 
“And there be many Helens who have sons.” 

“O Katie, credit me—it is the man.” 

“O not the man! Why, you have never told 

“Us of the true soul that the true Max has; 

“The Max we know has such a soul, | know.” 
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“How know you that,” my foolish little lass? 
Said Malcolm, a storm of anger bound 

Within his heart, like Samson with green withs— 
“Belike it is the false young cur we know!” 
“No, no,” said Katie, simply, and low-voic’d; 
“If he were traitor | must needs be false, 

“For long ago love melted our two hearts, 

“And time has moulded those two hearts in one, 
“And he is true since | am faithful still.” 

She rose and parted, trembling as she went, 
Feeling the following steel of Alfred’s eyes, 

And with the icy hand of scorn’d mistrust 
Searching about the pulses of her heart— 
Feeling for Max’s image in her breast. 

“To-night she conquers Doubt; to-morrow’s noon 
“His following soldiers sap the golden wall, 
“And | shall enter and possess the fort,’’ 

Said Alfred, in his mind. ‘‘O Katie, child, 

“Wilt thou be Nemesis, with yellow hair. 

“To rend my breast? for | do feel a pulse 

“Stir when | look into thy pure-barb’d eyes— 
“O, am | breeding that false thing, a heart? 
“Making my breast all tender for the fangs 

“Of sharp Remorse to plunge their hot fire in. 
“lama certain dullard! Let me feel 

“But one faint goad, fine as a needle’s point, 
“And it shall be the spur in my soul’s side 

“To urge the madd’ning thing across the jags 
‘And cliffs of life, into the soft embrace 

“Of that cold mistress, who is constant too, 
“And never flings her lovers from her arms— 
“Not Death, for she is still a fruitful wife, 

“Her spouse the Dead, and their cold marriage yields 
“A million children, born of mould’ring flesh— 
“So Death and Flesh live on—immortal they! 

“| mean the blank-ey’d queen whose wassail bowl 
“Is brimm’d from Lethe, and whose porch is red 
“With poppies, as it waits the panting soul— 
“She, she alone is great! No scepter’d slave 
“Bowing to blind creative giants, she; 

“No forces seize her in their strong, mad hands, 
“Nor say, “ ‘Do this—be that!’ ”’ Were there a God, 
“His only mocker, she, great Nothingness! 

“And to her, close of kin, yet lover too, 

“Flies this large nothing that we call the soul.” 
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“Doth true Love lonely grow? 
Ah, no! ah, no! 
Ah, were it only so— 
That it alone might show 
its ruddy rose upon its sapful tree, 

Then, then in dewy morn, 

Joy might his brow adorn 
With Love’s young rose as fair and glad as he.” 


But with Love’s rose doth blow 
Ah, woe! ah, woe! 
Truth with its leaves of snow, 
And Pain and Pity grow 
With Love’s sweet roses on its sapful tree! 
Love’s rose buds not alone, 
But still, but still doth own 
A thousand blossoms cypress-hued to see! 


Part VI 


“Who curseth Sorrow knows her not at all. 
Dark matrix she, from which the human soul 
Has its last birth; whence, with its misty thews, 
Close-knitted in her blackness, issues out; 
Strong for immortal toil up such great heights, 
As crown o’er crown rise through Eternity, 
Without the loud, deep clamour of her wail, 
The iron of her hands, the biting brine 

Of her black tears; the Soul but lightly built 
Of indeterminate spirit, like a mist 

Would lapse to Chaos in soft, gilded dreams, 
As mists fade in the gazing of the sun. 

Sorrow, dark mother of the soul, arise! 

Be crown’d with spheres where thy bless’d children dwell, 
Who, but for thee, were not. No lesser seat 

Be thine, thou Helper of the Universe, 

Than planet on planet pil’d!—thou instrument, 


!” 


Close-clasp’d within the great Creative Hand! 


The Land had put his ruddy gauntlet on, 

Of Harvest gold, to dash in Famine’s face. 
And like a vintage wain, deep dy’d with juice, 
The great-moon falter’d up the ripe, blue sky, 
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Drawn by silver stars—like oxen white 

And horn’d with rays of light—Down the rich land 
Malcolm’s small valleys, fill’d with grain, lip-high, 
Lay round a lonely hill that fac’d the moon, 

And caught the wine-kiss of its ruddy light. 

A cusp’d, dark wood caught in its black embrace 
The valleys and the hill, and from its wilds, 
Spic’d with dark cedars, cried the Whip-poor-will. 
A crane, belated, sail’d across the moon; 

On the bright, small, close link’d lakes green islets lay, 
Dusk knots of tangl’d vines, or maple boughs, 

Or tuft’d cedars, boss’d upon the waves. 

The gay, enamell’d children of the swamp 

Roll’d a low bass to treble, tinkling notes 

Of little streamlets leaping from the woods. 
Close to old Malcolm’s mills, two wooden jaws 
Bit up the water on a sloping floor; 

And here, in season, rush’d the great logs down, 
To seek the river winding on its way. 

In a green sheen, smooth as a Naiad’s locks, 

The water roll’d between the shudd’ring jaws— 
Then on the river level roar’d and reel’d— 

In ivory-arm’d conflict with itself. 

“Look down,” said Alfred, ‘‘Katie, look and see 
“How that but pictures my mad heart to you. 
“It tears itself in fighting that mad love 

“You swear is hopeless—hopeless—is it so?”’ 

“Ah, yes!” said Katie, ‘ask me not again.” 

“But Katie, Max is false; no word has come, 
“Nor any sign from him for many months, 
““And—he is happy with his Indian wife.”’ 

She lifted eyes fair as the fresh grey dawn 

With all its dews and promises of sun. 

“O, Alfred!—saver of my little life— 

“Look in my eyes and read them honestly.” 

He laugh’d till all the isles and forests laugh’d. 
“O simple child! what may the forest flames 
“See in the woodland ponds but their own fires? 
“And have you, Katie, neither fears nor doubts?” 
She, with the flow’r soft pinkness of her palm 
Cover’d her sudden tears, then quickly said: 
“Fears—never doubts, for true love never doubts.” 
Then Alfred paus’d a space, as one who holds 

A white doe by the throat and searches for 

The blade to slay her. “‘This your answer still— 
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“You doubt not—doubt not this far love of yours, 
“Tho’ sworn a false young recreant, Kate, by me?” 
“He is as true as | am,”’ Katie said; 

“And did | seek for stronger simile, 

“TI could not find such in the universe!” 

“And were he dead? what, Katie, were he dead— 

“A handful of brown dust, a flame blown out— 
“What then would love be strongly true to—Naught?” 
“Still true to love my love would be,” she said, 

And faintly smiling, pointed to the stars. 

“O fool!” said Alfred, stirr’d—as craters rock 

To their own throes—and over his pale lips 

Roll’d flaming stone, his molten heart. ‘Then, fool— 
“Be true to what thou wilt—for he is dead. 

“And there have grown this gilded summer past 
“Grasses and buds from his unburied flesh. 

“I saw him dead. | heard his last, loud cry: 

““O Kate!’ ring thro’ the woods; in truth | did.” 
She half-raised up a piteous, pleading hand, 

Then fell along the mosses at his feet. 

“Now will | show | love you, Kate,’’ he said, 

“And give you gift of love; you shall not wake 

“To feel the arrow, feather-deep, within 

“Your constant heart. For me, | never meant 

“To crawl an hour beyond what time | felt 

“The strange, fang’d monster that they call Remorse 
“Fold round my waken’d heart. The hour has come; 
“And as Love grew, the welded folds of steel 
“Slipp’d round in horrid zones. In Love’s flaming eyes 
“Stared its fell eyeballs, and with Hydra head 

“It sank hot fangs in breast, and brow and thigh. 
“Come, Kate! O Anguish is a simple knave 

“Whom hucksters could outwit with small trade lies, 
“When thus so easily his smarting thralls, 

“May flee his knout! Come, come, my little Kate; 
“The black porch with its fringe of poppies waits— 
“A propylaleum hospitably wide. 

“No lictors with their fasces at its jaws, 

“Its floor as kindly to my fire-vein’d feet 

“As to thy silver, lilied, sinless ones. 

“O you shall slumber soundly, tho’ the white, 

“Wild waters pluck the crocus of your hair; 

“And scaly spies stare with round, lightless eyes 

“At your small face laid on my stony breast. 
“Come, Kate! | must not have you wake, dear heart, 
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“To hear you cry, perchance, on your dead Max.” 
He turn’d her still face close upon his breast, 

And with his lips upon her soft, ring’d hair, 
Leap’d from the bank, low shelving o’er the knot 
Of frantic waters at the long slide’s foot. 

And as the sever’d waters crash’d and smote 
Together once again,—within the wave- 

Stunn’d chamber of his ear there peal’d a cry: 

“O Kate! stay, madman; traitor, stay! O Kate!” 


Max, gaunt as prairie wolves in famine time, 
With long drawn sickness, reel’d upon the bank— 
Katie, new-rescu’d, waking in his arms. 

On the white riot of the waters gleam’d, 

The face of Alfred, calm, with close-seal’d eyes, 
And blood red on his temple where it smote 
The mossy timbers of the groaning slide. 

“O God!” said Max, as Katie’s opening eyes 
Looked up to his, slow budding to a smile 

Of wonder and of bliss, “My Kate, my Kate!” 
She saw within his eyes a larger soul 

Than that light spirit that before she knew, 
And read the meaning of his glance and words. 
“Do as you will, my Max. | would not keep 
“You back with one light-falling finger-tip!”’ 
And cast herself from his large arms upon 

The mosses at his feet, and hid her face 

That she might not behold what he would do; 
Or lest the terror in her shining eyes 

Might bind him to her, and prevent his soul 
Work out its greatness; and her long, wet hair 
Drew, mass’d, about her ears, to shut the sound 
Of the vex’d waters from her anguish’d brain. 
Max look’d upon her, turning as he look’d. 

A moment came a voice in Katie’s soul: 

“Arise, be not dismay’d, arise and look; 

“If he should perish, ’twill be as a God, 

“For he would die to save his enemy.” 

But answer’d her torn heart: “‘l cannot look— 
“! cannot look and see him sob and die 

“In those pale, angry arms. O, let me rest 
“Blind, blind and deaf until the swift pac’d end. 
“My Max! O God—was that his Katie’s name?” 
Like a pale dove, hawk-hunted, Katie ran, 

Her fear’s beak in her shoulder; and below, 
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Where the coil’d waters straighten’d to a stream, 
Found Max all bruis’d and bleeding on the bank 
But smiling with man’s triumph in his eyes, 
When he has on fierce Danger’s lion neck 

Plac’d his right hand and pluck’d the prey away. 
And at his feet lay Alfred, still and white, 

A willow’s shadow tremb’ling on his face. 
“There lies the false, fair devil, O my Kate, 
“Who would have parted us, but could not, Kate!” 
“But could not, Max,”’ said Katie. “Is he dead?” 
But, swift perusing Max’s strange, dear face, 

Close clasp’d against his breast—forgot him straight 
And ev’ry other evil thing upon 

The broad green earth. 
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Part VIl 


Again rang out the music of the axe, 

And on the slope, as in his happy dreams, 

The home of Max with wealth of drooping vines 
On the rude walls, and in the trellis’d porch 

Sat Katie, smiling o’er the rich, fresh fields; 

And by her side sat Malcolm, hale and strong; 
Upon his knee a little, smiling child, 
Nam’d—Alfred, as the seal of pardon set 

Upon the heart of one who sinn’d and woke 

To sorrow for his sins—and whom they lov’d 
With gracious joyousness—nor kept the dusk 

Of his past deeds between their hearts and his. 
Malcolm had follow’d with his flocks and herds 
When Max and Katie, hand in hand, went out 
From his old home; and now, with slow, grave smile, 
He said to Max, who twisted Katie’s hair 

About his naked arm, bare from his toil: » 
“It minds me of old times, this house of yours; 
“It stirs my heart to hearken to the axe, 

“And hear the windy crash of falling trees; 

‘Aye, these fresh forests make an old man young.” 
“Oh, yes!” said Max, with laughter in his eyes; 
“And | do truly think that Eden bloom’d 

‘Deep in the heart of tall, green maple groves, 
“With sudden scents of pine from mountain sides 
“And prairies with their breasts against the skies. 
‘““And Eve was only little Katie’s height.” 
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“Hoot, lad! you speak as ev’ry Adam speaks 
“About his bonnie Eve; but what says Kate?” 

“OQ Adam had not Max’s soul,” she said; 

“And these wild woods and plains are fairer far 
“Than Eden’s self. O bounteous mothers they! 
“Beck’ning pale starvelings with their fresh, green hands, 
“And with their ashes mellowing the earth, 

“That she may yield her increase willingly. 

“! would not change these wild and rocking woods, 
“Dotted by little homes of unbark’d trees, 

“Where dwell the fleers from the waves of want,— 
“For the smooth sward of selfish Eden bowers, 
““Nior—Max for Adam, if | knew my mind!” 


Said the Skylark 


“O soft, small cloud, the dim, sweet dawn adorning, 
Swan-like a-sailing on its tender grey; 
Why dost thou, dost thou float, 
So high, the wing’d, wild note 
Of silver lamentation from my dark and pulsing throat 
May never reach thee, 
Tho’ every note beseech thee 
To bend thy white wings downward thro’ the smiling of the morning, 
And by the black wires of my prison lightly stray? 


“O dear, small cloud, when all blue morn is ringing 
With sweet notes piped from other throats than mine; 
If those glad singers please 
The tall and nodding trees— 
If to them dance the pennants of the swaying columbine, 
If to their songs are set 
The dance of daffodil and trembling violet— 
Will they pursue thee 
With tireless wings as free and bold as thine? 
Will they woo thee 
With love throbs in the music of their singing? 
Ah, nay! fair Cloud, ah, nay! 
Their hearts and wings will stay 
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With yellow bud of primrose and soft blush of the May; 
Their songs will thrill and die, 

Tranc’d in the perfume of the rose’s breast, 
While | must see thee fly 

With white, broad, lonely pinions down the sky. 


“O fair, small cloud, unheeding o’er me straying, 
Jewell’d with topaz light of fading stars; 
Thy downy edges red 
As the great eagle of the Dawn sails high 
And sets his fire-bright head 
And wind-blown pinions towards thy snowy breast; 
And thou canst blush while | 
Must pierce myself with song and die 
On the bald sod behind my prison bars; 
Nor feel upon my crest 
Thy soft, sunn’d touches delicately playing! 


“O fair, small cloud, grown small as lily flow’r! 
Even while | smite the bars to see thee fade; 
The wind shall bring thee 
The strain | sing thee— 
|, in wired prison stay’d, 
Worse than the breathless primrose glade. 
That in my morn, 
I shrilly sang to scorn; 
I’I| burst my heart up to thee in this hour! 


“O fair, small cloud, float nearer yet and hear me! 
A prison’d lark once lov’d a snowy cloud, 
Nor did the Day 
With sapphire lips, and kiss 
Of summery bliss, 
Draw all her soul away; 
Vainly the fervent East 
Deck’d her with roses for their bridal feast; 
She would not rest 
In his red arms, but slipp’d adown the air 
And wan and fair, 
Her light foot touch’d a purple mountain crest, 
And touching, turn’d 
Into swift rain, that like to jewels burn’d; 
In the great, wondering azure of the sky; 
And while a rainbow spread 
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Its mighty arms above, she, singing, fled 
To the lone-feather’d slave, 
In his sad weird grave, 
Whose heart upon his silver song had sped 
To her in days of old, 
In dawns of gold, 
And murmuring to him, said: 
“O love, | come! O love, | come to cheer thee— 
Love, to be near thee!” 


The Camp of Souls 


My white canoe, like the silvery air 
O’er the River of Death that darkly rolls 
When the moons of the world are round and fair, 
| paddle back from the ‘‘Camp of Souls,” 
When the wishton-wish in the low swamp grieves 
Come the dark plumes of red “Singing Leaves.” 


Two hundred times have the moons of spring 
Rolled over the bright bay’s azure breath 
Since they decked me with plumes of an eagle’s wing, 
And painted my face with the “paint of death,” 
And from their pipes o’er my corpse there broke 
The solemn rings of the blue “last smoke.”’ 


Two hundred times have the wintry moons 
Wrapped the dead earth in a blanket white; 

Two hundred times have the wild sky loons 
Shrieked in the flush of the golden light 

Of the first sweet dawn, when the summer weaves 

Her dusky wigwam of perfect leaves. 


Two hundred moons of the falling leaf 
Since they laid my bow in my dead right hand 
And chanted above me the “‘song of grief” 
As | took my way to the spirit land; 
Yet when the swallow the blue air cleaves 
Come the dark plumes of red ‘“‘Singing Leaves.” 
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White are the wigwams in that far camp, 
And the star-eyed deer on the plains are found; 
No bitter marshes or tangled swamp 
In the Manitou’s happy hunting-ground! 
And the moon of summer forever rolls 
Above the red men in their ‘Camp of Souls.” 


Blue are its lakes as the wild dove’s breast, 
And their murmurs soft as her gentle note; 

As the calm, large stars in the deep sky rest, 
The yellow lilies upon them float; 

And canoes, like flakes of the silvery snow, 

Thro’ the tall, rustling rice-beds come and go. 


Green are its forests; no warrior wind 

Rushes on war trail the dusk grove through, 
With leaf-scalps of tall trees mourning behind; 

But South Wind, heart friend of Great Manitou, 
When ferns and leaves with cool dews are wet, 
Blows flowery breaths from his red calumet. 


Never upon them the white frosts lie, 
Nor glow their green boughs with the “‘paint of death”; 
Manitou smiles in the crystal sky, 
Close breathing above them His life-strong breath; 
And He speaks no more in fierce thunder sound, 
So near is His happy hunting-ground. 


Yet often | love, in my white canoe, 
To come to the forests and camps of earth: 
’Twas there death’s black arrow pierced me through; 
’Twas there my red-browed mother gave me birth; 
There I, in the light of a young man’s dawn, 
Won the lily heart of dusk ‘‘Springing Fawn.” 


And love is a cord woven out of life, 

And dyed in the red of the living heart; 
And time is the hunter’s rusty knife, 

That cannot cut the red strands apart: 
And | sail from the spirit shore to scan 
Where the weaving of that strong cord began. 
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But | may not come with a giftless hand, 
So richly | pile, in my white canoe, 

Flowers that bloom in the spirit land, 
Immortal smiles of Great Manitou. 

When | paddle back to the shores of earth 

| scatter them over the white man’s hearth. 


For love is the breath of the soul set free; 
So | cross the river that darkly rolls, 
That my spirit may whisper soft to thee 
Of thine who wait in the “Camp of Souls.” 
When the bright day laughs, or the wan night grieves, 
Come the dusky plumes of red “Singing Leaves.” 


The Rose of a Nation’s Thanks 


A welcome? Oh, yes, ’tis a kindly word, but why will they plan and prate 

Of feasting and speeches and such small things, while the wives and mothers wait? 
Plan as ye will, and do as ye will, but think of the hunger and thirst 

In the hearts that wait; and do as ye will, but lend us our laddies first! 

Why, what would ye have? There is not a lad that treads in the gallant ranks 

Who does not already bear on his breast the Rose of a Nation’s Thanks! 


A welcome? Why, what do you mean by that, when the very stones must sing 
As our men march over them home again; the walls of the city ring 

With the thunder of throats and the tramp and tread of feet that rush and run?— 
| think in my heart that the very trees must shout for the bold work done! 

Why, what would ye have? There is not a lad that treads in the gallant ranks 
Who does not already bear on his breast the Rose of a Nation’s Thanks! 


A welcome? There is not a babe at the breast won’t spring at the roll of the drum 
That heralds them home—the keen, long cry in the air of “They come! They come!” 
And what of it all if ye bade them wade knee-deep in a wave of wine, 

And tossed tall torches, and arched the town in garlands of maple and pine? 

All dust in the wind of a woman’s cry as she snatches from the ranks 

Her boy who bears on his bold young breast the Rose of a Nation’s Thanks! 
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A welcome? There’s a doubt if the lads would stand like stone in their steady line 
When a babe held high on a dear wife’s hand or the alarm that swim and shine 

In a sweetheart’s eyes, or a mother’s smile, flashed far in the welded crowd, 

Or a father’s proud voice, half-sob and half-cheer, cried on a son aloud. 

O the billows of waiting hearts that swelled would sweep from the martial ranks 
The gallant boys who bear on their breasts the Rose of a Nation’s Thanks! 


A welcome? O Joy, can they stay your feet, or measure the wine of your bliss? 
O Joy, let them have you alone to-day—a day with a pulse like this! 

A welcome? Yes, ’tis a tender thought, a green laurel that laps the sword— 

But Joy has the wing of a wild white swan, and the song of a free wild bird! 
She must beat the air with her wing at will, at will must her song be driven 
From her heaving heart and tremulous throat through the awful arch of heaven. 
And what would ye have? There isn’t a lad will burst from the shouting ranks 
But bears like a star on his faded coat the Rose of a Nation’s Thanks! 
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William Henry Drummond 


William Henry Drummond (1854-1907) was born near the village of Mohill, County 
Leitrim, Ireland. When he was two years old, the family moved to Tawley, a village 
near the Bay of Donegal, where his three brothers were born. It was here that 
William Henry learned how to fly-fish; the story of his instruction in this art was 
later told by his wife: 


Here one day came Lord Palmerston to fish, and, finding the son of his friend, Mr. 
Drummond, sitting patiently with worm-baited hook waiting for a bite, the great 
statesman, who was also a keen fisherman, with a hatred of anything but what he 
considered clean sport, undertook to initiate the lad into the gentle art of fly-fishing, 
and at the same time to imbue the youthful mind with his own lofty ideals. So well 
did he succeed that this highest branch of the piscatorial art was ever after William 
Drummond's favourite recreation, and his scorn of the baited hook a byword among 
fishermen. 


Shortly after the Drummonds left Tawley, Mr. Drummond, an officer in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, brought his family to Montreal, where he died in 1865, a few 
months after their arrival. 

William Henry, who at first attended school in Montreal, soon left his studies to 
help support his mother and younger brothers. He learned to be a telegraph 
operator and in 1869 went to work at Bord-d-Plouffe. Later he studied at the-High 
School of Montreal, McGill, and Bishop’s, from which he graduated in medicine in 
1884, He practised at Stornoway, a village in the Lake Megantic region of Quebec, 
from 1884 to 1886 and at Knowlton from 1886 to 1888, when he returned to 
Montreal. In 1905, he left his wife, whom he had married in 1894, and children in 
Montreal to go to Cobalt, where he and his brothers, now successful businessmen, 
had interests in the new mining operations. Drummond died in Cobalt in 1907, 
partly as a result of overwork from fighting a smallpox epidemic there; he was 
buried in Mount Royal Cemetery in Montreal. 

In a biographical sketch of her husband published with some of his works after 
his death, May Harvey Drummond says that before Dr. Drummond’s poems were 
published in volume form, some were well-known from his and others’ recitations 
of them. She also explains how she and Drummond’s brother Tom got The 
Habitant and Other French-Canadian Poems? published in 1897: 
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When there was almost enough material to form a volume, a compact was made 
between Tom and myself to see it published, and it is with the tender recollection of 
a pleasure forever past that | look back upon the awful haste with which, one Sunday 
afternoon, | glued the type-written sheets, with photographs of Mr. Coburn’s 
immortal pictures in between them, into a book, and handed the sticky compound to 
poor Tom, as he called at our door on his way to the train for New York. | well 
remember, too, his humorous description afterwards of how he had to sit up all night 
to keep the precious book from becoming one solid mass! 

Advice was sought as to a likely publisher, and, after offering the manuscript to 
two or three firms without success, we took it to Putnams. This firm recognized the 
true value of the poems and their illustrations, and accepted them. The first edition 
of The Habitant proved inadequate to the demand in Canada alone, and the great 
vogue of the poems was a delightful surprise to Dr. Drummond. 


After the success of The Habitant, three other volumes of poems were published 
during Drummond’s lifetime and a fourth shortly after his death. These were 
Phil-o-rum’s Canoe and Madeleine Vercheres (7898),* Johnnie Courteau and Other 
Poems (7907);> The Voyageur and Other Poems (7905);° and The Great Fight 
Poems and Sketches (7908). The Poetical Works of William Henry Drummond, the 
first edition of his collected poems, was published in 1912.7 

Although Drummond wrote poetry both in standard English and an Irish dialect, 
the poems that created his “great vogue” and brought him such honours as election 
to the Royal Society of Canada and honorary degrees from Toronto and Bishop’s 
were those which he called his French-Canadian “‘ ‘dialect’ verse.’ In the “Preface”’ 
to The Habitant, he explained why he wrote these poems in the manner that he 
did: 


Having lived, practically, all my life, side by side with the French-Canadian people, 
! have grown to admire and love them, and I have felt that while many of the 
English-speaking public Rnow perhaps as well as myself the French-Canadian of the 
cities, yet they have had little opportunity of becoming acquainted with the habitant, 
therefore | have endeavoured to paint a few types, and in doing this, it has seemed to 
me that I could best attain the object in view by having my friends tell their own 
tales in their own way, as they would relate them to English-speaking auditors not 
conversant with the French tongue.° 


His wife later told how he came to write one of them: 


In the initial days of his [telegraph] work he was located at Bord-a-Plouffe, ... at 
that time a great centre of the lumber trade. Here it was that he first came in contact 
with the habitant and voyageur, and listened to their quaint tales of backwoods life; 
here that he heard from the lips of old Gédéon Plouffe the tragedy retold as ‘‘The 
Wreck of the Julie Plante,’’ a poem of which he himself thought little, and never 
cared to recite, but which had made its way through the length and breadth of the 
American continent before ever his first book of poems was published. It was the old 
lumberman’s reiteration of the words, ‘An’ de win’ she blow, blow, blow!” which 
rang so persistently in his ears that, at the dead of night, unable to stand any longer 
the haunting refrain, he sprang from his bed and penned the poem, which was to be 
the herald of his future fame.'° 


Louis Fréchette (1839-1908) gave Drummond’s fame another boost when he 


wrote the “Introduction” to The Habitant. Calling Drummond “the pathfinder of a 
new land of song,” the epithet that Longfellow had applied to Fréchette himself, 
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the French-Canadian poet congratulated Drummond for his truthful portraits of 
French Canadians and for his work in helping to reconcile the various branches of 
the “large Canadian family”’: 


Dans son étude des Canadiens-francais, M. Drummond a trouvé le moyen d’éviter 
un écueil qui aurait semblé inévitable pour tout autre que lui. II est resté vrai, sans 
tomber dans la vulgarité, et piquant sans verser dans /e grotesque.... 

C’est Ia un tour de force comme il ne s’en fait pas souvent, et c’est avec 
enthousiasme que je tends la main a M. Drummond pour le féliciter de lavoir 
accompli. 

Ila véritablement fait la oeuvre de poéte et d’artiste. 

J’ajouterai qu’il a fait aussi oeuvre de bon citoyen. Car le jour sous lequel il 
présente mes compatriotes illettrés ne peut manquer de valoir a ceux-ci—et partant a 
tout le reste de la nationalité—un accroissement désirable dans l’estime de nos 
compatriotes de langue anglaise, qui n’ont pas été d méme de les étudier d’aussi pres 
que M. Drummond.... 

De semblables procédés ne peuvent que cimenter Il’union de coeur et d’esprit qui 
doit exister entre toutes Jes fractions qui composent la grande famille canadienne 
appelée a vivre et a prospérer sous la méme loi et le méme drapeau. mM 


Drummond’s explanation of his poetry, Mrs. Drummond’s description of the 
writing of “The Wreck of the ‘Julie Plante’,”’ and Fréchette’s congratulatory 
remarks about The Habitant poems al! attest to Drummond’s genuine interest in 
and liking for French Canadians, his first-hand knowledge of the farmers and 
lumbermen and their customs, and at least one French Canadian’s admiration of his 
achievement. Although Drummond’s French-Canadian “ ‘dialect’ verse’’ has since 
been called patronizing, false, and divisive,” the poems themselves show that he 
tried to approximate both the manner and matter of what he undoubtedly heard 
from the habitants. His most successful poems, moreover, have a resonance of tone, 
a precision of imagery, and a universality of theme that still make them appealing 
today. 

Aspects of Drummond’s skill and knowledge can be seen in the poems included 
in this volume. While ‘De Habitant’’ reveals the satisfaction that the French- 
Canadian farmer took in his rural life, ‘‘The Wreck of the ‘Julie Plante’ ”’ and “The 
Windigo”’ suggest the tragedy and hardship inherent in the life of the nineteenth- 
century French-Canadian lumberman. “The Windigo”’ also shows the liking of the 
French Canadian for “ghost” stories and legends, while “De Papineau Gun” not 
only explores a famous incident in the Rebellion of 1837 but also underlines the 
traditional interest of the French Canadian in his past. “De Bell of St. Michel” 
touches on another subject relevant to late nineteenth-century Quebec life: the 
emigration of many French Canadians to the United States, their homesickness for 
their pays, and their hope to return. “Phil-o-rum’s Canoe,” “Little Bateese,”’ and “The 
Last Portage,’’ the last based ona dream that Drummond had about his own dead son, 
indicate both Drummond's and the French Canadians’ awareness of the dignity and 
the sadness of old age. These poems thus both accurately reflect aspects of late 
nineteenth-century French-Canadian life,'* and strike chords to which readers can 
still respond today. 
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De Habitant 


De place | get born, me, is up on de reever 
Near foot of de rapide dat’s call Cheval Blanc 
Beeg Mountain behin’ it, so high you can’t climb it 
An’ whole place she’s mebbe two honder anpent. 


De fader of me, he was habitant farmer, 
Ma gran’ fader too, an’ hees fader also, 
Dey don’t mak’ no monee, but dat is n’t fonny 
For it ’s not easy get ev’ryt’ing, you mus’ know— 


All de sam’ dere is somet’ing dey got ev’ryboddy, 
Dat’s plaintee good healt’, wat de monee can’t geev, 
So I’m workin’ away dere, an’ happy for stay dere 
On farm by de reever, so long | was leev. 
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O! dat was de place w’en de spring tam she’s comin’, 
W’en snow go away, an’ de sky is all blue— 

W’en ice lef’ de water, an’ sun is get hotter 
An’ back on de medder is sing de gou-glou— 


W’en small sheep is firs’ comin’ out on de pasture, 
Deir nice leetle tail stickin’ up on deir back, 

Dey ronne wit’ deir moder, an’ play wit’ each oder 
An’ jomp all de tam jus’ de sam’ dey was crack— 


An’ ole cow also, she’s glad winter is over, 
So she kick herse’f up, an’ start off on de race 
Wit’ de two-year-ole heifer, dat’s purty soon lef’ her, 
W’y ev’ryt’ing’s crazee all over de place! 


An’ down on de reever de wil’ duck is quackin’ 
Along by de shore leetle san’piper ronne— 

De bullfrog he ’s gr-rompin’ an’ doré is jompin’ 
Dey all got deir own way for mak’ it de fonne. 


But spring ’s in beeg hurry, an’ don’t stay long wit’ us 
An’ firs’ t’ing we know, she go off till nex’ year, 

Den bee commence hummin’, for summer is comin’ 
An’ purty soon corn’s gettin’ ripe on de ear. 


Dat’s very nice tam for wake up on de morning 
An’ lissen de rossignol sing ev’ry place, 

Feel sout’ win’ a-blowin’ see clover a-growin’ 
An’ all de worl’ laughin’ itself on de face. 


Mos’ ev’ry day raf’ it is pass on de rapide 

De voyageurs singin’ some ole chanson 
"Bout girl down de reever—too bad dey mus’ leave her, 
But comin’ back soon’ wit’ beaucoup d’argent 


An’ den w’en de fall an’ de winter come roun us 
An’ bird of de summer is all fly away, 

W’en mebbe she ’s snowin’ an’ nort’ win’ is blowin’ 

An’ night is mos’ t’ree tam so long as de day. 
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You t’ink it was bodder de habitant farmer? 
Not at all—he is happy an’ feel satisfy, 

An’ cole may las’ good w’ile, so long as de wood-pile 
Is ready for burn on de stove by an’ bye. 


W’en | got plaintee hay put away on de stable 

So de sheep an’ de cow, dey got no chance to freeze, 
An’ de hen all togedder—I don’t min’ de wedder— 
De nort’ win’ may blow jus’ so moche as she please. 


An’ some cole winter night how | wish you can see us, 
W’en | smoke on de pipe, an’ de ole woman sew 
By de stove of T’ree Reever—ma wife’s fader geev her 

On day we get marry, dat ’s long tam ago— 


De boy an’ de girl, dey was readin’ its lesson, 
De cat on de corner she’s bite heem de pup, 
Ole “‘Carleau”’ he’s snorin’ an’ beeg stove is roarin’ 
So loud dat I’m scare purty soon she bus up. 


Philomene—dat ’s de oldes’—is sit on de winder 
An’ kip jus’ so quiet lak wan leetle mouse, 

She say de more finer moon never was shiner— 
Very fonny, for moon is n’t dat side de house. 


But purty soon den, we hear foot on de outside, 
An’ some wan is place it hees han’ on de latch, 
Dat ’s Isidore Goulay, las’ fall on de Brulé 
He’s tak’ it firs’ prize on de grand ploughin’ match. 


» 


Ha! ha! Philomene!—dat was smart trick you play us 
Come help de young feller tak’ snow from hees neck, 
Dere ’s not’ing for hinder you come off de winder 
W’en moon you was look for is come, | expec’— 


Isidore, he is tole us de news on de parish 
’Bout hees Lajeunesse Colt—travel two forty, sure, 
Bout Jeremie Choquette, come back from Woonsocket 
An’ t’ree new leetle twin on Madame Vail lancour’. 
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But nine o’clock strike, an’ de chil’ren is sleepy, 
Mese’f an’ ole woman can’t stay up no more 

So alone by de fire—’cos dey say dey ain’t tire— 
We lef’ Philomene an’ de young Isidore. 


| s’pose dey be talkin’ beeg lot on de kitchen 
’Bout all de nice moon dey was see on de sky, 

For Philomene ’s takin’ long tam get awaken 
Nex’ day, she’s so sleepy on bote of de eye 


Dat ’s wan of dem ting’s, ev’ry tam on de fashion, 
An’ ’bout nices’ ting dat was never be seen. 

Got not’ing for say me—I spark it sam’ way me 
W’en I go see de moder ma girl Philomene. 


We leev very quiet way back on de contree 
Don’t put on sam style lak de big village, 

W’en we don’t get de monee you t’ink dat is fonny 
An’ mak’ plaintee sport on de Bottes Sauvages. 


But | tole you—dat’s true—I don’t go on de city 

If you geev de fine house an’ beaucoup d’argent— 
| rader be stay me, an’ spen’ de las’ day me 

On farm by de rapide dat ’s call Cheval Blanc. 


The Wreck of the “Julie Plante” 


A Legend of Lac-St. Pierre 


On wan dark night on Lac St. Pierre, 
De win’ she blow, blow, blow, 
An’ de crew of de wood scow “‘Julie Plante” 
Got scar’t an’ run below— 
For de win’ she blow lak hurricane 
Bimeby she blow some more, 
An’ de scow bus’ up on Lac St. Pierre 
Wan arpent from de shore. 
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De captinne walk on de fronte deck, 
An’ walk de hin’ deck too— 

He call de crew from up de hole 
He call de cook also. 

De cook she ’s name was Rosie, 
She come from Montreal, 

Was chambre maid on lumber barge, 
On de Grande Lachine Canal. 


De win’ she blow from nor’-eas’-wes,’— 
De sout’ win’ she blow too, 

W’en Rosie cry ‘‘Mon cher captinne, 
Mon cher, w’at | shall do?” 

Den de Captinne t’row de big ankerre, 
But still the scow she dreef, 

De crew he can’t pass on de shore, 
Becos’ he los’ hees skeef. 


De night was dark lak’ wan black cat, 
De wave run high an’ fas’, 

W’en de captinne tak’ de Rosie girl 
An’ tie her to de mas’. 

Den he aiso tak’ de life preserve, 
An’ jomp off on de lak’, 

An’ say, ““Good-bye, ma Rosie dear 
| go drown for your sak’.”’ 


Nex’ morning very early 
’Bout ha’f-pas’ two—t’ree—four— 

De captinne—scow—an’ de poor Rosie 
Was corpses on de shore, 

For de win’ she blow lak’ hurricane 
Bimeby she blow some more, 

An’ de scow bus’ up on Lac St. Pierre, 
Wan arpent from de shore. 


Moral 


Now all good wood scow sailor man 
Tak’ warning by dat storm 

An’ go an’ marry some nice French girl 
An’ leev on wan beeg farm. 

De win’ can blow lak’ hurricane 
An’ s’pose she blow some more, 

You can’t get drown on Lac St. Pierre 
So long you stay on shore. 
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De Papineau Gun 
An Incident of the Canadian Rebellion of 1837 


Bon jour, M’sieu’—you want to know 
’Bout dat ole gun—w’at good she’s for! 

W’y! Jean Bateese Bruneau—mon pere, 
Fight wit’ dat gun on Pap’neau War! 


Long tam since den you say—C’est vrai, 
An’ me too young for ’member well, 
But how de patriot fight an’ die, 
| ofen hear de ole folk teil. 


De English don’t ack square dat tam, 
Don’t geev de habitants no show, 
So ’long come Wolfred Nelson 
Wit’ Louis Joseph Papineau. 


An’ swear de peep mus’ have deir right. 
Wolfred he’s write Victoriaw, 

But she’s no good, so den de war 
Commence among de habitants. 


Mon pere he leev to Grande Brulé 
So smarter man you never see, 

Was alway on de grande hooraw! 
Plaintee w’at you call ‘‘Esprit!”’ 


An’ w’en dey form wan compagnie 

All dress wit’ tuque an’ ceinture sash 
Ma fader tak’ hees gun wit’ heem 

An’ marche away to Saint Eustache, 


W’ere many patriots was camp 
Wit’ brave Chenier, deir Capitaine, 
W’en ’long come English Generale, 
An’ more two t’ousan’ sojer man. 


De patriot dey go on church 
An’ feex her up deir possibill; 
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Dey fight deir bes’, but soon fin’ out 
“Canon de bois” no good for kill. 


An’ den de church she come on fire, 
An’ burn almos’ down to de groun’, 
So w’at you t’ink our man can do 
Wit’ all dem English armee roun’? 


’Poleon, hees sojer never fight 
More brave as dem poor habitants, 
Chenier, he try for broke de rank 
Chenier come dead immediatement. 


He fall near w’ere de cross is stan’ 
Upon de ole church cimitiere, 

Wit’ Jean Poulin an’ Laframboise 
An’ plaintee more young feller dere 


De gun dey rattle lak’ tonnere 

Jus’ bang, bang, bang! dat’s way she go 
An’ wan by wan de brave man’s fall 

An’ red blood ’s cover all de snow. 


Ma fader shoot so long he can 

An’ den he’s load hees gun some more, 
Jomp on de ice behin’ de church 

An’ pass heem on de ’noder shore. 


Wall! he reach home fore very long 
An’ keep perdu for many day, 
Till ev’ry t’ing she come tranquille, 
An’ sojer man all gone away. 


An’ affer dat we get our right, 

De Canayens don’t fight no more, 
Ma fader’s never shoot dat gun, 

But place her up above de door. 


An’ Papineau, an’ Nelson too 
Dey ’re gone long tam, but we are free 
Le Bon Dieu have ’em ’way up dere. 
Salut, Wolfred! Salut, Louis! 
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De Bell of St. Michel 


Go ’way, go ’way, don’t ring no more, ole bell of Saint Michel, 
For if you do, | can’t stay here, you know dat very well, 

No matter how | close ma ear, | can’t shut out de soun’, 

It rise so high ’bove all de noise of dis beeg Yankee town. 


An’ w’en it ring, | t’ink | feel de cool, cool summer breeze 
Dat’s blow across Lac Peezagonk, an’ play among de trees, 
Dey’re makin’ hay, | know mese’f, can smell de pleasant smell 
O! how | wish | could be dere to-day on Saint Michel! 


It’s fonny t’ing, for me I’m sure, dat ’s travel ev’ryw’ere, 
How moche | t’ink of long ago w’en I be leevin’ dere; 

| can’t ’splain dat at all, at all, mebbe it ’s naturel, 

But | can’t help it w’en | hear de bell of Saint Michel. 


Dere ’s plaintee t’ing | don’t forget, but | remember bes’ 
De spot | fin’ wan day on June de small san’piper’s nes’ 
An’ dat hole on de reever w’ere | ketch de beeg, beeg trout 
Was very nearly pull me in before | pull heem out. 


An’ leetle Elodie Leclaire, | wonner if she still 

Leev jus’ sam’ place she use to leev on ’noder side de hill 

But s’pose she marry Joe Barbeau, dat ’s alway hanging’ roun’ 
Since | am lef’ ole Saint Michel for work on Yankee town. 


Ah! dere she go, ding dong, ding dong, its back, encore again 
An’ ole chanson come on ma head of “‘a la claire fontaine,” 
I’m not surprise it soun’ so sweet, more sweeter | can tell 
For wit’ de song also | hear de bell of Saint Michel. 


It’s very strange about dat bell, go ding dong all de w’ile 

For when | ’m small gargon at school, can’t hear it half a mile; 
But seems more farder | get off from Church of Saint Michel, 
De more | see de ole village an’ louder soun’ de bell. 


O! all de monee dat | mak’ w’en | be travel roun’ 

Can’t kip me long away from home on dis beeg Yankee town, 
I tink I’ll settle down again on Parish Saint Michel, 

An’ leev an’ die more satisfy so long | hear dat bell. 
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Phil-o-rum’s Canoe 


“‘O ma ole canoe, wat ’s matter wit’ you, an’ w’y was you be so slow? 
Don’t | work hard enough on de paddle, an’ still you don’t seem to go— 
No win’ at all on de fronte side, an’ current she don’t be strong, 

Den w’y are you lak’ lazy feller, too sleepy for move along? 


“I ’member de tam, w’en you jomp de sam’ as deer wit’ de wolf behin’, 
An’ brochet on de top de water, you scare heem mos’ off hees min’: 
But fish don’t care for you now at all, only jus’ mebbe wink de eye, 
For he know it’s easy git out de way, w’en you was a-passin’ by’”’— 


I’m spikin’ dis way, jus’ de oder day, w’en I’m out wit’ de ole canoe 

Crossin’ de point w’ere I see, las’ fall, wan very beeg caribou, 

W’en somebody say, ‘‘Phil-o-rum, mon vieux, wat ’s matter wit’ you youse’f?”’ 
An’ who do you s’pose was talkin’? W’y de poor ole canoe shese’f. 


O yass, | ’m scare w’en I’m sittin’ dere, an’ she’s callin’ ma nam’ dat way. 
“Phil-o-rum Juneau, w’y you spik so moche, you ’re off on de head to-day: 
Can’t be you forget, ole feller, you an’ me we’re not too young, 

An’ if |’m lookin’ so ole lak’ you, I t’ink I will close ma tongue. 


“You should feel ashame, for you ’re alway blame, w’en it is n’t ma fault at all, 
For I’m tryin’ to do bes’ | can for you on summer-tam, spring, an’ fall. 

How offen you drown on de reever, if | ’m not lookin’ out for you 

W’en you ’re takin’ too moche on de w’isky, some night comin’ down de Soo. 


“De firse tam we go on de Wessoneau, no feller can beat us den 

For you ’re purty strong man wit’ de paddle, but dat ’s long ago, ma frien’, 
An’ win’ she can blow off de mountain, an’ tonder an’ rain may come, 

But camp see us bote on de evening—you know dat was true, Phil-o-rum. 


‘““An’ who ’s your horse, too, but your ole canoe, an’ w’en you feel cole an’ wet, 
Who was your house w’en | ’’m upside down, an’ onder de roof you get, 

Wit’ rain ronnin’ down ma back, Baptéme! till | ’m gettin’ de rheumateez, 

An’ | never say not’ing at all moi-meme, but let you do jus’ you please? 


“You t’ink it was right, kip me out all night on reever side down below, 
An’ even ‘bon soir’ you was never say, but off on de camp you go, 


Leffin’ your poor ole canoe behin’, lyin’ dere on de groun’, 
Watchin’ de moon on de water, an’ de bat flyin’ all aroun’? 
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“Oh, dat ’s lonesome t’ing hear de grey owl sing up on de beeg pine tree! 
An’ many long night she kip me awake till sun on de Eas’ | see, 

An’ den you come down on de morning for start on some more voyage, 
An’ only t’ing decen’ you do all day, Is carry me on portage. 


“Dat ’s way, Phil-o-rum, rheumateez she come, wit’ pain ronnin’ troo’ ma side, 
Wan leetle hole here, ’noder beeg wan dere, dat not’ing can never hide, 

Don’t do any good feex me up agen, no matter how moche you try, 

For w’en we come ole an’ our work she ’s done, bote man an’ canoe mus’ die.” 


Wall, she talk dat way mebbe mos’ de day till we ’re passin’ some beaver dam, 
An’ wan de young beaver, he ’s mak’ hees tail come down on de water Flam! 
| never see de canoe so scare, she jomp nearly two, t’ree feet, 

| t’ink she was goin’ for ronne away, an’ she shut up de mout’ toute suite. 


It mak’ me feel queer, de strange t’ing | hear, an’ | ’m glad she don’t spik no more, 
But soon as we fin’ ourse’f arrive over dere on de ’noder shore 

| tak’ dat canoe lak’ de lady, an’ carry her off wit’ me, 

For | ’m sorry de way | ’m treat her, an’ she know more dan me, sapree! 


Yass, dat ’s smart canoe, an’ | know it’s true, w’at she ’s spikin’ wit me dat day, 
I’m not de young feller | use to be, w’en work she was only play, 

An’ | know | was comin’ closer on place w’ere | mus’ tak’ care, 

W’ere de mos’ worse current ’s de las’ wan too, de current of Dead Riviere. 


You can only steer, an’ if rock be near, wit’ wave dashin’ all aroun’, 

Better mak’ leetle prayer, for on Dead Riviere, some very smart man get drown; 
But if you be locky an’ watch youse’f, mebbe reever won’t seem so wide, 

An’ firse t’ing you know you ’Il ronne ashore, safe on de ’noder side. 


The Windigo 


Go easy wit’ de paddle, an’ steady wit’ de oar 
Geev rudder to de bes’ man you got among de crew, 
Let ev’ry wan be quiet, don’t let dem sing no more 
W’en you see de islan’ risin’ out of Grande Lac Manitou. 
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Above us on de sky dere, de summer cloud may float 
Aroun’ us on de water de ripple never show, 

But somet’ing down below us can rock de stronges’ boat, 
W’en we ’re comin’ near de islan’ of de spirit Windigo! 


De carcajou may breed dere, an’ otter sweem de pool 

De moosh-rat mak’ de mud house, an’ beaver buil’ hees dam 
An’ beeges’ Injun hunter on all de Téte de Boule, 

Will never set hees trap dere from spring to summer tam. 


But he ’Il bring de fines’ presen’ from upper St. Maurice 
De loup marin an’ black-fox from off de Hodson Bay 

An’ hide dem on de islan’ an’ smoke de pipe of peace 
So Windigo will help heem w’en he travel far away. 


We shaintee on dat islan’ on de winter seexty-nine 

If you look you see de clearin’ aroun’ de Coo Coo Cache, 
An’ pleasan’ place enough too among de spruce an’ pine 

If foreman on de shaintee is n’t Cyprien Palache. 


Beeg feller, alway watchin’ on hees leetle weasel eye, 
De gang dey can’t do not’ing but he see dem purty quick 
Wit’ hees “Hi dere, w’at you doin’?” ev’ry tam he ’s passin’ by 
An’ de bad word he was usin’, wall! it offen mak’ me sick. 


An’ he carry silver w’issle wit’ de chain aroun’ hees neck 
For fear he mebbe los’ it, an’ ev’ry body say 

He mus’ buy it from de devil w’en he’s passin’ on Kebeck 
But if it’s true dat story, | dunno how moche he pay. 


Dere ’s plaintee on de shaintee can sing lak rossignol 
Pat Clancy play de fiddle, an’ Jimmie Charb@nneau 
Was bring hees concertina from below St. Fereol 
So we get some leetle pleasure till de long, long winter go. 


But if we start up singin’ affer supper on de camp 
“Par derriere chez ma tante,” or ‘‘Mattawa wishtay,” 
De boss he ’I] come along den, an’ put heem out de lamp, 
An’ only stop hees swearin’ w’en we all go marche coucher. 


We’ve leetle boy dat winter from Po-po-lo-be-lang 
Hees fader an’ hees moder dey ’re bote A-ben-a-kee 
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An’ he’s comin’, Injun Johnnie, wit’ some man de lumber gang 
Was fin’ heem nearly starvin’ above on Lac Souris. 


De ole man an’ de woman is tryin’ pass de Soo 

W’en water’s high on spring tam, an’ of course dey ’re gettin’ drown’, 
For even smartes’ Injun should n’t fool wit’ birch canoe, 

W’ere de reever lak toboggan on de hill is runnin’ down. 


So dey lef’ de leetle feller all alone away up dere 

Till lumber gang is ketchin’ him an’ bring him on de Cache, 
But better if he’s stayin’ wit’ de wolf an’ wit’ de bear 

Dan come an’ tak’ hees chances wit’ Cyprien Palache. 


| wonder how he stan’ it, w’y he never run away 
For Cyprien lak neeger he is treat heem all de sam’ 
An’ if he’s wantin’ Johnnie on de night or on de day 
God help heem if dat w’issle she was below de secon’ tam! 


De boy he don’t say not’ing, no wan never see heem cry 
He ’s got de Injun in heem, you can see it on de face, 
An’ only for us feller an’ de cook, he ’Il surely die 
Long before de winter ’s over, long before we lef’ de place, 


But I see heem hidin’ somet’ing wan morning by de shore 
So firse tam | was passin’ | scrape away de snow 

An’ it’s rabbit skin he ’s ketchin’ on de swamp de day before, 
Leetle Injun Johnnie ’s workin’ on de spirit Windigo. 


December’s come in stormy, an’ de snow-dreef fill de road 
Can only see de chimley an’ roof of our cabane, 
An’ stronges’ team on stable fin’ it plaintee heavy load 
Haulin’ sleigh an’ two t’ree pine log t’roo de wood an’ beeg savane. 


An’ | travel off wan day me, wit’ Cyprien Palache, 
Explorin’ for new timber, w’en de win’ begin to blow, 

So we hurry on de snow-shoe for de camp on Coo Coo Cache 
If de nor’ eas’ storm is comin’, was de bes’ place we dunno— 


An’ we ’re gettin’ safe enough dere wit’ de storm close on our heel, 
But w’en our belt we loosen for takin’ off de coat 

De foreman commence screamin’ an’ mon Dieu it mak’ us feel 
Lak he got t’ree t’ousan’ devil all fightin’ on hees t’roat. 
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Cyprien is los’ hees w’issle, Cyprien is los’ hees chain 
Injun Johnnie he mus’ fin’ it, even if de win’ is high 
He can never show hese’f on de Coo Coo Cache again 
Till he bring dat silver w’issle an’ de chain it ’s hangin’ by. 


So he sen’ heem on hees journey never knowin’ he come back 
T’roo de rough an’ stormy wedder, t’roo de pile of dreefin’ snow 
“Wat ’s de use of bein’ Injun if you can’t smell out de track?” 
Dat ’s de way de boss is talkin’, an’ poor Johnnie have to go. 


If you want to hear de musique of de nort’ win’ as it blow 
An’ lissen to de hurricane an’ learn de way it sing 
An’ feel how small de man is w’en he’s leevin’ here below, 
You should try it on de shaintee w’en she ’s doin’ all dem t’ing! 


W’at ’s dat soun’ lak somet’ing cryin’ all aroun’ us ev’ryw’ere? 
We never hear no tonder upon de winter storm! 

Dey ’re shoutin’ to each oder dem voices on de air, 
An’ it’s red hot too de stove pipe, but no wan’s feelin’ warm! 
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“Get out an’ go de woodpile before | freeze to deat 
Cyprien de boss is yellin’ an’ he ’s lookin’ cole an’ w’ite 
Lak dead man on de coffin, but no wan go, you bet, 
For if it ’s near de woodpile, ’t is n’t close enough to-night! 


Non! we ain’t afraid of not’ing, but we don’t lak takin’ chance, 
An’ w’en we hear de spirit of de wil’ A-ben-a-kee 

Singing’ war song on de chimley, makin’ all dem Injun dance 
Raisin’ row dere, you don’t ketch us on no woodpile—no siree! 


O! de lonesome night we ’re passin’ w’ile we ’re stayin’ on dat place! 
An’ ev’rybody sheever w’en Jimmie Charbonneau 

Say he ’s watchin’ on de winder an’ he see de Injun face 
An’ it ’s lookin’ so he tole us, jus’ de sam’ as Windigo. 


Den again mese’f | ’m hearin’ somet’ing callin’, an’ it soun’ 
Lak de voice of leetle Johnnie so |’’m passin’ on de door 
But de pine stump on de clearin’ wit’ de w’ite sheet all aroun’ 
Mak’ me t’ink of churchyar’ tombstone, an’ | can’t go dere no more. 


Wat ’s de reason we ’re so quiet w’ile our heart she ’s goin’ fas’ 
W’y is no wan ax de question? dat we ’re all afraid to spik? 
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Was it wing of flyin’ wil’ bird strek de winder as it pass, 
Or de sweesh of leetle snow-ball w’en de win’ is playin’ trick? 


W’en we buil’ de Coo Coo shaintee, she ’s as steady as a rock, 
Did you feel de shaintee shakin’ de sam, she’s goin’ to fall? 

Dere ’s somet’ing on de doorway! an’ now we hear de knock 
An’ up above de hurricane we hear de w’issle call. 


Callin’, callin’ lak a bugle, an’ he’s jompin’ up de boss 

From hees warm bed on de corner an’ open wide de door— 
Dere’s no use foller affer for Cyprien is los’ 

An’ de Coo Coo Cache an’ shaintee he ’II never see no more. 


At las’ de morning’s comin’, an’ storm is blow away 
An’ outside on de shaintee young Jimmie Charbonneau 
He ’s seein’ track of snowshoe, ’bout de size of double sleigh 
Dere ’s no mistak’ it’s makin’ by de spirit Windigo. 


An’ de leetle Injun Johnnie, he’s all right | onderstan’ 
For you ’Il fin’ heem up de reever above de Coo Coo Cache 
Ketchin’ mink and ketchin’ beaver, an’ he’s growin’ great beeg man 
But dat’s de las’ we ’re hearin’ of Cyprien Palache. 


Little Bateese 


You bad leetle boy, not moche you care 
How busy you ’re kipin’ your poor gran’pere 
Tryin’ to stop you ev’ry day 
Chasin’ de hen aroun’ de hay— 
W’y don’t you geev’ dem a chance to lay? 
Leetle Bateese! 


Off on de fiel’ you foller de plough 
Den w’en you ’re tire you scare de cow 
Sickin’ de dog till dey jomp de wall 
So de milk ain’t good for not’ing at all— 
An’ you ’re only five an’ a half dis fall, 
Leetle Bateese! 
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Too sleepy for sayin’ de prayer to-night? 
Never min’ | s’pose it ’Il be all right 
Say dem to-morrow—ah! dere he go! 
Fas’ asleep in a minute or so— 
An’ he’ Il stay lak dat till de rooster crow, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Den wake us up right away toute suite 
Lookin’ for somet’ing more to eat, 
Makin’ me t’ink of dem long leg crane 
Soon as dey swaller, dey start again, 
| wonder your stomach don’t get no pain, 
Leetle Bateese! 


But see heem now lyin’ dere in bed, 
Look at de arm onderneat’ hees head; 
If he grow lak dat till he ’s twenty year 
| bet he ’Il be stronger dan Louis Cyr 
An’ beat all de voyageurs leevin’ here, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Jus’ feel de muscle along hees back, 
Won’t geev’ heem moche bodder for carry pack 
On de long portage, any size canoe, 
Dere ’s not many t’ing dat boy won’t do 
For he ’s got double-joint on hees body too, 
Leetle Bateese! 


But leetle Bateese! please don’t forget 

We rader you ’re stayin’ de small boy yet, 

So chase de chicken an’ mak’ dem scare 

An’ do w’at you lak wit’ your ole gran’pere 

For w’en you ’re beeg feller he won’t be dere—~ 
Leetle Bateese! 
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The Last Portage 


I’m sleepin’ las’ night w’en | dream a dream 
An’ a wonderful wan it seem— 

For | 'm off on de road | was never see, 
Too long an’ hard for a man lak me, 

So ole he can only wait de call 

Is sooner or later come to all. 


De night is dark an’ de portage dere 

Got plaintee 0’ log lyin’ ev’ryw’ere, 

Black bush aroun’ on de right an’ lef’, 

A step from de road an’ you los’ you’se’f, 
De moon an’ de star above is gone, 

Yet somet’ing tell me | mus’ go on. 


An’ off in front of me as | go, 

Light as a dreef of de fallin’ snow— 
Who is dat leetle boy dancin’ dere 
Can see hees w’ite dress an’ curly hair, 
An’ almos’ touch heem, so near to me 
In an’ out dere among de tree? 


An’ den | 'm hearin’ a voice is say, 

“Come along, fader, don’t min’ de way, 

De boss on de camp he sen’ for you, 

So your leetle boy ’s going to guide you t’roo 
It’s easy for me, for de road | know, 

‘Cos | travel it many long year ago.” 


An’ oh! mon Dieu! w’en he turn hees head 
1’m seein’ de face of ma boy is dead— 
Dead wit’ de young blood in hees vein— 
An’ dere he ’s comin’ wance more again 
Wit’ de curly hair, an’ dark-blue eye, 

So lak de blue of de summer sky— 


An’ now no more for de road | care, 

An’ slippery log lyin’ ev’ryw’ere— 

De swamp on de valley, de mountain too 
But climb it jus’ as | use to do— 

Don’t stop on de road, for | need no res’ 
So long as | see de leetle w’ite dress. 


An’ | foller it on, an’ wance ina w’ile 
He turn again wit’ de baby smile, 

An’ say, “Dear fader, | ’’m here you see 
We ’re bote togeder, jus’ you an’ me— 
Very dark to you, but to me it’s light, 
De road we travel so far to-night. 


“De boss on de camp w’ere | alway stay 
Since ever de tam | was go away, 

He welcome de poores’ man dat call, 

But love de leetle wan bes’ of all, 

So dat ’s de reason | spik for you 

An’ come to-night for to bring you t’roo.” 


Lak de young Jesu w’en he’s here below 
De face of ma leetle son look jus’ so— 
Den off beyon’, on de bush | see 

De w’ite dress fadin’ among de tree— 
Was it a dream | dream las’ night 

Is goin’ away on de morning light? 
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William Wilfred Campbell 


William Wilfred Campbell (1858-1918) was born in Berlin, Canada West (now 
Kitchener, Ontario), where his father, an Anglican clergyman, was organizing a 
parish.’ He grew up in small towns in eastern Ontario and in the Bruce Peninsula. In. 
1880, after teaching school, he went to Toronto to study at University College and 
at Wycliffe, the newly established Low Church Anglican theological college. In 
1883, however, he left Wycliffe to complete his theological studies at the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, Massachussetts. Here he came into direct contact 
with the traditions of New England transcendentalism. Made a deacon in 1885 and 
priested in 1886, he served in parishes in West Claremont, New Hampshire 
(1885-1888); St. Stephen, New Brunswick (1888-1890); and Southampton, Ontario 
(1890-1891). In 1891, having left the ministry because of a crisis of faith, Campbell 
joined the Civil Service in Ottawa. Except for several trips to Great Britain, he lived 
in Ottawa until his death in 1978. 

Soon after he came to Ottawa in 1891, Campbell met Archibald Lampman and 
Duncan Campbell Scott. One result of this meeting was their collaboration on “At 
the Mermaid Inn.”’ The column, intended as a forum for the discussion of ideas, 
appeared weekly in the Toronto Globe from February 6, 1892 to July 1, 1893. In 
it the three men reviewed books, discussed intellectual trends, and wrote familiar 
essays on a variety of subjects. Two of Campbell’s contributions to “At the Mer- 
maid Inn’’ are reprinted here from the Globe. His essay on ‘“mythology”’® which 
connects the Crucifixion to “the old phallic worship’ drew so many indignant 
protests from readers that the Globe was obliged to publish a disclaimer. His com- 
ments on the “‘lack of interest’? in Canadian literature shown in Canadian colleges 
and universities indicate that shots in the fight for ‘“Canadianization”’ were being 
fired a long time ago. 

Campbell’s own attempt to help “the young Canadian” discover that he was a 
man with a country began shortly after his return from the United States. In 1888 a 
small collection of poems, Snowflakes and Sunbeams, was published in St. 
Stephen, New Brunswick. From that time on, Campbell worked to overcome “‘the 
Canadian contempt and lack of feeling for a Canadian literature and nationality.” 
He selected the poems for the Oxford Book of Canadian Verse (7973); and wrote 
descriptive books about Canada, fiction, poetic dramas, poetry. A Beautiful Rebel. 
A Romance of Upper Canada in Eighteen Hundred and Twelve (7909), one of his 
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two published novels, was written to recreate “in romantic form the early vicissi- 
tudes of fortune in the life of |his| native province: | have long felt, as a result of a 
close study of old Upper Canadian History, that no portion of our continent 
contains more fascinating and tragic material for the novelist, than does the triangu- 
lar peninsula bounded by the Great Lakes, the Ottawa River and the Upper St. 
Lawrence, ’’* 

Campbell’s most popular and most successful creative writing, however, was his 
poetry. “Indian Summer,” one of his early poems, has been so well memorized by 
generations of Canadian schoolchildren that it has become almost a cliché. It is 
reprinted here from Lake Lyrics and Other Poems (1889).° “In the Spring Fields” 
and “‘How One Winter Came in the Lake Region’’ show Campbell at his best, 
however, as a lyricist whose strength is his ability to describe natural settings, 
particularly those of the Lake Huron region. “The Dread Voyage,’ on the other 
hand, suggests some of the emotional impact that Campbell’s loss of faith had on 
him. These three poems are reprinted here from The Dread Voyage. Poems (7893).° 
The last selection included here, ‘‘The Children,” reprinted from Sagas of Vaster 
Britain. Poems of the Race, the Empire and the Divinity of Man (7974),’ reveals 
Campbell’s belief that Canada’s destiny could best be fulfilled within the British 
Empire. 

Campbell is not a major writer in the tradition of Canadian literature. His prose 
style lacks grace, and his poetry, replete with “Canadian topics’’ and “earnest 
thought,” often deserves the satirical thrusts levelled at it by younger writers like 
F. R. Scott.® But in his time he was a fairly popular poet, and his writings illustrate 
many currents of thought in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Although he later regained a measure of religious faith, his crisis was similar to that 
of many late Victorians. His beliefs in a “‘vaster Britain” and the superiority of the 
British “race’’ were shared by many people in the first decades of this century. 


Footnotes 


l-His date of birth is given variously as 1858, 1860, and 1861, but the first of these seems most 
likely. See Carl F. Klinck, Wilfred Campbell (Toronto: Ryerson, 1942), pp. 6, 263. 

2-From “At the Mermaid Inn,’”’ Globe, XLVI/I, No. 13106 (February 27, 1892). 

3-From “At the Mermaid Inn,” Globe, XLVI, No. 13118 (March 12, 1892). 

4- William Wilfred Campbell, A Beautiful Rebel (Toronto: Westminster, 1909), p. 5. 
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(London, New York, Toronto: Hodder and Stoughton, 1914). 

8-F.R. Scott, “The Canadian Authors Meet,” in The Evolution of Canadian Literature in Eng- 
lish: 1914-1945, George Parker, ed. (Toronto: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973), p. 153. 
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At the Mermaid Inn | 


One of the most interesting of studies for those who have the leisure is that of 
mythology. Many persons associate this branch of study with old Greek gods and 
goddesses. But by far the most interesting branch is that pertaining to the north 
European nations. The name mythology is very deceiving, as it suggests something 
the opposite of reality, and therefore of little interest to the practical world of 
today. Of course it is a favorite study with poets, but others also can gain much 
benefit from what it reveals, for it reveals much. The fact is, mythology is more 
nearly connected with our present life than we have realised, and studied in connec- 
tion with ancient customs and beliefs will explain away in a simple manner many 
strange superstitions and customs that extend even to the present. In no age has the 
world needed more common sense and real simple fact than it needs to-day. The 
mind to do battle in this age needs to be well balanced and practical, and the only 
way to attain this is by good scientific training in facts founded on solid reason. But 
we want something more to really understand to be able to judge the present, we 
want to know the past as it really was. A man who still holds on to a superstitious 
or false notion of things pertaining to the past is not really competent to build up 
the present so as to aid the future. 

The Irish peasant who will tell you that there are no fairies in this country but 
that there are in Ireland is no more befogged than the man who accepts as a natural 
phenomena now what he regarded to be a miracle having taken place 2,000 or 
3,000 years ago. The Irishman is freed from his superstition as far as this country is 
concerned but is still bound to it by the influence of his late environment. So the 
man who claims as a miracle of old time what he recognises now as a natural 
occurrence is the creation of a false conception of the past. With the Irishman so 
soon as he comes to look at the old as he sees the present, so soon will he be freed 
from his false conception. For this reason mythology is of great value to the casual 
student, it is really the history of the infant world, when the mind of mankind was 
the mind of the child or savage. It may not be generally known that much of the 
so-called history of the past is pure mythology. Much of the earlier part of the Old 
Testament, such as the stories of the Garden of Eden, The Flood, The Serpent, The 
Story of Jonah, have all been proved to belong to the class of literature called 
mythic. The story of the Cross itself is one of the most remarkable myths in the 
history of humanity. Connected with the old phallic worship of some of our most 
remote ancestors. What more remarkable instance of myth which was long mistaken 
for actual history than the now well-proved myth of William Tell, who never 
existed at all in real history. Probably the greatest stumbling-block to real know- 
ledge of the past is the false religious prejudice which is hampering modern society 
to a large extent in countries like Canada; but even this is rapidly passing away in 
the more cultured localities. It is a poor and tottering religion that has to be 
bolstered up by ignorance. Mythology is a beautiful and instructive study, and to 
beginners | would recommend no better book than ‘Myths and Myth-Makers”’, by 
John Fiske, the celebrated Harvard professor, who is one of the strongest and ablest 
thinkers of the day. This book is to be found in every first-class city or town public 
library. | will have more to say on this subject later on. 
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At the Mermaid Inn _II 


In another place | have referred to the lack of interest in the national literature in 
our universities and colleges. Now, all intellectual men will admit that this is a grave 
condition of things, to say the least. We all know that the ideal university ought to 
be the centre of the best culture and aspirations of the growing national life, and it 
is to them that we look for the coming thought and inspiration that is to make or 
mar the future. It is true of all great foreign seats of learning. How about Canada? | 
would like to ask some of our most ardent patriots—some of those who are so sure 
of our “certain glorious future’—do they know how many professors of literature 
and history there are in our many colleges who are deeply imbued with the national 
spirit; who are truly Canadians in birth, hope, sympathy, and education? If we have 
not been merely playing at nation-building this is a grave and all-important ques- 
tion, and will go far towards solving the much-bemoaned question—the Canadian 
contempt and lack of feeling for a Canadian literature and nationality. The younger 
Canadians who have been born on Canadian soil will be put off no longer with 
indifference or contempt. Even the most ardent believer in the unity of the empire 
must admit that we are no longer mere colonists. Canada for the Canadians must be 
the first thing now, or else we must reluctantly admit that we have no country at 
all; and God help the young Canadian who has to bitterly admit that without fault 
of his own he is ‘‘a man without a country”. 


Indian Summer 


Along the line of smoky hills 
The crimson forest stands, 

And all the day the blue-jay calls i 
Throughout the autumn lands. 


Now by the brook the maple leans 
With all his glory spread, 

And all the sumachs on the hills 
Have turned their green to red. 


Now by great marshes wrapt in mist, 
Or past some river’s mouth, 

Throughout the long, still autumn day 
Wild birds are flying south. 
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The Dread Voyage 


Trim the sails the weird stars under— 
Past the iron hail and thunder, 
Past the mystery and the wonder, 
Sails our fated bark; 
Past the myriad voices hailing, 
Past the moaning and the wailing, 
The far voices failing, failing, 
Drive we to the dark. 


Past the headlands grim and sombre, 
Past the shores of mist and slumber, 


Leagues on leagues no man may number, 


Soundings none can mark; 
While the olden voices calling, 
One by one behind are falling; 
Into silence dread, appalling, 

Drift we to the dark. 


Far behind, the sad eyes yearning, 
Hands that wring for our returning, 
Lamps of love yet vainly burning: 
Past the headlands stark! 
Through the wintry snows and sleeting, 
On our pallid faces beating, 
Through the phantom twilight fleeting, 
Drive we to the dark. 


Without knowledge, without warning, 
Drive we to no lands of morning; 
Far ahead no signals horning 
Hail our nightward bark. 
Hopeless, helpless, weird, outdriven, 
Fateless, friendless, dread, unshriven, 
For some race-doom unforgiven, 
Drive we to the dark. 


No one craven or unseemly; 
In the flare-light gleaming dimly, 
Each ghost-face is watching grimly: 
Past the headlands stark! 
Hearts wherein no hope may waken, 
Like the clouds of night wind-shaken, 
Chartless, anchorless, forsaken, 
Drift we to the dark. 
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In the Spring Fields 


There dwells a spirit in the budding year— 

As motherhood doth beautify the face— 

That even lends these barren glebes a grace, 

And fills grey hours with beauty that were drear 
And bleak when the loud, storming March was here: 
A glamour that the thrilled heart dimly traces 

In swelling boughs and soft, wet, windy spaces, 

And sunlands where the chattering birds make cheer. 


| thread the uplands where the wind’s footfalls 
Stir leaves in gusty hollows, autumn’s urns. 
Seaward the river’s shining breast expands, 
High in the windy pines a lone crow calls, 

And far below some patient ploughman turns 
His great black furrow over steaming lands. 


How One Winter Came in the Lake Region 


For weeks and weeks the autumn world stood still, 
Clothed in the shadow of a smoky haze; 

The fields were dead, the wind had lost its will, 

And all the lands were hushed by wood and hill, 
In those grey, withered days. 


: 4 & 
Behind a mist the blear sun rose and set, 


At night the moon would nestle in a cloud; 
The fisherman, a ghost, did cast his net; 
The lake its shores forgot to chafe and fret, 
And hushed its caverns loud. 


Far in the smoky woods the birds were mute, 

Save that from blackened tree a jay would scream, 
Or far in swamps the lizard’s lonesome lute 
Would pipe in thirst, or by some gnarled root 

The tree-toad trilled his dream. 
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From day to day still hushed the season’s mood, 

The streams stayed in their runnels shrunk and dry; 
Suns rose aghast by wave and shore and wood, 
And all the world, with ominous silence, stood 

In weird expectancy: 


When one strange night the sun like blood went down, 
Flooding the heavens in a ruddy hue; 

Red grew the lake, the sere fields parched and brown, 

Red grew the marshes where the creeks stole down, 
But never a wind-breath blew. 


That night | felt the winter in my veins, 
A joyous tremor of the icy glow; 
And woke to hear the north’s wild vibrant strains, 
While far and wide, by withered woods and plains, 
Fast fell the driving snow. 


The Children 


Out of the vasts of the world, 

From the beat of the alien drum, 
Back from the wanderings far 

Do the ancient children come. 


Back from the isles of the East, 
Back from the sunset wall: 
Calling Mother, soul of our soul, 

Do the ancient children call. 


Back from the visions of toiling, 
Out from the dreams of gold, 

From the endless striving and yearning 
The children return to the fold. 


Back from the alien roads, 
Of ignis fatuus gleam, 

Back to the mother, back to the home, 
Do the hearts of the children dream. 
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There is cry that the race is sinking, 
Breed of the Albion isle, 

That the strong arm sinks, that the sinew shrinks 
And the lie and the cheat beguile; 


But we are your children, Mother, 
We at your breasts have fed, 

We will not leave you, life of our life, 
Dead of our olden dead. 


Gather, as war-clouds gather, 
Hordes of the world afar, 

We are the deathless sons of the race, 
Stars of the olden star. 


Sons of the ancient sunrise, 
Children of granite and dew: 

We yet will drink of the dreams on your brink, 
Hills of the heather blue. 


Reckon thy dead, O Albion, 
Reckon thy latest blood, 

Sons of the strong, where the sunlight long 
Floods the round world in its flood: 


Reckon on us, O Albion, 
Let the world’s jackals but spring, 
We will be yours while earth endures, 
While earth and the earth-roots cling. 


Strong is the flag, O Children, 

Whereunder your breed are born, * 
Strong is the love of the dwelling-place, 

And sweet is the homelight’s morn: 


But stronger far yet is the race-tie, 
The kinships that kindle and bind, 

And evermore true to the breed and the thew 
Are the sons of the world-old kind. 


Yea, back to the ancient mother — 
The earth-wide children yearn, 
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Who fared to achieve, to dream, to glean, 
To wrestle, to build, to learn. 


But as ashes the vast achievement, 
And weary the hearts that pray, 

When the old blood dreams and the old love gleam 
In the hearts of the Far-away. 


Back ’mid the world’s wide seething, 
Its witch-pot brew that boils: 

Back from the buying and selling of earth 
From the chaos of battles and toils. 


The hearts of the far-swept children 
To the ancient mother turn. 

When the day breaks, when the hour comes, 
The world will waken and learn. 


Not the one flag, not the two flags, 
But the blood that wakens and stirs: 

The world may claim them, the world may name them, 
But the hearts of the race are Hers. 
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Charles William Gordon (“Ralph Connor”) 


Charles William Gordon (1860-1937), the son of a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Glengarry County, Canada West. After being educated at the Universities of 
Toronto and Edinburgh, he was ordained as a Presbyterian minister in Calgary in 
1890. From then until 1894, he was stationed in Banff, where he had charge of a 
large mission serving the area’s mining and lumber camps and its frontier 
settlements. In 1894 he moved to Winnipeg to the newly organized St. Stephen’s 
Presbyterian Church which was then on the western edge of the city; except for the 
period of his military service as a chaplain in World War I, he was the minister of St. 
Stephen’s until he died. 

In Winnipeg Gordon led a busy and successful life. He worked actively in the 
temperance movement, and in successive provincial elections he supported the 
Liberals as the party of reform. From 1920 to 1924 he was chairman of the 
Manitoba Council of Industry, which Premier Norris set up in the aftermath of the 
Winnipeg General Strike to mediate between labour and industry. After he was 
elected Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in 1921, he toured Canada to speak 
in favour of the controversial proposals for the union of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Congregational Churches; this union, which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the United Church of Canada, took place in 1925. In 1931 he accompanied 
representatives of the International Labour Office of the League of Nations‘on a 
visit to the newly formed Spanish Republic.’ 

Although Gordon was well-known as a churchman concerned with contempor- 
ary social problems, he became most famous as a writer of fiction. His first literary 
venture was a series of three sketches published in the Westminster, a Presbyterian 
church paper, early in 1897. Gordon wrote these sketches, based on his own 
experiences in Banff, to gain support for the church’s missions in the North-West. 
These “Tales from the Selkirks” were so well received, however, that Gordon, who 
had published them under the pseudonym “Ralph Connor,” extended the sketches 
to ten instalments. The next year they were reprinted in a slightly revised form as 
Black Rock. A Tale of the Selkirks (7898). Ralph Connor, one of the most popular 
novelists Canada has ever produced, was thus born. 

After the success of Black Rock, Connor continued to use the Canadian West as 
the setting for much of his fiction. In The Sky Pilot (7899), for example, he 
described a young minister’s adventures in the foothills of the Rockies; in To Him 
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That Hath (7921) he retold some of his experiences during the labour troubles 
in Winnipeg in 1919. Connor also wrote several novels about Glengarry County, 
including The Man from Glengarry (7901) and Glengarry School Days (7902). In 
The Man from Glengarry, he depicted “the manner of life and the type of character 
to be seen in [the] early days” of Glengarry County. Arguing that only men, like 
those from Glengarry, with “the fear of God in their hearts” could “‘build a nation 
into sure greatness,” Connor finally sent Ranald Macdonald, his typical “man from 
Glengarry,” to the forests of British Columbia, where he succeeded in developing 
the timber industry, bringing his lumbermen to repentance, and advising Sir John 
A. Macdonald on how to make “this Dominion a great empire.’’* 

The Man from Glengarry /s probably Connor’s greatest artistic achievement, but 
nearly all his books were commercial successes. In The Canadian West in Fiction, 
for example, Edward McCourt estimates that over five million copies of Connor’s 
twenty-eight volumes of novels and short stories have been sold. 3 Connor, in fact, 
was Canada’s best-selling novelist during the first two decades of the twentieth 
century. Although his fame has now declined, it is still not hard to understand why 
Connor was such a popular writer. While his stories about the Scottish Presbyterian 
settlements in Glengarry delineated in vivid detail the customs and habits of many 
early pioneers in eastern Canada, his stories about the West filled a real need for 
descriptions of a land to which thousands of settlers were moving between 1896 
and 1914, In all his fiction, moreover, he combined the sentimentality and 
sensationalism of popular melodrama with a “muscular Christianity”? and thus 
produced stories with exciting action and a clear, simple moral. These character- 
istics of his writing are evident in “The Black Rock Christmas,’’* the story reprinted 
here. 

“The Black Rock Christmas’’ was the second in the “Tales from the Selkirks”’ 
series published in the Westminster magazine. For its reappearance in Black Rock, 
Connor revised it slightly and divided it into two chapters, but he did not change its 
essential nature. His moral concerns, his religious faith, his sentimental belief in the 
purifying power of tears, his evangelical approach to the evils of the frontier, and 
his missionary purpose in writing the sketches are all apparent. But at the same time 
as Connor is bringing his readers and his characters to tears and repentance, he 
titillates them with a horse race and a tavern brawl. Thus, Connor, like many 
novelists who have used popular melodrama for moral purposes, entertains while he 
converts by exploiting the “sins” against which he is campaigning. 


Footnotes 


1 See, Charles William Gordon, Postscript to Adventure (New York: Farrar, 1938). This 
autobiography edited posthumously by his son gives an account of Gordon’s life and ministry 
to about 1920; it also includes a Jetter in which he deplores the failure of the churches to take a 
strong stand against the rise of fascism. 
Boas Connor, The Man from Glengarry (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1960), pp. xiii, 
a Edward McCourt, The Canadian West in Fiction, rev. ed. (Toronto: Ryerson, 1970), p. 25. 
‘Connor, “Tales from the Selkirks I!. The Black Rock Christmas,” Westminster, New Series, 
2 (February, 1897), 58-64. This is the version reprinted in this anthology. 
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The Black Rock Christmas 


Our Fight—His Victory 


Many strange Christmas days have | seen, but that wild Black Rock Christmas 
stands out strangest of all. While | was revelling in my delicious second morning 
sleep, awake enough to enjoy it, Mr. Craig came abruptly announcing breakfast, and 
adding, “Hope you are in good shape, for we have our work before us this day.” 

“Hello,” | replied, still half asleep, and anxious to hide from the minister that | 
was trying to gain a few more moments of snoozing delight, ‘“‘what’s abroad?” 

“The devil,” he answered, shortly, and with such emphasis that | sat bolt 
upright, looking anxiously about. 

“Oh; no need for alarm. He’s not after you particularly—at least not to-day,” 
said Craig, with a shadow of a smile. ‘‘But he is going about in good style, | can tell 
you.” 

By this time | was quite awake. ‘“‘Well, what particular style does His Majesty 
affect this morning?” 

He pulled out a show bill. ‘‘Peculiarly gaudy and effective, is it not?” 

The items announced were sufficiently attractive. “The ’Frisco Opera Company”’ 
were to produce the “screaming farce,” “The Gay and Giddy Dude’”’; after which 
there was to be a “Grand Ball,’’ during which the ‘“‘Kalifornia Female Kickers” were 
to do some fancy figures; the whole to be followed by a “big supper” with ‘‘two 
free drinks to every man and one to the lady,” and all for the insignificant sum of 
two dollars. 

“Can’t you go one better?”’ | said. 

He looked enquiringly and a little disgustedly at me. 

“What can you do against free drinks and a dance, not to speak of the ‘High 
Kickers’?” he groaned. 

“No!” he continued, ‘‘it’s a clean beat for us to-day. The miners and lumbermen 
will have in their pockets ten thousand dollars, and every dollar burning a hole; and 
Slavin and his gang will get the most of it. “But,” he added, ‘you must have 
breakfast. You’ll find a tub in the kitchen—don’t be afraid to splash. It is the best | 
have to offer you.” 

The tub sounded inviting, and before many minutes had passed | was in a 
delightful glow, the effect of cold water and a rough towel, and that consciousness 
of virtue that comes to a man who has had courage to face his cold bath on a winter 
morning. 

The breakfast was laid with fine taste. A diminutive pine tree, in a pot hung 
round with wintergreen, stood in the centre of the table. 

“Well, now, this looks good; porridge, beefsteak, potatoes, toast, and marma- 
lade.” 

“| hope you will enjoy it all.” 

There was not much talk over our meal. Mr. Craig was evidently preoccupied, 
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and as blue as his politeness would allow him. Slavin’s victory weighed upon his 
spirits. Finally, he burst out, ‘‘Look here! | can’t, | won’t stand it; something must 
be done. Last Christmas this town was for two weeks, as one of the miners said, ‘a 
little suburb of hell.’ It was something too awful. And at the end of it all one young 
fellow was found dead in his shack, and twenty or more crawled back to the camps, 
leaving their three months’ pay with Slavin and his suckers. ‘1 won’t stand it, | 
say.’ He turned fiercely on me. ‘‘What’s to be done?” 

This rather took me aback, for | had troubled myself with nothing of this sort in 
my life before, being fully occupied in keeping myself out of difficulty, and 
allowing others the same privilege. So | ventured the consolation that he had done 
his part, and that a spree more or less would not make much difference to these 
men. But the next moment | wished | had been slower in speech, for he swiftly 
faced me, and his words came like a torrent. 

“God forgive you that heartless word! Do you know—? but no; you don’t know 
what you are saying. You don’t know that these men have been clambering for dear 
life out of a fearful pit for three months past, and doing good climbing, too, poor 
chaps. You don’t think that some of them have wives, most of them mothers and 
sisters in the east or across the sea, for whose sake they are slaving here; the miners 
hoping to save enough to bring their families to this homeless place, the rest to 
make enough to go back with credit. Why, there’s Nixon, miner, splendid chap; has 
been here for two years, and drawing the highest pay. Twice he has been in sight of 
his heaven, for he can’t speak of his wife and babies without breaking up, and twice 
that slick son of the devil—that’s Scripture, mind you—Slavin, got him, and ‘rolled’ 
him, as the boys say. He went back to the mines broken in body and in heart. He 
says this is his third and last chance. If Slavin gets him, his wife and babies will 
never see him on earth or in heaven. There is Sandy, too, and the rest. And,” he 
added in a lower tone, and, with the curious little thrill of pathos in his voice, ‘‘this 
is the day the Saviour came to the world.’”’ He paused, and then with a little sad 
smile: “But | don’t want to abuse you.”’ 

“Do; | enjoy it; I’m a beast, a selfish beast;” for somehow his intense blazing 
earnestness made me feel uncomfortably small. 

“What have we to offer?” | demanded. 

“Wait till | have got these things cleared away, and my housekeeping done.” 

| pressed my services upon him, somewhat feebly, | own, for | can’t bear 
dishwater, but he rejected my offer. 

“| don’t like trusting my china to the hands of a tender foot.”’ 

“Quite right, though your china would prove an excellent means of defence at 
long range.” It was delf, a quarter of an inch thick. So | smoked, while he washed 
up, swept, dusted, and arranged the room. 

After the room was ordered to his taste, we proceeded to hold council. He could 
offer dinner, magic lantern, music. “We can fill in time for four hours, but,” he 
added gloomily, ‘“‘we can’t beat the Dance and the High-Kickers.” 

“Have you nothing new or startling?” 

He shook his head. 

“No kind of show? Dog show? Snake charmer?” 
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“Slavin has a monopoly of the snakes.”’ 

Then he added hesitatingly, “There was an old Punch and Judy chap here last 
year, but he died. Whiskey again.” 

“What happened to his show?” 

“The Black Rock hotel man took it for board and whiskey bill. He has it still, | 
suppose.” 

| did not much relish the business; but | hated to see him beaten, so | ventured: 
“I have run a Punch and Judy in an amateur way at the Varsity.” 

He sprang to his feet with a yell. 

“You have! you mean to say it? We’ve got them! We’ve beaten them!” He had 
an extraordinary way of taking your help for granted. ‘The miner chaps, mostly 
English and Welsh, went mad over the poor old showman, and made him so wealthy 
that in sheer gratitude he drank himself to death.” 

He walked up and down in high excitement and in such evident delight that | 
felt pledged to my best effort. 

“Well,” I said, ‘first the poster. We must beat them in that.” 

He brought me large sheets of brown paper, and after two hours’ hard work | 
had half a dozen pictorial showbills done in gorgeous colors and striking designs. 
They were good, if | do say it myself. 

The turkey, the magic lantern, the Punch and Judy show, were all there, the last 
with a crowd before it in gaping delight. A few explanatory words were thrown in, 
emphasizing the highly artistic nature of the Punch and Judy entertainment. 

Craig was delighted, and proceeded to perfect his plans. He had some half a 
dozen young men, four young ladies, and eight or ten matrons, upon whom he 
could depend for help. These he organized into a vigilance committee charged with 
the duty of preventing miners and lumbermen from getting away to Slavin’s. ‘The 
critical moments will be immediately before and after dinner, and then again after 
the show is over,” he explained. ‘‘The first two crises must be left to the care of 
Punch and Judy, and as for the last | am not yet sure what shall be done’; but | saw 
he had something in his head, for he added, ‘‘I shall see Mrs. Mavor.”’ 

“Who is Mrs. Mavor?” | asked. But he made no reply. He was a born fighter and 
he put the fighting spirit into us all. We were bound to win. 

The sports were to begin at two o’clock. By lunch time everything was in 
readiness. After lunch | was having a quiet smoke in Craig’s shack when in he 
rushed, saying: ‘ 

“The battle will be lost before it is fought. If we lose Quatre Bras, we shall never 
get to Waterloo.” 

“What's up?” 

“Slavin, just now. The miners are coming in, and he will have them in tow in half 
an hour.” 

He looked at me enquiringly. | knew what he wanted. 

“All right; | suppose | must, but it is an awful bore that a man can’t have a quiet 
smoke.” 

“You’re not half a bad fellow,” he replied, smiling. “I shall get the ladies to 
furnish coffee inside the booth. You furnish them intellectual nourishment in front 
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He sent a boy with a bell round the village announcing “Punch and Judy in front 
of the Christmas booth beside the church;” and for three-quarters of an hour | 
shrieked and sweated in that awful little pen. But it was almost worth it to hear the 
shouts of approval and laughter that greeted my performance. It was cold work 
standing about, so that the crowd were quite ready to respond when Punch, after 
being duly hanged, came forward and invited all into the booth for hot coffee 
which Judy had ordered for them. In they trooped, and Quatre Bras was won. 

No sooner were the miners safely engaged with their coffee than | heard a great 
noise of bells and of men shouting; and on reaching the street | saw that the men 
from the lumber camp were coming in. Two immense sleighs, decorated with 
ribbons and spruce boughs, each drawn by a four-horse team gaily adorned, were 
coming down the hill road at full gallop, filled with some fifty men, singing and 
shouting with all their might. Round the corner they swung, dashed at full speed 
across the bridge and down the street, and pulled up only after they had made the 
circuit of a block, to the great admiration of the onlookers. Among others Slavin 
sauntered up good-naturedly, making himself agreeable to Sandy and those who 
were helping to unhitch his team. 

“Oh, you need not take trouble with me or my team, Mike Slavin. Batchees and 
me and the boys can look after them fine,” said Sandy, coolly. 

This rejecting of hospitality was perfectly understood by Slavin and by all. 

“Dat’s too bad, heh?” said Baptiste, wickedly, ‘“‘and, Sandy, he’s got good 
money on his pocket for sure, too.” The boys laughed, and Slavin, joining in, 
turned away with Keefe and Blaney; but by the look in his eye | knew he was 
playing “‘Br’er Rabbit” and lying low. 

Mr. Craig just then came up, “Hello, boys! too late for Punch and Judy, but just 
in time for hot coffee and doughnuts.” 

“Bon; dat’s first-rate,” said Baptiste, heartily; ‘“where you keep him?” 

Up in the tent next the church there. The miners are all in.” 

“Ah; dat so? Dat’s bad news for the shantymen, heh, Sandy?” said the little 
Frenchman, dolefully. 

“There was a clothes basket full of doughnuts and a boiler of coffee left, as | 
passed just now,” said Craig, encouragingly. ‘ 

“‘Allons mes garcons; vite! never say keel!” cried Baptiste, excitedly, stripping 
off the harness. 

But Sandy would not leave his horses till they were carefully rubbed down, 
blanketed, and fed a little oats, for he was entered for the four-horse race, and it 
behooved him to do his best to win. Besides, he scorned to hurry himself for 
anything so unimportant as eating; that he considered hardly worthy even of 
Baptiste. Mr. Craig found opportunity to get a word with him before he went off, 
and I saw Sandy solemnly and emphatically shake his head, saying: ‘“‘Ah! we’ll beat 
him this day,” and | gathered that he was added to the vigilance committee. 

Old man Nelson was busy with his own team. He turned slowly at Mr. Craig’s 
greeting: “How is it, Nelson?” and it was with a very grave voice he answered, “‘I 
hardly know, sir; but | am not gone yet, though it seems little to hold to.” 

“All you want for a grip is what your hand can cover. What would you have? 
And besides, do you know why you are not gone yet?” 
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The old man waited, looking at the minister gravely. 

“Because He hasn’t let go His grip of you.” 

“How do you know He’s gripped me?” 

“Now, look here, Nelson, do you want to quit this thing and give it all up?” 

‘No, no! For Heaven’s sake, no! Why, do you think | have lost it?” said Nelson, 
almost piteously. 

“Well, He’s keener about it than you; and I’ll bet you haven’t thought it worth 
while to thank Him.” 

“To thank Him,” he repeated, almost stupidly, ‘‘for— 

“For keeping you where you are over night,” said Mr. Craig, almost sternly. 

The old man gazed at the minister with a light growing in his eyes. 

“You’re right. Thank God, you’re right.” And then he turned quickly away, and 
went into the stable behind his team. It was a minute before he came out, and all 
over his face there was a trembling joy. 

“Can | do anything for you to-day?” he asked, almost humbly. 

“Indeed you just can,” said the minister, taking his hand and shaking it very 
warmly; and then he told him Slavin’s programme and ours. 

“Sandy is all right till after his race. After that is his time of danger,” said the 
minister. 

“VIl stay with him, sir,” said old Nelson, in the tone of a man taking a covenant, 
and immediately set off for the coffee tent. 

“Here comes another recruit for your corps,” | said, pointing to Leslie Graeme, 
who was coming down the street at that moment in his light sleigh. 

“lam not so sure. Do you think you could get him?” 

| laughed. “You are a good one.”’ 

“Well,” he replied, half defiantly, ‘is not this your fight too?” 

“You make me think so, though | am bound to say | hardly recognize myself 
to-day. But here goes,’’ and before | knew | was detailing our plans to Graeme, 
growing more and more enthusiastic as he sat in his sleigh, listening with a quizzical 
smile | didn’t quite like. 

‘“‘He’s got you, too,” he said; ‘I feared so.” 

“Well,” | laughed, ‘‘perhaps so. But | want to lick that man Slavin. I’ve just seen 
him, and he’s just what Craig calls him, ‘a slick son of the devil.” Don’t be shocked; 
he says it is Scripture.” 

“Revised version,” said Graeme, gravely, while Craig looked a little abashed. 

“What is assigned me, Mr. Craig? for | know that this man is simply your agent.” 

| repudiated the idea, while Mr. Craig said nothing. 

“What’s my part?” demanded Graeme. 

“Well,”’ said Mr. Craig, hesitatingly, ‘“‘of course | would do nothing till I had 
consulted you; but | want a man to take my place at the sports. | am referee.” 

“That’s all right,’ said Graeme, with an air of relief; “I expected something 
hard.” 

“And then | thought you would not mind presiding at dinner—| want it to go off 
well.” 

“Did you notice that?” said Graeme to me. ‘‘Not a bad touch, eh?” 

“That’s nothing to the way he touched me. Wait and learn,” | answered, while 
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Craig looked quite distressed. ‘‘He’ll do it, Mr. Craig, never fear,” | said, ‘“‘and any 
other little duty that may occur to you.” 

“Now that’s too bad of you. That is all | want, honor bright,” he replied; adding, 
as he turned away, “You are just in time for a cup of coffee, Mr. Graeme. Now | 
must see Mrs. Mavor.”’ 

“Who is Mrs. Mavor?” | demanded of Graeme. 

“Mrs. Mavor? The miners’ guardian angel.” 

We put up the horses and set off for coffee. As we approached the booth 
Graeme caught sight of the Punch and Judy show, stood still in amazement and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Can the dead live?”’ 

“Punch and Judy never die,” | replied solemnly. 

“But the old manipulator is dead enough, poor old beggar.” 

“But he left his mantle, as you-see.”’ 

He looked at me a moment. 

“What! do you mean, you—?”’ 

“Yes, that is exactly what | do mean.”’ 

“He jis a great man, that Craig fellow—a truly great man.” And then he leaned up 
against a tree and laughed till the tears came. ‘‘I say, old boy, don’t mind me,” he 
gasped, ‘‘but do you remember the old ’Varsity show?” 

“Yes, you villain, and | remember your part in it. | wonder how you can, even at 
this remote date, laugh at it.”” For | had a vivid recollection of how, after “‘a chaste 
and highly artistic performance of this mediaeval play” had been given before a 
swell Toronto audience, the trap door by which I had entered my box was fastened, 
and | was left to swear and swelter in my cage, and forced to listen to the 
suffocated laughter from the wings, and the stage whispers of ‘Hello, Mr. Punch, 
where’s the baby?”’ And for many a day after | was subjected to anxious enquiries 
as to the locality and health of “the baby,’’ and whether it was able to be out. 

“Oh, the dear old days,” he kept saying, over and over, till my heart grew sore 
for him and | forgave him, as many a time before. 

The sports passed off in typical western style. In addition to the usual running 
and leaping contests, there was rifle and pistol shooting, in both of which Nelson 
stood first, with Shaw, foreman of the mines, second. 

The great event of the day, however, was to be the four-horse race, for which 
three teams were entered—one from the mines driven by Nixon, Craig’s friend, a 
citizens’ team, and Sandy’s. The betting was between the miners’ team and that 
from the woods, for the citizens’ team, though made up of speedy horses, had not 
driven much together, and knew neither their driver nor each other. The miners’ 
team were four bays, very powerful, a trifle heavy perhaps, but well matched, 
perfectly trained and perfectly handled by their driver. Sandy had his long rangy 
roans, and for leaders a pair of half-broken pinto bronchos. The pintos, caught the 
summer before upon the Alberta prairies, were fleet as deer, but wicked and 
uncertain. They were Baptiste’s special care and pride. If they would only run 
straight there was little doubt that they would carry the roans and themselves to 
glory; but one could not tell the moment they might bolt or kick things to pieces. 

Being the only non-partisan man in the crowd | was asked to referee. The race 
was about half a mile and return, the first and last quarters being upon the ice. The 
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course, after leaving the ice, led up from the river by a long easy slope to the level 
above; and at the further end curved somewhat sharply round the Old Fort. The 
only condition attaching to the race was that the teams should start from the 
scratch, make the turn of the Fort, and finish at the scratch. There were no vexing 
regulations as to fouls. The man making the foul would find it necessary to reckon 
with the crowd, which was considered sufficient guarantee for a fair and square 
race. Owing to the hazards of the course, the result would depend upon the skill of 
the drivers quite as much as upon the speed of the teams. The points of hazard were 
at the turn around the Old Fort, and at a little ravine which led down to the river, 
over which the road passed by means of a long log bridge or causeway. 

From a point upon the high bank of the river the whole course lay in open view. 
It was a picturesque scene. There were miners in dark clothes and peak caps; 
citizens in ordinary garb; ranchmen in wide cowboy hats, and buckskin shirts and 
leggings, some with cartridge belts and pistols; a few half-breeds and Indians in 
half-native, half-civilized, dress; and scattering through the crowd the lumbermen 
with gay scarlet and blue blanket coats, and some with knitted tuques of the same 
colors. A very good-natured but extremely uncertain crowd it was. At the head of 
each horse stood a man, except that at the pintos’ heads Baptiste stood alone, 
trying to hold down the off leader, which was thrown into a frenzy of fear by the 
yelling of the crowd. 

Gradually all became quiet, till, in the midst of absolute stillness, came the 
words, ‘‘Are you ready?”’ then the pistol, and the great race had begun. Above the 
roar of the crowd came the shrill cry of Baptiste, as he struck his broncho with the 
palm of his hand, and swung himself into the sleigh beside Sandy, as like an arrow it 
shot past. 

Like a flash the bronchos sprang to the front, two lengths before the other 
teams; but, terrified by the yelling of the crowd, instead of bending to the left 
bank, up which the road wound, they wheeled to the right and were almost across 
the river before Sandy could swing them back into the course. Baptiste’s curses, in a 
curious mixture of French and English, continued to strike through all other 
sounds, till they gained the top of the slope to find the others almost a hundred 
yards in front, the citizens’ team leading, with the miners’ following close. The 
moment the pintos caught sight of the teams before them they set off at a terrific 
pace, and steadily devoured the intervening space. Nearer and nearer the turn came 
the eight horses in front, running straight and well within their speed. After them 
flew the pintos, running savagely with ears set back, leading well the big roans, 
thundering along and gaining at every bound. And now the citizens’ team had 
almost reached the Fort, running hard, and drawing away from the bays. But Nixon 
knew what he was about, and was simply steadying his team for the turn. The event 
proved his wisdom, for in the turn the leading team left the track, lost a moment in 
the deep snow, and before they could regain the road the bays had swept superbly 
past, leaving their rivals to follow in the rear. On came the pintos, swiftly nearing 
the Fort. Surely at that pace they cannot make the turn. But Sandy knows his 
leaders. They have their eyes upon the teams in front and need no touch of rein. 
Without the slightest change in speed the nimble footed bronchos round the turn, 
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hauling the big roans after them, and fall in behind the citizens’ team, which are 
regaining steadily the ground lost in the turn. 

And now the struggle is for the bridge over the ravine. The bays in front, running 
with mouths wide open, are evidently doing their best; behind them, and every 
moment nearing them, but at the limit of their speed, too, come the lighter and 
fleeter citizens’ team; while opposite their driver are the pintos, pulling hard, eager 
and fresh. Their temper is too uncertain to send them to the front; they run well 
following, but leading may not be trusted, and, besides, a broncho hates a bridge; so 
Sandy holds them where they are, waiting and hoping for his chance after the 
bridge is crossed. Foot by foot the citizens’ team creep up upon the flank of the 
bays, with the pintos in turn hugging them closely, till it seems as if the three, if 
none slackens, must strike the bridge together; and this will mean destruction to 
one at least. This danger Sandy perceives, but dares not check his leaders. Suddenly, 
within a few yards of the bridge, Baptiste throws himself upon the lines, wrenches 
them out of Sandy’s hands, and, with a quick swing, faces the pintos down the 
steep side of the ravine, which is almost sheer ice with a thin coat of snow. It isa 
daring course to take, for the ravine, though not deep, is full of undergrowth, and is 
partially closed up by a brush heap at the farther end. But, with a yell, Baptiste 
hurls his four horses down the slope, and into the undergrowth. ‘‘Allons, mes 
entants! Courage! vite, vite!” cries their driver, and nobly do the pintos respond. 
Regardless of bushes and brush heaps, they tear their way through; but as they 
emerge the hind bob-sleigh catches a root, and, with a crash, the sleigh is hurled 
high in the air. Baptiste’s cries ring out high and shrill as ever, encouraging his team, 
and never cease till, with a plunge and a scramble, they clear the brush heap lying at 
the mouth of the ravine, and are out on the ice on the river, with Baptiste standing 
on the front bob, the box trailing behind, and Sandy nowhere to be seen. 

Three hundred yards of the course remain. The bays, perfectly handled, have 
gained at the bridge and in the ascent to the ice, and are leading the citizens’ team 
by a half-dozen sleigh lengths. Behind both comes Baptiste. It is now or never for 
the pintos. The rattle of the trailing box, together with the wild yelling of the 
crowd rushing down the bank, excites the bronchos to madness, and, taking the bits 
in their teeth, they do their first free running that day. Past the citizens’ team like a 
whirlwind they dash, clear the intervening space, and gain the flanks of the bays. 
Can the bays hold them? Over them leans their driver, plying for the first time the 
hissing lash. Only fifty yards more. The miners begin to yell. But Baptiste, waving 
his lines high in one hand, seizes his tugue with the other, whirls it about his head, 
and flings it with a fiercer yell than ever at the bronchos. Like the bursting of a 
hurricane the pintos leap forward, and, with a splendid rush, cross the scratch, 
winners by their own length. 

There was a wild quarter of an hour. The shantymen had torn off their coats and 
were waving them wildly and tossing them high, while the ranchers added to the 
uproar by emptying their revolvers into the air in a way that made one nervous. 

When the crowd were somewhat quieted Sandy’s stiff figure appeared, slowly 
making towards them. A dozen lumbermen ran to him, eagerly enquiring if he were 
hurt. But Sandy could only curse the little Frenchman for losing the race. 
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“Lost! Why, man, ye’ve won it,’”’ shouted a voice, at which Sandy’s rage 
vanished, and he allowed himself to be carried in upon the shoulders of his 
admirers. 

“Where’s the lad?” was his first question. 

“The bronchos are off with him. He’s down at the rapids like enough.” 

“Let me go,” shouted Sandy, setting off at a run in the track of the sleigh. He 
had not gone far before he met Baptiste coming back with his team foaming, the 
roans going quietly, but the bronchos dancing and eager to be at it again. 

“Voila! bully boy! tank the bon Dieu, Sandy; you not keel, heh? Ah; you are 
One grand chevalier,” exclaimed Baptiste, hauling Sandy in and thrusting the lines 
into his hands. And so they came back, the sleigh box still dragging behind, the 
pintos executing fantastic figures on their hind legs and Sandy holding them down. 
The little Frenchman struck a dramatic attitude and called out: 

“Voila! What’s the matter wiz Sandy, heh?” 

The roar that answered set the bronchos off again plunging and kicking, and 
only when Baptiste got them by the heads could they be induced to stand long 
enough to allow Sandy to be proclaimed winner of the race. Several of the 
lumbermen sprang into the sleigh box with Sandy and Baptiste, among them Keefe, 
followed by Nelson. 

There was still an hour to be filled in before dinner, and already the men were 
straying off in groups, under convoy of Slavin’s agents, when Mr. Craig called out 
that the Punch and Judy show would begin at once in front of the booth. The 
miners to a man turned towards the booth; and for an hour | squeaked and worked 
my wires, inspired to the most original jokes and antics by the uproarious applause 
of my audience. 

Immediately on coming forth from my box | found Baptiste waiting me. “Mr. 
Craig, he’s gone to Slavin’s, and would lak you and M’sieu Graeme would follow 
queek.” 

| sent him in for Graeme, who was presiding at dinner, and set off for Slavin’s at 
a run. There | found Mr. Craig and Nelson holding Sandy, more than half drunk, 
back from Slavin, who, stripped to the shirt, was coolly waiting with a taunting 
smile. 

“let me go, Mr. Craig,” Sandy was saying, ‘‘l am a good Presbyterian. He is a 
Papist thief; and he has my money, and | will have it out of the soul of him.” 

“Let him go, preacher,” sneered Slavin, “I’ll cool him off for yez. But ye’d 
better hold him if yez wants his mug left on to him.” 

“Let him go,” Keefe was shouting. 

“‘Hands off,’’ Blaney was echoing. 

| pushed my way in. ‘“‘What’s up?” | cried. 

“Mr. Connor, said Sandy, solemnly, ‘it is a gentleman you are, though your 
name is against you, and | am a good Presbyterian, and | can give you the 
Commandments and Reasons Annexed to them; but yon’s a thief, a papist thief, 
and | am justified in getting my money out of his soul.” 

“But,” | remonstrated, “you won't get it this way.” 

“He has my money,” reiterated Sandy. 
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“He is a blank liar, and he’s afraid to take it up,” said Slavin, in a low, cool tone. 

With a roar Sandy broke away and rushed at him; but without moving from his 
tracks Slavin met him with a straight left-hander and laid him flat. 

“Hooray,” yelled Blaney, ‘Ireland forever!” and, seizing the iron poker, swung 
it round his head, crying, ‘‘Back, or, by the howly Moses, I’ll kill the first man that 
interferes wid the game.”’ 

“Give it to him,” Keefe said, savagely. 

Sandy rose slowly, gazing round stupidly. 

“He don’t know what hit him,” laughed Keefe. 

This roused the Highlander, and, saying, ‘“‘I’ll settle you afterwards, Mister 
Keefe,” rushed in again at Slavin. Again Slavin met him again with his left, 
staggered him, and, before he fell, took a step forward and delivered a terrific 
right-hand blow on his jaw. Poor Sandy went down in a heap amid the yells of 
Blaney, Keefe, and some others of the gang. | was in despair when in came Baptiste 
and Graeme. 

One look at Sandy, and Baptiste tore off his coat and cap, slammed them on the 
floor, danced on them, and, with a long-drawn “‘sap-r-r—r-rie,”’ rushed at Slavin. But 
Graeme caught him by the back of the neck, saying, ‘“‘Hold on, little man,” and, 
turning to Slavin, he pointed to Sandy, who was reviving under Nelson’s care, and 
said, ‘‘What’s this for?”’ 

“Ask him,” said Slavin, insolently. “He knows.” 

“What is it, Nelson?” 

Nelson explained that Sandy, after drinking a glass at the Black Rock Hotel, had 
come down here with Keefe and the others, had lost his money, and was accusing 
Slavin of robbing him. 

“Did you furnish him with liquor?” said Graeme, sternly. 

“It is none of your business,” replied Slavin, with an oath. 

“| shall make it my business. It is not the first time my men have lost money in 
this saloon. 

“You lie,” said Slavin, with deliberate emphasis. 

“Slavin,” said Graeme, quietly, “‘it’s a pity you said that, because, unless you 
apologize in one minute, | shall make you sorry.” ; 

‘“‘Apologize!”’ roared Slavin, ‘‘apologize to you!” calling him a vile name. 

Graeme grew white, and said even more slowly, “Now you’ll have to take it; no 
apology will do.” 

He slowly stripped off coat and vest. Mr. Craig interposed, begging Graeme to let 
the matter pass. ‘Surely he is not worth it.” 

“Mr. Craig,” said Graeme, with an easy smile, ‘‘you don’t understand. No man 
can call me that name and walk around afterward feeling well.” 

Then, turning to Slavin, he said, ‘‘Now, if you want a minute’s rest, | can wait.” 

Slavin, with a curse, bade him come. 

“Blaney,” said Graeme, sharply, “‘you get back.” Blaney promptly stepped back 
to Keefe’s side. “Nelson, you and Baptiste can see that they stay there.”’ The old 
man nodded and looked at Craig, who simply said, ‘‘Do your best.” 

It was a good fight. Slavin had plenty of pluck, and for a time forced the 
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fighting, Graeme guarding easily and tapping him aggravatingly about the nose and 
eyes, drawing blood, but not disabling him. Gradually there came a look of fear 
into Slavin’s eyes, and the beads stood upon his face. He had met his master. 

“Now, Slavin, you’re beginning to be sorry; and now | am going to show you 
what you are made of.’’ Graeme made one or two lightning passes, struck Slavin 
one, two, three, terrific b!ows, and laid him quite flat and senseless. 

Keefe and Blaney both sprang forward, but there was a savage kind of growl. 

“Hold, there.” It was old man Nelson looking along a pistol barrel. ‘“You know 
me, Keefe,” he said. ““You won’t do any murder this time.” 

Keefe turned green and yellow, and staggered back, while Slavin slowly rose to 
his feet. 

“Will you take some more?” said Graeme. ‘‘You haven’t got much; but mind | 
have stopped playing with you. Put up your gun, Nelson. No one will interfere 
now.” 

Slavin hesitated, then rushed, but Graeme stepped to meet him, and we saw 
Slavin’s heels in the air as he fell back upon his neck and shoulders and lay still, 
with his toes quivering. 

“Bon!” yelled Baptiste. “Bully boy! Dat’s de bon stuff. Dat’s larn him one good 
lesson.” But immediately he shrieked—‘‘Gar-r-r-r-e a vous!” 

He was too late, for there was crash of breaking glass, and Graeme fell to the 
floor with a long deep cut on the side of his head. Keefe had hurled a bottle with all 
too sure an aim, and had fled. | thought he was dead; but we carried him out, and 
in a few minutes he groaned, opened his eyes, and sank again into insensibility. 

“Where can we take him?” | cried. 

‘To my shack,” said Mr. Craig. 

“Is there no place nearer?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Mavor’s. | shall run on to tell her.” 

She met us at the door. | had in mind to say some words of apology, but when | 
looked upon her face | forgot my words, forgot my business at her door, and stood 
simply looking. 

“Come in! Bring him in! Please do not wait,” she said, and her voice was sweet 
and soft and firm. 

We laid him in a iarge room at the back of the shop over which Mrs. Mavor lived, 
and which, as | came to know afterwards, she owned. Together we dressed the 
wound, her firm white fingers skilful as if with long training. Before the dressing 
was finished | sent Craig off, for | knew how critical the moment was in our fight. 
“Go,” | said; “‘he is coming to, and we do not need you.” 

In a few moments more Graeme revived and, gazing about, asked, ‘‘What is all 
this about?” and then, recollecting, “Awful bore, ain’t it? Sorry to trouble you, old 
fellow.” 

“You be hanged!” | said shortly; for his old sweet smile was playing about his 
lips, and was almost too much for me. ‘“‘Mrs. Mavor and | are in command, and you 
must keep perfectly still.” 

“Mrs. Mavor!” he said, in surprise. She came forward, with a slight flush on her 
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“1 think you know me, Mr. Graeme.” 

“| have often seen you, and wished to know you. | am sorry to bring you this 
trouble.” 

“You must not say so,” she replied ‘but let me do all for you that | can. And 
now the doctor says you are to lie still.” 

“The doctor? Oh! you mean Connor. He is hardly there yet. You don’t know 
each other. Permit me to present Mr. Connor, Mrs. Mavor.” 

As she slightly bowed, her eyes looked into mine with serious gaze, not 
inquiring, yet searching my soul. As | looked into her eyes | forgot everything 
about me, and when | recalled myself it seemed as if | had been away in some far 
place. It was not their color nor their brightness; | do not yet know their color, and 
| have often looked into them; and they were not bright; but they were clear, and 
one could look far down into them and in their depths see a glowing steady light. 
As | went to get some drugs from the Black Rock doctor, | found myself wondering 
about that far-down light; and about her voice, how it could get that sound from 
far away. 

| found the doctor quite drunk, as indeed Mr. Craig had warned; but his drugs 
were good, and | got what | wanted and quickly returned. 

While Graeme slept Mrs. Mavor made me tea. As the evening wore on | told her 
the events of the day, dwelling admiringly upon Craig’s generalship. She smiled at 
this. 

“He got me too,” she said. ‘Nixon was sent to me just before the sports; and | 
don’t think he will break down to-day, and | am so thankful.’”’ And her eyes 
glowed. 

“lam quite sure he won’t,” | thought to myself, but | said no word. 

After a long pause, she went on, ‘‘I have promised Mr. Craig to sing to-night, if | 
am needed;” and then, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘it is two years since | have 
been able to sing—two years,” she repeated, ‘‘since’’—and then her brave voice 
trembled—‘‘my husband was killed.”’ 

“| quite understand,” | said, having no other word on my tongue. 


“And,” she went on quietly, “I fear | have been selfish. It is hard to sing the 
same songs. We were very happy. But the miners like to hear me sing, and | think 
perhaps it helps them to feel less lonely and keeps them from evil. | shall try 


to-night, if | am needed. Mr. Craig will not ask me unless he must.” 

| would have seen every miner and lumberman in the place gloriously drunk 
before | would have asked her to sing one song while her heart ached. | wondered at 
Craig, and said rather angrily: 

“He thinks only of those wretched miners and shantymen of his.” 

She looked at me with wonder in her eyes, and said, gently, “And are they not 
Christ’s, too?” 

And | found no word to reply. 

It was wearing on to ten o’clock, and | was wondering how the fight was going, 
and hoping that Mrs. Mavor would not be needed, when the door opened, and old 
man Nelson and Sandy, the latter much battered and ashamed, came in with the 
word for Mrs. Mavor. 
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“I will come,” she said, simply. She saw me preparing to accompany her, and 
asked, ‘Do you think you can leave him?” 

“He will do quite well in Nelson’s care.” 

“Then | am glad; for | must take my little one with me. | did not put her to bed 
in case | should need to go, and | may not leave her.” 

We entered the church by the back door, and saw at once that the battle might 
easily be lost, even yet. Some miners had just come from Slavin’s, evidently bent on 
breaking up the meeting, in revenge for the collapse of the dance, which Slavin was 
unable to enjoy, much less direct. Craig was gallantly holding his ground, finding it 
hard work to keep his men in good humor, and so prevent a fight, for there were 
cries of “Put him out! Put the beast out!” referring to a miner half-drunk and 
wholly outrageous. 

The look of relief that came over his face when Craig caught sight of us 
reconciled me to Mrs. Mavor’s singing. ‘“Thank the good God,”’ he said, with what 
came near being a sob, “I was about to despair.” 

He walked to the front and called out: 

“Gentlemen, if you wish it Mrs. Mavor will sing.” 

There was dead silence. Someone began to applaud, but a miner said savagely, 
“Stop that, you bully fool!” 

There was a few moments’ delay, when from the crowd a voice called out, ‘‘Does 
Mrs. Mavor wish to sing?” followed by cries of “‘Ay, that’s it.” Then Shaw, the 
foreman at the mines, stood up in the audience and said: 

“Mr. Craig and gentlemen, you know that three years ago | was known as ‘Old 
Ricketts,’ and that | owe all | am to-night, under God, to Mrs. Mavor, and’”’—with a 
little quiver in his voice—‘‘her baby. And we all know that for two years she has not 
sung; and we all know why. And what | say is that if she does not feel like singing 
to-night she is not going to sing to keep any drunken brute of Slavin’s crowd 
quiet.” 

There were deep growls of approval all over the church. | could have hugged 
Shaw then and there. Mr. Craig went to Mrs. Mavor, and after a word with her came 
back and said: 

“Mrs. Mavor wishes me to thank her dear friend, Mr. Shaw; but says she would 
like to sing.” 

The response was perfect stillness. Mr. Craig sat down to the organ and playing 
the opening bars of the touching melody, “Oft in the stilly night,” during which 
Mrs. Mavor came to the front, and, with a smile of exquisite sweetness upon her sad 
face, and looking straight at us with her glorious eyes, began to sing. 

Her voice, a rich soprano, even and true, rose and fell, now soft, now strong, but 
always filling the building, pouring around us floods of music. | had heard Patti’s 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and of all singing that alone affected me as did this. 

At the end of the first verse the few women in the church and some of the men 
were weeping quietly; but when she began the words: 


“When | remember all 
The friends once linked together,” 


sobs came on every side from these tender-hearted fellows, and Shaw quite lost his 
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grip. But she sang steadily on, her voice clearer and sweeter and fuller at every note, 
and when the sound of her voice died away she stood looking at the men as if 
wondering why they should weep. No one moved. Mr. Craig played softly on, and, 
wandering through various modulations, arrived at last at 


“Jesus, lover of my soul.” 


As she sang the appealing words, her face was lifted up and she saw none of us; but 
she must have seen someone, for the cry in her voice could only come from one 
that was seeing help not out of reach. On and on went the glorious voice, searching 
my soul’s depths; but when she came to the words, 


“Thou, oh, Christ, art all | want,” 


she stretched up her arms—she had quite forgotten us, her voice had borne her to 
other worlds—and sang with such a passion of abandon that my soul was ready to 
surrender anything, everything. 

Again Mr. Craig wandered on through his changing chords till he came to 
familiar ground, and the voice began, in low, thrilling tones, Bernard’s great song of 
home, 


“Jerusalem the golden.” 


Every word, with all its weight of meaning, came winging to our souls, till we 
found ourselves gazing afar into those stately halls of Zion, with their daylight 
serene and their jubilant throngs. When the singer came to the last verse, there was a 
pause. Again Mr. Craig softly played the interlude, but still there was no voice. | 
looked up. She was very white, and her eyes were glowing with their deep light. Mr. 
Craig looked quickly about, saw her, stopped, and half rose, as if to go to her, 
when, in a voice that seemed to come from a far-off land, she went on, ‘‘Oh, sweet 
and blessed country!”’ The longing, the yearning in the second “oh” were 
indescribable. Again and again, as she held that word, and then dropped down with 
a cadence in the music, my heart ached for some relief. 

The audience were sitting as in a trance. The grimy faces of the miners, for they 
never get quite white, were furrowed with the tear-courses. Shaw, by this time, had 
his face, too, lifted high, his eyes gazing far above the singer’s head, and | knew by 
the rapture and longing in his face that he was seeing, as she saw, the thronging 
stately halls and the white-robed conquerors. He had felt, and was still feeling, all 
the stress of the fight, and to him the vision of the conquerors in their glory was 
soul-drawing and soul-stirring. And Nixon, too—he had his vision; but what he saw 
was the face of the singer, with the shining eyes; and, by the look of him, that was 
vision enough. 

Immediately after her last note, Mrs. Mavor stretched out her hands to her little 
girl, who was sitting on my knee, caught her up, and, holding her close to her 
breast, walked quietly behind the curtain. Not a sound followed the singing; no one 
moved till she had disappeared; and then Mr. Craig came to the front, and, 
motioning to me to follow Mrs. Mavor, began in a low, distinct voice: 
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“Gentlemen, it was not easy for Mrs. Mavor to sing for us, and you know she 
sang because she is a miner’s wife, and her heart is with the miners. But she sang, 
too, because her heart is His who came to earth this day so many years ago to save 
us all; and she would make you love Him too. For in loving Him you are saved from 
all base loves, and you know what | mean. 

“And before we say good-night, men, | want to know if the time is not come 
when all of you who mean to be better than you are should join in putting from us 
this thing that has brought sorrow and shame to us and to those we love. You know 
what | mean. Some of you are strong; will you stand by and see weaker men robbed 
of the money they save for those far away, and robbed of the manhood that no 
money can buy or restore? Will the strong men help? Shall we all join hands in this? 
What do you say? In this town we have often seen hell, and just a moment ago we 
were all looking into heaven, ‘the sweet and blessed country.’ Oh, men!”’ and his 
voice rang in an agony through the building, ‘Oh, men! which shall be ours? For 
heaven’s dear sake, let us help one another! Who will?” 

| was looking out through a slit in the curtain. The men, already wrought to 
intense feeling by the music, were listening with set faces and gleaming eyes, and, as 
at the appeal, “Who will?” Craig raised high his hand, Shaw, Nixon, and a hundred 
men sprang to their feet and held high their hands. 

| have witnessed some thrilling scenes in my life, but never anything to equal 
that; the one man on the platform standing at full height, with his hand thrown up 
to heaven; and the hundred men below standing straight, with arms up at full 
length, silent, and almost motionless. 

For a moment Craig held them so; and again his voice rang out louder, sterner 
than before. 

‘““All who mean it say, ‘By God’s help, | will.’ ” 

And back from a hundred throats came deep and strong the words, ‘‘By God’s 
help I will.” 

At this point Mrs. Mavor, whom | had quite forgotten, put her hand on my arm. 
“Go and tell him,” she panted, ‘I want them to come on Thursday night, as they 
used to in the other days—go—quick,” and she almost pushed me out. | gave Craig 
her message. He held up his hand for silence. 

“Mrs. Mavor wishes me to say that she will be glad to see you all, as in the old 
days, on Thursday evening; and | can think of no better place to give formal 
expression to our pledge of this night.” ; 

There was a shout of acceptance, and then, at someone’s call, the long pent-up 
feelings of the crowd found vent in three mighty cheers for Mrs. Mavor. 

“Now for our old hymn,” called out Mr. Craig, “and Mrs. Mavor will lead us.” 

He sat down at the organ, played a few bars of ‘‘The Sweet Bye and Bye,” and 
then Mrs. Mavor began. But not a soul joined till the refrain was reached, and then 
they sang as only men with their hearts on fire can sing. But after the last refrain 
Mr. Craig made a sign to Mrs. Mavor, and she sang alone, slowly and softly, and 
with eyes looking far away, 


“In the sweet bye and bye, 
We shall meet on that beautiful shore.” 
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There was no benediction; there seemed no need; and the men went quietly out. 
But over and over again the voice kept singing in my ears and in my heart, ‘‘We shall 
meet on that beautiful shore.”” And after the sleigh-loads of men had gone and left 
the street empty, as | stood with Craig in the radiant moonlight that made the great 
mountains about come near us, from Sandy’s sleigh we heard in the distance 
Baptiste’s French-English song; but the song that floated down with the sound of 
the bells from the miners’ sleigh was 


“We shall meet on that beautiful shore.” 


“Poor old Shaw!” said Craig softly. 

When the last sound had died away | turned to him and said: 

“You have won your fight.” 

“We have won our fight; | was beaten,” he replied quickly, offering me his hand. 
Then, taking off his cap, and looking up beyond the mountain tops and the silent 
stars, he added softly, ‘‘Our fight, but His victory.” 

And thinking it all over | could not say but, perhaps, he was right. 
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Charles George Douglas Roberts 


Charles George Douglas Roberts (1860-1943), was born near Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, and raised in Westcock, New Brunswick, where his father was the Angli- 
can minister. This small country parish was near Sackville and by the Tantramar 
Marshes of the upper Bay of Fundy. Roberts was educated at the Fredericton 
Collegiate School when George R. Parkin was its headmaster and at the University 
of New Brunswick from which he graduated in 1879 with honours in Philosophy 
and Political Economy. For the next fifteen years he taught, first in Chatham and 
Fredericton and then at King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, where as Professor of 
English he was the centre of an active literary group. For a very brief period in 
1883-1884 between his school and college teaching, he was the first editor of the 
Week, a Toronto /iterary and public-affairs journal established by Goldwin Smith. 
One reason for Roberts’ quitting the editorship was that he disagreed with Smith’s 
belief that Canada’s destiny lay in annexation with the United States. 

In 1895 Roberts left King’s College. For a year he tried free-lancing in Frederic- 
ton. Then, leaving his young family there, he departed for New York for a career in 
journalism and books. Until 1925 he lived abroad, in New York (1897-1898), in 
London (1898-1900), in New York again (1900-1907), and finally in various cities 
in Europe (1907-1925). During this last period, however, London was his base. 
Fifty-four years old when the Great War broke out, he immediately joined the 
British army as a private, but he was soon commissioned. He ended the war as 
historian in the Canadian War Records Office where he prepared the third and final 
volume of Lord Beaverbrook’s series Canada in Flanders. After his return to Canada 
in 1925, Roberts lectured, travelled, and held executive positions in the Canadian 
Authors’ Association. He died in Toronto in 1943. 

in many respects Roberts had a unique career. The favourable critical reception 
given to Orion (1880), his first volume of poems, helped give rise to the opinion, 
still widely held, that Roberts was the father of Canadian poetry. In later years his 
sheer output of poetry and prose seemed enough to ensure his “greatness,” a term 
that was often applied to his work, Certainly the honours he won during his 
lifetime for his contribution to Canadian letters—election to the Royal Society of 
Canada in 1890, the first Lorne Pierce Medal in 1926, and a knighthood in 1935— 
attest to the recognition given to him by his contemporaries. The fact is that they 
never forgot that the acclaim he received both at home and abroad helped direct 
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both Canadian and international attention to Canadian literature. One famous 
tribute to him was paid by Archibald Lampman in an 1891 lecture.' Another was 
paid by C.W. Jeffreys who recorded how Roberts and the Confederation group 
helped young art students of the eighteen-nineties to see the Canadian landscape. 
On occasion Jeffreys and his friends would burst into quotations from “Canada,’” a 
sure sign of the nationalism of the young during that decade, 3 Although most of her 
generation were tired of hearing the praises of Roberts, in 1939 Dorothy Livesay 
acknowledged his major place in the Canadian cultural tradition.* 

Despite the overpraise of his work during his lifetime and its subsequent neglect 
until the late nineteen-sixties, Roberts does have a secure place in literature for his 
poems and stories. In them he elaborated his favourite themes of the land and the 
past.* Almost always his method was to mythologize, although he did this by means 
of a technique more allied to realism than to symbolism. He mythologized the rural 
landscape in nature poems, the wilderness in animal stories, and the past in histori- 
cal fiction. In spite of the obvious differences among these literary forms, Roberts 
also used them all to record the process of life and death as he saw it in the seasonal 
patterns, in the struggles for survival among animals, and in the historical accounts 
of human deeds. 

In poetry he experimented widely with a variety of subjects and forms, but he 
brought to them all a craftsmanship that showed his classical sense of design, his ear 
for rhythm, and his sensitivity to sound patterns. While a poem like “‘Origins,’”® 
once highly valued for its ‘‘thoughts,”’ sheds light on Roberts’ philosophical posi- 
tion, “The Sower,” “The Potato Harvest,’’’ “The Mowing,” and “The Winter 
Fields’”’® record the passage of the seasons in rural society. In “The Tantramar 
Revisited”? Roberts explores the theme of change and invests its slow cadences 
with both urgency and nostalgia to create one of the most haunting poems of the 
nineteenth century, his ability to capture contemporary speech patterns and to 
evoke a specific regional atmosphere is also probably best seen in this poem. In 
“The Solitary Woodsman’’!® he links the coming of winter with the woodsman’s 
own approaching death. It is not surprising, then, that reading poems such as these, 
many people felt not only that they had found the first polished Canadian poetry 
but also that they had heard for the first time a truly native note in Canadian 
literature. 

In the eighteen-nineties Roberts, partly to increase his income, began to write 
more prose than poetry. In 1891 his translation of Les Anciens Canadiens (7863), 
Philippe Aubert de Gaspé’s (1786-1871) famous novel about the ancien régime in 
Quebec, was published. The introduction Roberts wrote for this translation shows 
his sympathy tor French Canada and provides some clues about his own feeling for 
the land and the past: 


/n Canada there is settling into shape a nation of two races; there is springing into 
existence, at the same time, a literature in two languages. In the matter of strength 
and stamina there is no overwhelming disparity between the two races. The two 
languages are admittedly those to which belong the supreme literary achievements of 
the modern world. In this dual character of the Canadian people and the Canadian 
literature is afforded a series of problems which the future will be taxed to solve.-. .. 

Patriotism, devotion to the French-Canadian nationality, a just pride of race, and a 
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loving memory for his people’s romantic and heroic past—these are the dominant 
chords which are struck throughout the SHO, cos 

In the present day, when nationalism in Quebec appears rather given to extra- 
vagant dreams, it would be well for the distant observer to view the French Canadians 
through the faithful medium which de Gaspé’s work affords him. Under constitu- 
tional forms of government it is inevitable that a vigorous and homogeneous minor- 
ity, whose language and institutions are more or less threatened by the mere pre- 
ponderance of the dominant race, should seem at times overvehement in its self- 
assertion. A closer knowledge leads us to conclude that perhaps the extreme of 
Quebec nationalism is but the froth on the surface of a not unworthy determination 
to keep intact the speech and institutions of French Canada." 


It is worth noting that this piece was written at a time of severe strain in English- 
French relations in Canada. 

Roberts’ chief interest in his own fiction was pre-expulsion Acadia. This is the 
subject of the novels The Forge in the Forest (7896) and A Sister to Evangeline 
(1898) and of the short stories in By the Marshes of Minas (7900), from which 
“Gaspar of the Black Le Marchands’’’* is taken. In these books Roberts not only 
explores the reasons for the expulsion of the Acadians in 1755, but, using the same 
characters in them all, he also creates a kind of chronicle of eighteenth-century life 
in Acadia. Thus, in spite of their wooden characterization and their conventional 
motifs, these historical stories present the heroism and the tragedy of the past as 
well as its glamour. 

Roberts’ prose covers other subjects too. Barbara Ladd (7902) is set in New 
England during the American revolution. While it is easy to dismiss this novel as 
written primarily for an American audience, many Maritime authors have made, 
and still make, New England a part of their background when they write about 
colonial North America. Roberts’ interest in history also led him to enter his 
History of Canada (7/897) in an interprovincial contest for a school book. Ironical- 
ly, the book did not win a prize because it was too interesting. An American firm 
soon issued it, however, and it was well received in both Britain and the United 
States.'? In the Morning of Time (7979), another novel, uses the prehistoric era to 
examine the close “kindred” which, according to Roberts, once existed between 
men and animals, In addition, Roberts wrote two notable novels with contempor- 
ary New Brunswick settings, The Heart of the Ancient Wood (7900) and The Heart 
that Knows (7906). 

His greatest achievement in prose, however, was his animal stories. In fact, 
although Ernest Thompson Seton (1860-1946) also shares this honour with him, 
Roberts more or less invented the modern animal story. Seton published his first 
animal story in 1883, Roberts his in 1892,\* but it was the success of Seton’s Wild 
Animals | Have Known (7898) that popularized the new genre. Alec Lucas identi- 
fies three kinds of Roberts’ animal stories: 


the animal biography, the story of action, and the “sketch”. The first of these... 
uses event less to present animal habits than to examine animal “conduct”... The 
second kind of story subordinates animal personality and natural history to incident 
and plot... Men almost always appear in these stories, as participants or choric 
observers. The third type, the graphic sketch-like story, isolates and dramatizes a 
single episode that suggests an elemental force governing the natural world from 
without, rather than within, or “Fate”, as Roberts calls it. 15 
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“By the Winter Tide’”'® from The Watchers of the Trails (7904) is an animal story 
of the third type; it also offers a contrast to “The Tantramar Revisited”’ in the use 
of the same setting. The best of Roberts’ animal stories are to be found in The 
Kindred of the Wild (7902), The Watchers of the Trails, and The Haunters of the 
Silences (7907). 

Most writers of animal stories in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centur- 
ies were, of course, influenced by the theories of evolution which filtered out to the 
public from Charles Darwin’s The Origin of Species (7859) and The Descent of Man 
(1871). Roberts’ stories, however, are somewhat different from those of his con- 
temporaries. Rudyard Kipling’s animals are humanized; Jack London’s are almost 
metaphors for moral forces in the universe; and Margaret Marshall Saunders’ Beauti- 
ful Joe (7894), an all-time best seller, is a sentimentalized picture laden with pious 
teaching. In contrast to these writers, Roberts tried through observation and sym- 
pathy to document accurately the behaviour of wild animals. When he was accused 
in 1907 by President Theodore Roosevelt of being a ‘‘nature-fakir,”” Roberts quick- 
ly defended himself against this inaccurate charge. '’ He had already explained in 
The Kindred of the Wild that there was more to animal behaviour than instinct, a 
view which has become popular since the nineteen-fifties with ethnologists: 


Whether avowedly or not, it is with the psychology of animal life that the representa- 
tive animal stories of to-day are first of all concerned. Looking deep into the eyes of 
certain of the four-footed kindred, we have been startled to see therein a something, 
before unrecognized, that answered to our inner and intellectual, if not spiritual 
selves. We have suddenly attained a new and clearer vision. We have come face to face 
with personality, where we were blindly want to predicate mere instinct and auto- 
matism... The animal story helps us to return to nature, without asking us to 
relinquish by way of toil any part of the wisdom of the ages, any fine essential of the 
“large result of time,’’18 


If one of the qualities cherished in a writer is his imaginative vision, then Roberts’ 
animal stories merit attention for their ability to make the reader see new facets of 
both human and animal life.'° 
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Canada 


O Child of Nations, giant-limbed, 

Who stand’st among the nations now 
Unheeded, unadored, unhymned, 

With unanointed brow,— 


How long the ignoble sloth, how long 
The trust in greatness not thine own? 
Surely the lion’s brood is strong 
To front the world alone! 


How long the indolence, ere thou dare 
Achieve thy destiny, seize thy fame— 
Ere our proud eyes behold thee bear 
A nation’s franchise, nation’s name? 
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The Saxon force, the Celtic fire, 
These are thy manhood’s heritage! 

Why rest with babes and slaves? Seek higher 
The place of race and age. 


| see to every wind unfurled 
The flag that bears the Maple-Wreath; 
Thy swift keels furrow round the world 
Its blood-red folds beneath; 


Thy swift keels cleave the furthest seas; 
Thy white sails swell with alien gales; 
To stream on each remotest breeze 
The black smoke of thy pipes exhales. 


O Falterer, let thy past convince 
Thy future,—all the growth, the gain, 
The fame since Cartier knew thee, since 
Thy shores beheld Champlain! 


Montcalm and Wolfe! Wolfe and Montcalm! 
Quebec, thy storied citadel 

Attest in burning song and psalm 
How here thy heroes fell! 


O Thou that bor’st the battle’s brunt 

At Queenston, and at Lundy’s Lane,— 
On whose scant ranks but iron front 

The battle broke in vain!— 


Whose was the danger, whose the day, 

From whose triumphant throats the cheers, 
At Chrysler’s Farm, at Chateauguay, 

Storming like clarion-bursts our ears? 


On soft Pacific slopes,—beside 

Strange floods that northward rave and fall,— 
Where chafes Acadia’s chainless tide— 

Thy sons await thy call. 


They wait; but some in exile, some 
With strangers housed, in stranger lands;— 
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And some Canadian lips are dumb 
Beneath Egyptian sands. 


O mystic Nile! Thy secret yields 
Before us; thy most ancient dreams 

Are mixed with far Canadian fields 
And murmur of Canadian streams. 


But thou, my Country, dream not thou! 
Wake, and behold how night is done,— 

How on thy breast, and o’er thy brow, 
Bursts the uprising sun! 


The Tantramar Revisited 


Summers and summers have come, and gone with the flight of the swallow; 
Sunshine and thunder have been, storm, and winter, and frost; 

Many and many a sorrow has all but died from remembrance, 

Many a dream of joy fall’n in the shadow of pain. 

Hands of chance and change have marred, or moulded, or broken, 
Busy with spirit or flesh, all | most have adored; 

Even the bosom of Earth is strewn with heavier shadows,— 

Only in these green hills, aslant to the sea, no change! 

Here where the road that has climbed from the inland valleys and woodlands, 
Dips from the hill-tops down, straight to the base of the hills, — 

Here, from my vantage-ground, | can see the scattering houses, 
Stained with time, set warm in orchards, and meadows, and wheat, 
Dotting the broad bright slopes outspread to southward and eastward, 
Wind-swept all day long, blown by the south-east wind. 

Skirting the sunbright uplands stretches a riband of meadow, 

Shorn of the laboring grass, bulwarked well from the sea, 

Fenced on its seaward border with long clay dikes from the turbid 
Surge and flow of the tides vexing the Westmoreland shores. 

Yonder, toward the left, lie broad the Westmoreland marshes,— 

Miles on miles they extend, level, and grassy, and dim, 

Clear from the long red sweep of flats to the sky in the distance, 

Save for the outlying heights, green-rampired Cumberland Point; 
Miles on miles outrolled, and the river-channels divide them,— 

Miles on miles of green barred by the hurtling gusts. 
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Miles on miles beyond the tawny bay is Minudie. 

There are the low blue hills; villages gleam at their feet. 

Nearer a white sail shines across the water, and nearer 

Still are the slim, gray masts of fishing boats dry on the flats. 

Ah, how well | remember those wide red flats, above tide-mark 

Pale with scurf of the salt, seamed and baked in the sun! 

Well | remember the piles of blocks and ropes, and the net-reels 
Wound with the beaded nets, dripping and dark from the sea! 

Now at this season the nets are unwound; they hang from the rafters 
Over the fresh-stowed hay in upland barns, and the wind 

Blows all day through the chinks, with the streaks of sunlight, and sways them 
Softly at will; or they lie heaped in the gloom of a loft. 


Now at this season the reels are empty and idle; | see them 

Over the lines of the dikes, over the gossiping grass. 

Now at this season they swing in the long strong wind, thro’ the lonesome 
Golden afternoon, shunned by the foraging gulls. 

Near about sunset the crane will journey homeward above them; 
Round them, under the moon, all the calm night long, 

Winnowing soft gray wings of marsh-owls wander and wander, 

Now to the broad, lit marsh, now to the dusk of the dike. 

Soon, thro’ their dew-wet frames, in the live keen freshness of morning, 
Out of the teeth of the dawn blows back the awakening wind. 

Then, as the blue day mounts, and the low-shot shafts of the sunlight 
Glance from the tide to the shore, gossamers jewelled with dew 

Sparkle and wave, where late sea-spoiling fathoms of drift-net 
Myriad-meshed, uploomed sombrely over the land. 


Well | remember it all. The salt raw scent of the margin; 

While, with men at the windlass, groaned each reel, and the net, 
Surging in ponderous lengths, uprose and coiled in its station; 
Then each man to his home,—well | remember it all! 


Yet, as I sit and watch, this present peace of the landscape,— 
Stranded boats, these reels empty and idle, the hush, 

One gray hawk slow-wheeling above yon cluster of haystacks,— 
More than the old-time stir this stillness welcomes me home. 
Ah the old-time stir, how once it stung me with rapture,— 
Old-time sweetness, the winds freighted with honey and salt! 
Yet will | stay my steps and not go down to the marsh-land,— 
Muse and recall far off, rather remember than see,— 

Lest on too close sight | miss the darling illusion, 

Spy at their task even here the hands of chance and change. 
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The Sower 


A brown sad-colored hillside, where the soil, 
Fresh from the frequent harrow, deep and fine, 
Lies bare; no break in the remote sky-line, 

Save where a flock of pigeons streams aloft, 

Startled from feed in some low-lying croft, 

Or far-off spires with yellow of sunset shine; 
And here the Sower, unwittingly divine, 
Exerts the silent forethought of his toil. 


Alone he treads the glebe, his measured stride 
Dumb in the yielding soil; and tho’ small joy 
Dwell in his heavy face, as spreads the blind 
Pale grain from his dispensing palm aside, 
This plodding churl grows great in his employ;— 
Godlike, he makes provision for mankind. 


The Potato Harvest 


A high bare field, brown from the plough, and borne 
Aslant from sunset; amber wastes of sky 
Washing the ridge; a clamor of crows that fly 
In from the wide flats where the spent tides mourn. 
To yon their rocking roosts in pines wind-torn;. 
A line of gray snake-fence, that zigzags by 
A pond, and cattle; from the homestead nigh 
The long deep summonings of the supper horn. 


Black on the ridge, against that lonely flush, 
A cart, and stoop-necked oxen; ranged beside, 
Some barrels; and the day-worn harvest folk, 
Here emptying their baskets, jar the hush 
With hollow thunders; down the dusk hillside 
Lumbers the wain; and day fades out like smoke. 
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The Mowing 


This is the voice of high midsummer’s heat. 
The rasping vibrant clamour soars and shrills 
O’er all the meadowy range of shadeless hills, 
As if a host of giant cicadae beat 
The cymbals of their wings with tireless feet, 
Or brazen grasshoppers with triumphing note 
From the long swath proclaimed the fate that smote 
The clover and timothy-tops and meadowsweet. 


The crying knives glide on; the green swath lies. 
And all noon long the sun, with chemic ray, 
Seals up each cordial essence in its cell, 

That in the dusky stalls, some winter’s day, 

The spirit of June, here prisoned by his spell, 
May cheer the herds with pasture memories. 


The Winter Fields 


Winds here, and sleet, and frost that bites like steel. 
The low bleak hill rounds under the low sky. 
Naked of flock and fold the fallows lie, 

Thin streaked with meagre drift. The gusts reveal 

By fits the dim grey snakes of fence, that steal 
Through the white dusk. The hill-foot poplars sigh, 
With storm and death with winter trample by, 

And the iron fields ring sharp, and blind lights reel. 


Yet in the lonely ridges, wrenched with pain, 
Harsh solitary hillocks, bound and dumb, 

Grave glebes close-lipped beneath the scourge and chain 
Lurks hid the germ of ecstasy—the sum 

Of life that waits on summer, till the rain 
Whisper in April and the crocus come. 


y 
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Origins 


Out of the dreams that heap 
The hollow hand of sleep,— 
Out of the dark sublime, 

The echoing deeps of time,— 
From the averted Face 
Beyond the bournes of space 
Into the sudden sun 

We journey, one by one. 

Out of the hidden shade 
Wherein desire is made,— 

Out of the pregnant stir 
Where death and life confer,— 
The dark and mystic heat 
Where soul and matter meet,— 
The enigmatic Will,— 

We start, and then are still. 


Inexorably decreed 
By the ancestral deed, 
The puppets of our sires, 
We work out blind desires, 
And for our sons ordain, 
The blessing or the bane. 
In ignorance we stand 
With fate on either hand, 
And question stars and earth 
Of life, and death, and birth. 
With wonder in our eyes 
We scan the kindred skies, 
While through the common grass 
Our atoms mix and pass. 
We feel the sap go free 
When spring comes to the tree; 
And in our blood is stirred 
What warms the brooding bird. 
The vital fire we breathe 
That bud and blade bequeathe, 
And strength of native clay 
In our fuil veins hath sway. 
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But in the urge intense 
And fellowship of sense, 
Suddenly comes a word 
In other ages heard. 

On a great wind our souls 

Are borne to unknown goals, 
And past the bournes of space 
To the unaverted Face. 


The Solitary Woodsman 


When the gray lake-water rushes 

Past the dripping alder bushes, 
And the bodeful autumn wind 

In the fir-tree weeps and hushes,— 


When the air is sharply damp 
Round the solitary camp, 

And the moose-bush in the thicket 
Glimmers like a scarlet lamp,—- 


When the birches twinkle yellow, 

And the cornel bunches mellow, 
And the owl across the twilight 

Trumpets to his downy fellow,— 


When the nut-fed chipmunks romp 
Through the maples’ crimson pomp, 
And the slim viburnum flushes 

In the darkness of the swamp,— 


When the blueberries are dead, 
When the rowan clusters red, 

And the shy bear, summer-sleekened, 
In the bracken makes his bed,— 


On a day there comes once more 
To the latched and lonely door, 

Down the wood-road striding silent, 
One who has been here before. 


Green spruce branches for his head, 
Here he makes his simple bed, 

Couching with the sun, and rising 
When the dawn is frosty red. 


All day long he wanders wide 

With the gray moss for his guide, 
And his lonely axe-stroke startles 

The expectant forest-side. 


Toward the quiet close of day 

Back to camp he takes his way, 
And about his sober footsteps 

Unafraid the squirrels play. 


On his roof the red leaf falls, 
At his door the blue-jay calls, 

And he hears the wood-mice hurry 
Up and down his rough log walls; 


Hears the laughter of the loon 
Thrill the dying afternoon,— 

Hears the calling of the moose 
Echo to the early moon. 


And he hears the partridge drumming, 
The belated hornet humming,— 

All the faint, prophetic sounds 
That foretell the winter’s coming. 


And the wind about his eaves 
Through the chilly night-wet grieves, 

And the earth’s dumb patience fills him, 
Fellow to the falling leaves. 
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Gaspar of the Black Le Marchands 


The very heart of the green Acadian land was Grand Pré, village of apples and 
willows. Behind it rose the long, moderate slopes of Gaspereau Ridge, blue-patched 
in summer with blossoming flax-fields, but in late autumn softly crimsoned with 
the stalks of the ripening buckwheat. Past the eastern skirt of the village ebbed and 
flowed tumultuously the yellow currents of Gaspereau stream, filling with noise the 
red mud chasm of their channel. In front lay outrolled the treasure of Grand 
Pré,—the fruitful marshes which her dyke-builders had patiently reclaimed from the 
sea. Beyond the marshes, gnawing with sleepless depredation at the dykes, rose and 
fell the huge grey tides of Minas, the unstable among waters; and beyond Minas 
stood the looming purple bastion of Blomidon. West of the village flourished a 
thick beech wood, stretching over toward the mouth of the river Habitants; and 
there by the river, part of Grand Pré, yet set apart from her, was the little settle- 
ment of the Black Le Marchands, with its barley- and flax-fields hewn from the 
beech wood, its snug acreage of dyke marsh snatched from the Habitants tide. 

The Le Marchand men were dark, even for Acadians. Unlike their fellows, they 
were of Basque rather than Normandy or Picardy blood. Swarthy of skin, black- 
haired, black-bearded, and with heavy coal-black eyebrows meeting over the nose, 
they well deserved their name ‘‘the Black Le Marchands.” Blackest of all, a Le 
Marchand of the Le Marchands, was Gaspar, son of Pierre,—save that he went with 
cheek and chin clean-shaven, and his eyes, instead of being black, had the cool, 
invincible hue of dark steel. The cottage next the beech wood, just where the Grand 
Pré trail emerged, was Gaspar’s,—a low, white cottage, with widely overhanging 
eaves, door and window frames stained to a slate colour with a wash of lime and 
wood ash, and squat apple trees gathered about it. Here, with his mother and his 
boy brother Pierrot, lived Gaspar, and kept, as it were, the gates of the Le Mar- 
chands. Young though he was,—but two and twenty,—his level eyes and visibly 
resolute mouth made him much of a force among his kinsmen. 

The red after-light of autumn sunset, shooting low over the tide and the marshes, 
poured into the west windows of the cottage and dimmed the blaze on the great 
kitchen hearth. The smooth dark wood of the walls and the low ceiling warmly 
reflected it. It lit the bunches of herbs and strings of onions hanging from the 
beams. It played cheerily over the polished crockery—yellow and brown and blue 
and grey—on the dresser shelves. It threw a pinkish flush on the sanded floor, and 
on the well-whitened table whereat sat Gaspar and Pierrot. It laughed upon the 
happy, expectant face of the boy, whose eyes were intent on his mother, as she 
bent her broad, homespun-clad form over the pot swung in the fireplace; but upon 
Gaspar’s face it only brought out the lines of anxious annoyance. 

There was no sound in the kitchen but the crisp spluttering of the hot lard in the 
pot. Mistress Le Marchand dexterously dipped out a dish of little brown crescent- 
shaped cakes, steaming and savoury to smell. Carrying them to the dresser, she 
dusted them with powdered maple sugar. There she left them, the loadstone of 
Pierrot’s eyes, while from two covered dishes by the fire she fetched a baked shad 
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and a pile of hot barley-cakes. This portion of the meal was to be dealt with before 
Pierrot should be let loose upon the hot cookies. She seated herself opposite her 
two sons, and her round, hot, gentle face turned beaming from one to the other; 
but it grew troubled at Gaspar’s gloom. 

“What is it?” she asked in the old Normandy dialect which prevailed among the 
Acadians. 

“The Black Abbé!” answered Gaspar sententiously, breaking his barley-cake into 
a bowl of milk. 

“Well, and what of him, Gaspar?” inquired the dame, mildly. 

“Just this, mother,” said the young man, looking up, his black brows one straight 
frown across his face: ‘‘he is in Grand Pré, and on his way to see me, according to 
what | have just heard from yellow Ba’tiste at the ferry.” 

“But—what can the good Father want with you, my son?” asked the mother, 
tremulously. 

“You call him good to ward off his evil, mother,” replied Gaspar, with a short 
laugh. “Well, it’s no harm to try. But | fear he has heard | am not hot enough 
against the English to suit him. No knowing what he may have heard. There is like 
to be trouble for us out of this visit!” 

“Oh, don’t anger him, my son!” pleaded his mother, growing white and worried. 

“Why are not you hot against the English, Gaspar?” asked Pierrot in a tone of 
rebuke. ‘Are they not our enemies? Have they not trampled us down, and torn us 
from our own king? Are we not French, Gaspar?”’ 

“You don’t know what you are talking about, boy!” retorted Gaspar, with the 
wonted gentle patience of the elder brother. 

“Don’t I!’ cried the lad, indignantly, his eyes flaming. ‘““Oh, but when | am old 
enough | won’t stay here, grub-grub-grubbing; but I’ll go to Quebec and fight for 
France, for King Louis, and for the Golden Lilies.” 

A rare smile softened the harshness of Gaspar’s face. 

“| spoke in haste, because | am troubled,” said he. “Only a brief while back | 
thought as you do now, Pierrot; and | like your spirit too. But look! Years ago 
France sold us to the English to purchase peace! We belong to England. These years 
she has ruled us better than we were ever ruled before, and we have prospered; 
nevertheless, we have been forever troublesome and a thorn in her side.” 

‘! should hope so!”’ interrupted Pierrot, scornfully. 

“But she has been patient and never punished us, and let us have our own way; 
and we have waxed fat under her care. You and |, Pierrot, are born under the 
English flag! Consider that. It is hard to see one’s duty clearly. Think of what the 
Black Abbé has made us do,—things to make us ashamed of the name of French- 
men! Think of the massacre of sleeping women and children at Dartmouth! Think 
of the good and brave Howe, murdered by La Garne’s savages under a flag of 
truce!” 

The boy was taken aback for a moment; then he cried passionately, ‘One bad 
priest could not make me turn against my country!” 

“I say, now, it is hard to know what /s our country,” said Gaspar, earnest in his 
argument. “We are born English, some will say. Yet we are surely not English. 
France we love, but she cast us off, and now tries to make a catspaw of us, or else 
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forgets us and leaves us to the mercies of Quebec. Oh, Quebec! There’s rottenness 
for you! You don’t want to go there, Pierrot. There, New France is being betrayed, 
murdered! There Bigot, the great thief, the prince of cheats, fattens himself and his 
crew on the people, and sucks his country’s blood. The people are crushed with 
wicked taxes, Pierrot. They groan and starve there. And then look at us, the English 
ruling us, and plenty in our houses, and no misery save what Quebec and the Black 
Abbé make for us. Look at it, Pierrot. No, it is clear we have no country, we, save 
this good, kindly Acadian land. Let us be true to Acadie.”’ 

The door behind the speaker opened suddenly. 

‘A very proper sentiment, if properly understood, Gaspar Le Marchand,” came a 
strident, authoritative voice, and a lean figure in a black cassock upgirt for marching 
strode into the room. The face. of the newcomer, though almost grotesque by 
reason of its long, bulbous-tipped nose, was never known to excite derision. The 
chin and mouth were too fanatically domineering, too much of power spoke in the 
bitter, narrow-set, piercing pale eyes, to make pleasantry easy for the bravest. 

Mistress Le Marchand sprang up in a flutter, ran around the table, sank on her 
knees, and besought a blessing. Rather doubtfully, Pierrot followed his mother’s 
example. But Gaspar merely arose, bowed respectfully, and asked the visitor to be 
seated. 

“| heard that you were on your way hither, sir,” said he, ‘“‘and in part expected 
that you might honour us.” 

“A guilty conscience, | fear,” replied the grim priest, dismissing the woman and 
the boy with a somewhat perfunctory benediction. “I will not sit down in your 
house, Gaspar Le Marchand, till | know if it be the house of a loyal man.” 

“Be seated, then, Father La Garne,” said Gaspar, with a cool civility. ‘My 
conscience is at ease,—I confessed to good Father Fafard last Sunday; and | ama 
loyal man according to my lights.” 

La Garne’s lips became thin with anger, and his voice took on a menacing edge. 

“Hark you!” said he. “You speak well of the English, and ill of the authorities at 
Quebec. Is this true?” 

“Would you have me speak well of Monsieur the Intendant, sir?”’ asked Gaspar, 
unsmiling, but with irony under his tongue. 

“Speak of him not at all, then,” snapped La Garne. “But what of the other 
charge?” 

“I must confess, sir, | have remarked upon the forbearance of these English, and 
upon their moderate rule,” answered Gaspar, firmly. 

The Black Abbé looked at him with a long, silent scrutiny, under which Pierrot 
trembled and Mistress Le Marchand began to sob. But Gaspar’s black brows took it 
serenely. 

“So much an enemy may concede,” said La Garne at last, in a voice grown 
smooth, as was ever his wont when most dangerous. ‘“‘But you are young, and not 
yet quite resolute to follow the path of duty, my son. | must strengthen you, | 
perceive. You must choose here, now, between France and England.” 

“Under what compulsion, sir?” asked Gaspar, very civilly, though a flush glowed 
under the swart tan of his face. 


” 
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“Do you need to ask, my young friend?” inquired La Garne, almost tenderly but 
still standing. “‘My faithful Micmacs are with me. Remember how difficult it is. at 
times, to restrain their zeal for France, their rage against traitors. Beaubassin, luck- 
less village, defied them—and alas, Beaubassin is not! This is a pleasant home of 
yours, my son. It were pity, indeed, if they should turn their zealous indignation 
against this house. Yet a lesson would not be amiss in these parts!” 

There was dead silence for a moment in the room; then Gaspar Le Marchand 
laughed aloud. La Garne eyed him with angry amazement. 

“I can see a corner,” said Gaspar, “when | am in it!” 

“What do you mean?” asked La Garne, curtly. He liked not riddles save of his 
own propounding. 

‘| had hoped but to till my fields here, and not meddle,” replied Gaspar, with an 
air of resignation. “But since | must choose, | have chosen. Even if | loved the 
English, which | don’t; even if | were cold toward France, which | am not, my 
choice would be the same. | am for France, sir.’”’ The Black Abbé sat down; but 
Gaspar continued: “I am for France, of a surety. Your arm, Father La Garne, is 
long and nimble. The arm of the English Governor at Halifax is not so long, and it 
moves very slowly. Nevertheless, it may be long enough to reach you, sir, some day. 
Report says it gropes for you very zealously.” 

“You have chosen with discretion,” said La Garne; ‘but the manner of your 
choice is something lacking in the reverence due to your superiors. It were well to 
amend that, perhaps.” 

Gaspar promptly seated himself, and fixed his cool, grey eyes on the eyes of the 
priest. 

“Do not push me too hard,’ said he, significantly. ““You have now my obedi- 
ence. Do not demand what it may be difficult for me to give.” 

“You are right!” exclaimed the singular Churchman, springing up, and speaking 
with evident sincerity. ““Your obedience is necessary for the cause; your rever- 
ence,—that would be to me as a man. Who am | that | should demand it? | am but 
the humble instrument.” His eyes gleamed with a fanatical brilliancy. “But look 
you, Gaspar Le Marchand,” he went on, drawing himself up and stretching out his 
arm solemnly, “this land of Acadie shall again shine among the rich jewels of the 
crown of France; and this hand of mine, mark you, this hand of mine shall place it 
there!”’ 

With this he strode to the door, and a look of deep relief came upon the 
countenances of his hearers. But at the door he stopped. He turned. He came back 
to the table. His whole demeanour had changed. His mouth wore a smile of caustic 
irony. 

“I! was forgetting,” said he, ‘‘the chief part of my purpose. Your conversion, my 
son (upon which | had counted, indeed), was perhaps something sudden. | will 
fortify you in it. You shall signally serve France, and that at once.” 

Gaspar bowed his readiness, betraying neither anxiety nor reluctance. He was 
not one to spoil a gift by grudging. 

“A band of my faithful followers will set out to-night for the Isthmus,” con- 
tinued La Garne, scrutinising Gaspar’s face. ‘‘They go on a grave enterprise, of great 
moment to the fortunes of this land, and they will be strengthened by your pre- 
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sence. You shall go with them, my son, that | may thereafter feel assured of you.” 

“And the enterprise?” asked Gaspar. 

“There are some English settlers to be discouraged,’ answered La Garne, grimly. 
“You will know more when the time comes, my son. You will clothe yourself and 
paint yourself as an Indian, of course. Be ready at moonrise.” 

“It is not war, this,” protested the young man. 

“What have we to do with war?” sneered the visitor. “It is victory we need! Are 
you with us or against us, Gaspar Le Marchand?” 

“| will be ready,” replied Gaspar, with indifference; and the Black Abbé, turning 
abruptly, departed without a word. 

“Fat your supper, Pierrot,” ordered Gaspar. “I have work for you.” And the 
boy, with a white and frightened face, did as he was bidden. Gaspar went on with 
his meal in silence, his black brows lowering over his eyes. His mother sat sobbing. 

“Oh, my boy, my Gaspar, you will be killed!”’ she exclaimed brokenly, after a 
few minutes. 

“Nonsense, mother! It’s not that,” said the young man. ‘“‘There’s no danger for 
mee. 

“What is it, then, Gaspar?” she asked, drying her eyes. 

He looked at her in wonder. 

“It means,” he answered presently, ‘‘that some harmless English settlers are to 
be murdered in their beds by the Black Abbé’s red devils, and that / am to take a 
hand in it, in order that it may be impossible for me ever after to expect any mercy 
from Halifax.” 

“Why do you go, then?” demanded the boy indignantly, his ardour for France 
much diminished. 

“Because,” replied Gaspar, “rather those strangers than my mother and my 
brother. La Garne and his power are here. If | defied him, this house would be ashes 
and you homeless, perhaps worse, this very night. Slow, slow and stupid are the 
English,” he went on, flaming into sudden anger. ‘“‘Why do they not shield those of 
us who wish to live at peace and obey their laws? We are ground to dust between 
the upper and the lower stone. Let them look to themselves. Nevertheless, | will 
warn them. Slip you out, now, Pierrot, down back of the barn and into the cover of 
the wood; and run, run your best to Father Fafard. Tell him to get word to the 
English at Piziquid that a raid is afoot against one of the English settlements. Vite/” 
The boy, pleased at the weighty errand, was off noiselessly in a moment, despite his 
mother’s tearful attempt to stop him. 

‘‘He’s like a shadow. Don’t be afraid, mother,” said the elder brother, reassur- 
ingly, hasting to finish his meal. ‘“Come and eat, for there’s much to be done after.”’ 

Late that night, when the moon, shapeless and withering, crept up over the 
fringed line of the beech woods, the Black Abbé came again to the door of Gaspar’s 
cottage. He was met in silence by a painted, leathern-leggined young warrior, whose 
steady eyes met his with a cold, grey gleam. La Garne was too hot a fanatic, too 
dominant and domineering, to be a discerner of men’s minds. He was satisfied with 
his taciturn consort. 

“Come,” he said, leading the way to the river, where the canoes lay at the brink 
of the full tide. 
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The night fell dark over the marshes of Main-a-Dieu. The half-dozen new cot- 
tages of the English settlers showed no glimmer of candlelight from their windows. 
Secure in the neighbourhood of Fort Lawrence, not ten miles distant, and happy in 
the fertility of their new lands, proved by the rich harvest just garnered, the settlers 
slept the sound sleep of those who rise at dawn to work with their hands. 

The raiding party had made their journey from Grand Pré, by canoe and trail, in 
three days. Haste was not urgent, or they might have done it in less time. It wanted 
some hours of moonrise when they came upon the first rail fence of the Main-a- 
Dieu fields. 

Gaspar’s heart sank as he perceived that there had been no warning,—that Pier- 
rot’s errand to Father Fafard had been in vain. A minute more and the cabins were 
surrounded, with no sound but here and there a hushed rustling, like the wind 
among dead leaves. A dog barked, but the bark ended abruptly in a whining sob. 

Then, in three or four places, little flickers of flame appeared, punctuating the 
darkness. In a second the rolls of white birch bark flared up vividly, and were set to 
tack and barn. At the same instant every door was beaten in, windows went to 
pieces with a shivering crash, and the cruel yell of the Micmacs, wolfish, appalling, 
rose over the sudden glare, wavered in long-drawn cadence, and stopped. After what 
seemed to Gaspar an interminably prolonged silence, shrieks, oaths, and shouting 
broke out within the cabins. 

At first he had stood inactive, sick with pity and impotence; but at this first sign 
of living humanity in the dark cottages Gaspar made up his mind what to do. The 
largest of the houses was just before him. Springing through the open door, he 
stumbled over two prone and writhing figures in the passage. The glare from the 
stacks showed him a painted Micmac and a white man in his shirt, locked in a death 
grip. This was no affair of his. He slipped past, darted up a narrow stairway, and 
found himself before two doors, one open and one shut. To the shut one he turned, 
with a flash of thought that here, perhaps, he might be in time. 

The door was bolted, but snapped open as his shoulder surged against it; and he 
paused upon the threshold. 

The little room was brilliantly alight from a blaze of hay just before the window. 
Against one wall was a low bed. He had a vision of a young girl starting up from the 
pillow, her great eyes wide with fear, her face whitely gleaming with a wild glory of 
red-gold hair. A cry froze on her lips, and she clutched at the blankets as if to try to 
hide some small form that lay between her and the wall. 

At this moment, another door, opposite to Gaspar, burst open, and a savage 
darted in. His fierce black eyes fell on the bed, and with a whoop he pounced 
forward, scalping knife in hand. The girl cowered, shuddering, and hid her face. 

But Gaspar was there as soon as the savage. With his left hand he caught the 
uplifted wrist, and the stroke never fell. Under the raised arm his long knife shot 
home to the hilt, driven hotly. The redskin dropped, with a deep, gasping grunt. 

Gaspar rolled the limp body under the bed. The girl who had looked up in time 
to see the end of the swift encounter, was gazing at him in bewilderment. 

“Quick, mademoiselle! Get up! Come! There’ll be others here on the instant!” 
He ordered sharply, thrusting into her hands a heavy woollen skirt which lay on a 
chair near by. 

She had her wits about her in a moment. 
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“No,” she answered. ‘Save him if you can!”’ and pulling aside the covering she 
showed him a rosy child asleep beside her. 

Gaspar’s jaw set like iron. 

“‘lesu-Marie!”” he vowed between his teeth, “I will save you both. But it will be 
hard! Come! Come!” And hastily rolling the little one in the blanket, he snatched 
him up and turned to the door by which he had entered. The girl, meanwhile, had 
slipped small white feet into the shoes which lay by the bed, thrown on the skirt 
deftly, flung a quilt over her head and shoulders, and was at his side without a 
further word. Even in that desperate moment Gaspar gloried in her self-control. 

“How our women would have been shrieking!” he said to himself. 

The bundle on his left arm began to squirm awkwardly, and muffled cries came 
from within it. He turned, and thrust it into the girl’s arms. 

“Keep him quiet!” he muttered,—though in truth there seemed little need of 
silence, for the red night was one quavering horror of yells, shrieks, and curses, 
penetrated sharply with a musket shot now and then. As the girl took the child a 
brief lull in the uproar let her hear deep groans from a neighbouring room. 

“Oh, that is my uncle’s room!” she gasped, beginning to tremble violently, and 
leaning against the wall. But in a second she was firm again, and followed steadily 
with the child in her arms. 

At the foot of the stairs opened a small, windowless closet; and into this, 
perceiving the approach of several savages by the front door, Gaspar pushed his 
charges. He took his stand in the entrance, leaning indifferently against the door- 
post. His musket hitherto unused, its one charge guarded for a supreme emergency, 
rested in his left arm. His right hand lay on the handle of his sheathed knife. 

“Huh?” grunted the foremost savage inquiringly, while the others passed on. He 
peered over Gaspar’s shoulder into the thick shadows of the closet. Then he at- 
tempted to push past, but the young man’s elbow, jerked forward ungently, balked 
him. The savage grunted again with resentment, and half raised his hatchet; but 
Gaspar’s cold gaze made him hesitate. 

“My business, brother! Go on!” was the curt command; and after an angry pause 
the redskin followed his fellows up the stairs. 

The moment he disappeared Gaspar turned, clutched the girl’s arm, and dragged 
her at a run out of the door, into the lurid street. There he paused; and they 
walked, as if there were no need of haste, straight down the middle of the street. A 
savage in the doorway opposite eyed them curiously, but, not recognising Gaspar in 
his war paint, supposed his brother savage knew his business. Then three yelling 
redskins ran past, hard on the heels of a half-naked and unarmed white man, who 
fled with chalk face and mad eyes of horror. As they passed, one of the redskins 
aimed a slash at the girl with his knife; but his arm was caught by Gaspar with a 
wrench that nearly snapped it, and with a cry of pain and astonishment he ran on, 
not stopping to investigate the mystery. 

A minute more and the fugitives found themselves opposite a lane which led 
down between some burning outbuildings to a spur of thick woodland. Here they 
turned; but as they did so two savages stepped out from the nearest house, to which 
they had set fire, and stood squarely in their path. Simultaneously they caught at 
the bundle in the girl’s arms. But quick as a flash Gaspar swept her behind him. 
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“Mine!” said he, curtly and coolly, warning them off with a gesture. ‘Have a 
care, brothers.” 

“Huh! Chief Cope say no captives this time!” said one of the savages, while the 
other stood irresolute. 

“But / say captives,” rejoined Gaspar in a haughty voice. “If Chief Cope objects, 
he can talk to me by and by. | am Gaspar Le Marchand, and am minding my 
business. Go you about yours, brothers.” 

The two savages looked at each other, and then at Gaspar’s steady eyes confront- 
ing them. 

“We want our share, brother,” grumbled the spokesman. 

“You shall have that,—the scalp money!” replied Gaspar, with a sneer. ‘‘One 
livre tournois to each of you | will pay. Come to me for it, at Grand Pré, when you 
will.” 

“How we know? The French lie, sometimes, eh what?” objected the savage. 

“The Black Le Marchands don’t lie,’ answered Gaspar, sternly. | will pay you. 
Go!” 

And they went, judging this Frenchman one ill to thwart. Gaspar fetched a deep 
breath of relief as he led the girl with her silent burden down the lane, safe out of 
the glaring exposure of the street. The heat was stifling as they passed between the 
blazing sheds, but he judged the worst of the peril was behind him. From a notice- 
able change in the character of the shouts and yells that still rent the air, he knew 
that certain supplies of potent New England rum had been discovered, and that for 
a time the raiders would have other things than dry pursuit to think of. 

But he congratulated himself too soon. One pair of vindictive eyes, at least, had 
seen him turn into the lane, and had been concerned that Chief Cope’s order, ‘‘All 
scalps; no captives,’ should be enforced. The girl’s quick ear caught a footfall 
behind her. She glanced back, and sudden as light swung herself, with a warning 
cry, around in front of her protector. Gaspar wheeled in his tracks and faced a huge 
savage, whose knife dripped blood still steaming. 

For several seconds the two eyed each other in silence. But Gaspar could not 
waste time. 

“1 don’t want to kill you!” said he, no longer cool and masterful, but beginning 
to lose himself in rage. ‘‘Don’t interfere with me. Be off!” 

Losing control of himself, he lost control of his opponent. 

“Ugh!” snarled the savage. ‘“‘Acadian no good!” and made a lightning pass at 
him. But Gaspar had the eye and hand which work quicker than the brain can order 
them. Ere that stroke formed itself he swerved lithely, and the muzzle of his 
musket, shooting upward, caught the redskin just below the chin. His head and 
both hands flew up; and as he staggered backward Gaspar swung the butt in a short 
circle so that it fetched him terrifically in the ribs. 

“That fellow will not trouble us any further,” he explained to the girl, as he 
eyed the painted heap in the gutter. Less than a minute more and they were within 
the shadow of the ancient woods. 

The girl sank, half fainting, at the foot of a tree, but Gaspar pulled her to her 


feet. 
“No, no,” he muttered sternly, ‘“‘you must not break down now! You have been 
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wonderful, wonderfully brave and strong, mademoiselle; but you must keep it up. 
We may be followed. We must get away this instant!”’ 

“Yes | will be strong. | will do anything you bid me, sir,” she answered, leaning 
upon him for a moment, but still firmly clutching the child, who meanwhile had 
got his little yellow head from the smother of blanket, and was watching Gaspar 
with round, blue, wondering eyes. 

“Vl carry him now,” said Gaspar; and the little fellow came to him readily, 
laughing, and rubbing the paint from his cheek with delighted fingers. 

“You take the musket,” he continued. “Could you use it at need, mademoi- 
selle—or—not madame?”’ 

“No, not madame,” she answered, the faintest colour returning to her white 
cheek. ‘‘He is my little cousin,—alas, an orphan now, as | have been since a child 
like him! But as for this,”—and she examined the musket with a brave face,—‘‘yes, | 
can use it, sir; and will fight beside you, if you will let me. But how do you come to 
be among those fiends, and painted as one of them? Oh no,—why do | ask ques- 
tions, instead of just thanking God on my knees that you were among them!” 

She knelt, but was up again before Gaspar could bid her take a more convenient 
season for her devotions. Through the woods they pressed breathlessly, till first the 
babel behind them died out, and at last the glare of the burning grew dim; and then, 
with the earliest rose of dawn they came out upon the marshes, and saw, not half a 
league away, the low ramparts of Fort Lawrence. 

As they journeyed, now at an easier pace, Gaspar’s eyes could not keep them- 
selves from the strangely clad but wholly bewildering figure at his side. Her calm, 
her marvellous courage, the confidence of her white, fine-chiselled face, the wonder 
of her hair aglow in the early light, were a revelation of unguessed womanhood to 
him. His brain fumed with a thousand plans, but his tongue was wisely dumb. 

At last they reached the foot of a gentle slope, some half mile from the fort 
gates; and here Gaspar stopped. 

“| will watch you safely in, mademoiselle,” said he, putting the child back into 
her arms and taking his musket. ‘‘But—’’ 

“My name is Ruth, sir,”’ she interrupted. ““You have not asked it, but | hope you 
will remember it a little while. Ruth Allison, sir.”’ [ 

Gaspar’s grey eyes flamed upon her, and his speech grew stammering. 

“Ruth—l mean mademoiselle,” he cried—‘l will not go up to the fort now, 
because | should be detained for explanations, and | must make the utmost haste 
back to Grand Pré. | must get my house sold, and take my mother and young 
brother to a place of safety, before the Black Abbé gets wind of my part in this 
night’s work. Then | must see you again, mademoiselle, to as if you—if you and the 
little one—who seems to love me, | think—are recovered after these horrors. You 
will stay here, will you not? And I may come, may | not?” 

“Surely, | should be grieved indeed if your interest in those you have saved were 
not enough to bring you, sir,”’ she answered simply. ‘‘And for your noble courage, 
your splendid— Oh, sir, how can | find words for such generosity? God will surely 
reward you!” 

“Il pray, mademoiselle,” said Gaspar in a low voice, turning to go, “that you will 
not leave my reward altogether to God.”’ 
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By the Winter Tide 


Behind the long, slow-winding barrier of the dyke the marshes of Tantramar lay 
secure, mile on mile of blue-white radiance under the unclouded moon. Outside the 
dyke it was different. Mile on mile of tumbled, mud-stained ice-cakes, strewn 
thickly over the Tantramar flats, waited motionless under the moon for the incom- 
ing tide. Twice in each day the far-wandering tide of Fundy would come in, to lift, 
and toss, and grind, and roll the ice-cakes, then return again to its deep channels; 
and with every tide certain of the floes would go forth to be lost in the open sea, 
while the rest would sink back to their tumbled stillness on the mud. Just now the 
flood was coming in. From all along the outer fringes of the flats came a hoarse, 
desolate roar; and in the steady light the edges of the ice-field began to turn and 
flash, the strange motion creeping gradually inland toward that impassive bulwark 
of the dyke. Had it been daylight, the chaotic ice-field would have shown small 
beauty, every wave-beaten floe being soiled and streaked with rust-coloured Tantra- 
mar mud. But under the transfiguring touch of the moon the unsightly levels 
changed to plains of infinite mystery—expanses of shattered, white granite, as it 
were, fretted and scrawled with blackness—reaches of loneliness older than time. So 
well is the mask of eternity assumed by the mutable moonlight and the ephemeral 
ice. 

Nearer and nearer across the waste drew the movement that marked the incom- 
ing flood. Then from over the dyke-top floated a noiseless, winnowing, sinister 
shape which seemed the very embodiment of the desolation. The great white owl of 
the north, driven down from his Arctic hunting-grounds by hunger, came questing 
over the ragged levels. His long, soft-feathered wings moved lightly as a ghost, and 
almost touched the ice-cakes now and then as his round, yellow eyes, savagely hard 
and brilliant, searched the dark crevices for prey. With his black beak, his black 
talons protruding from the mass of snowy feathers which swathed this legs, and the 
dark bars on his plumage, one might have fancied him a being just breathed into 
menacing and furtive life by the sorcery of the scene. 

Suddenly, with a motion almost as swift as light, the great owl swooped and 
struck. Swift as he was, however, this time he struck just too late. A spot of dark on 
the edge of an ice-cake vanished. It was a foraging muskrat who had seen the 
approaching doom in time and slipped into a deep and narrow crevice. Here, on the 
wet mud, he crouched trembling, while the baffled bird reached down for him with 
vainly clutching claws. 

On either side of the two ice-cakes which had given the muskrat refuge, was a 
space of open mud which he knew it would be death to cross. Each time those 
deadly black talons clutched at him, he flattened himself to the ground in panic; 
but there were several inches to spare between his throat and death. The owl glared 
down with fixed and flaming eyes, then gave up his useless efforts. But he showed 
no inclination to go away. He knew that the muskrat could not stay for ever down 
in that muddy crevice. So he perched himself bolt upright on the very edge, where 
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he could keep secure watch upon his intended victim, while at the same time his 
wide, round eyes might detect any movement of life among the surrounding ice- 
cakes. 

The great flood-tides of Fundy, when once they have brimmed the steep chan- 
nels and begun to invade the vast reaches of the flats, lose little time. When the 
baffled owl, hungry and obstinate, perched himself on the edge of the ice-cake to 
wait for the muskrat to come out, the roar of the incoming water and the line of 
tossing, gleaming floes were half a mile away. In about four minutes the fringe of 
tumult was not three hundred yards distant,—and at the same time the vanguards of 
the flood, thin, frothy rivulets of chill water, were trickling in through the crevice 
where the little prisoner crouched. As the water touched his feet, the muskrat took 
heart anew, anticipating a way of escape. As it deepened he stood upright,—and 
instantly the white destruction cruelly watching struck again. This time the muskrat 
felt those deadly talons graze the long, loose fur of his back; and again he cowered 
down, inviting the flood to cover him. As much at home under water as on dry 
land, he counted on easy escape when the tide came in. 

It happens, however, that the little kindreds of the wild are usually more wise in 
the general than in the particular. The furry prisoner at the bottom of the crevice 
knew about such regular phenomena as the tides. He knew, too, that presently 
there would be water enough for him to dive and swim beneath it, where his 
dreadful adversary could neither reach him nor detect him. What he did not take 
into account was the way the ice-cakes would grind and batter each other as soon as 
the tide was deep enough to float them. Now, submerged till his furry back and 
spiky tail were just even with the surface, his little, dark eyes glanced up with 
mingled defiance and appeal at the savage, yellow glare of the wide orbs staring 
down upon him. If only the water would come, he would be safe. For a moment his 
eyes turned longingly toward the dyke, and he thought of the narrow, safe hole, the 
long, ascending burrow, and the warm, soft-lined chamber which was his nest, far 
up in the heart of the dyke, high above the reach of the highest tides and hidden 
from all enemies. But here in the hostile water, with a cruel death hanging just 
above him, his valorous little heart ached with homesickness for that nest in the 
heart of the dyke; and though the water had no chill for his hardy blood, he 
shivered. 

Meanwhile, the long line of clamour was rushing steadily inland. The roar sud- 
denly crashed into thunder on the prisoner’s ears and a rush of water swept him up. 
The white owl spread his wings and balanced himself on tiptoe, as the ice-cake on 
which he was perching lurched and rolled. Through all the clamour his ears, miracu- 
lously keen beyond those of other birds, caught an agonized squeak from below. 
The jostling ice had nipped the muskrat’s hind quarters. 

Though desperately hurt, so desperately that his strong hind legs were almost 
useless, the brave little animal was not swerved from his purpose. Straight from his 
prison, no longer now a refuge, he dived and swam for home through the loud 
uproar. But the muskrat’s small forelegs are of little use in swimming, so much so 
that as a rule he carries them folded under his chin while in the water. Now, 
therefore, he was at a piteous disadvantage. His progress was slow, as in a night- 
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mare,—such a nightmare as must often come to muskrats if their small, careless 
brains know how to dream. And in spite of his frantic efforts, he found that he 
could not hold himself down in the water. He kept rising toward the surface every 
other second. 

Balancing had by this time grown too difficult for the great, white owl, and he 
had softly lifted himself on hovering wings. But not for an instant had he forgotten 
the object of his hunt. What were floods and cataclysms to him in the face of his 
hunger? Swiftly his shining eyes searched the foamy, swirling water. Then, some ten 
feet away, beside a pitching floe, a furry back appeared for an instant. In that instant 
he swooped. The back had vanished,—but unerringly his talons struck beneath the 
surface—struck and gripped their prey. The next moment the wide, white wings beat 
upward heavily, and the muskrat was lifted from the water. 

As he rose into the air, though near blind with the anguish of that iron grip, the 
little victim writhed upward and bit furiously at his enemy’s leg. His jaws got 
nothing but a bunch of fluffy feathers, which came away and floated down the 
moonlight air. Then the life sank out of his brain, and he hung limply; and the 
broad wings bore him inland over the dyke-top—straight over the warm and hidden 
nest where he had longed to be. 
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William Bliss Carman 


William Bliss Carman (1861-1929) was born in Fredericton, New Brunswick into a 
family which was proud of its New England Loyalist descent and its kinship with 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Carman was educated at the Fredericton Collegiate Gram- 
mar School when its headmaster was the influential George R. Parkin and at the 
University of New Brunswick. After receiving his B.A. from U.N.B. in 1881, he 
spent an unhappy year in Oxford and Edinburgh from 1882 to 1883. In 1886 he 
went to Harvard where he met many young literati, including the American poet 
Richard Hovey (1864-1900). Although he often returned to Canada after leaving 
Harvard in 1888, he lived for the rest of his life more or less permanently in the 
United States. Carman died in New Canaan, Connecticut in 1929. 

In the United States Carman worked at a series of jobs with such journals as the 
New York \|Independent, Current Literature, the Outlook, the Atlantic Monthly, 
and the Literary World. For several years he wrote a weekly literary column for the 
Boston Transcript. /n addition, he published over fifty volumes and chapbooks. 
Among these were his first volume of poetry Low Tide on Grand Pré (7893),' three 
collections of Vagabondia poetry, including More Songs from Vagabondia (7896),” 
written in collaboration with Richard Hovey; five books of essays; and two books 
of lyrical pageants. His collaborator on these was Mary Perry King, the wife of a 
Connecticut doctor. She met Carman in 1897, looked after him for the rest of his 
life, and inspired him to adopt as a substitute for an orthodox religious faith 
“Unitrinianism,” a philosophy which Donald Stephens describes as ‘“‘an old concept 
derived from the Greeks, which offered serenity to the individual through a belief 
in the symmetry of all things. A person’s life should be an equal balance of the 
physical, emotional, and mental aspects of his personality. To gain this balance is a 
chief goal.” The Kinship of Nature (7903) and The Making of Personality (7908) 
are Carman’s most direct statements of Unitrinianism. 

/n the eighteen-nineties Carman was acclaimed as one of the leading poets of the 
day. Although he never fulfilled his early promise, throughout his career as a poet 
he continued to exhibit a versatile talent. He wrote lyrics, ballads, dramatic mono- 
logues, and meditations. In Sappho (1902)* he worked out poems which were very 
loose translations of the Greek poetess’s works. He explored in his poetry such 
different philosophies as Emersonian transcendentalism, the anti-intellectualism of 
the open-road, back-to-nature school, and other vague, pantheistic mysticisms. He 
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achieved much popular success both in Canada and in the United States and was the 
subject of three books of criticism. 

He was particularly popular in Canada during the nineteen-twenties. Complete 
with long hair, flowing cravats, a cane, and much jewelry, he made several cross- 
country reading tours. These not only helped the sales of his books, but they also 
increased his fame and honours. Although the young Canadian poets of the twen- 
ties like A.J.M. Smith and F.R. Scott scorned his poetry, he was referred to as the 
poet laureate of Canada, and he received such honours as the Lorne Pierce Medal 
for distinguished service to letters (1928) and honorary doctorates from the Univer- 
sities of New Brunswick and McGill. 

Carman is still the most anthologized of Canadian poets. Recently, however, 
only Desmond Pacey*® and Donald Stephens have extensively examined his work. 
The reasons for this lack of critical interest have to do with his large but uneven 
output, the role he consciously played, and the attitude of the young poets of the 
twenties and thirties to his work. In the past, moreover, many discussions of Car- 
man’s poetry have become entangled with discussions of Carman the man. Possibly 
because he was one of the first poets to make Canadians aware of poets and poetry, 
the “‘public’”’ Carman has obscured the personality in his poems. 

There are, in fact, several personalities in the poems. These are attested to in 
comments made by Malcolm Ross and Donald Stephens. Ross thinks that Carman 
“has an utterly individual voice,’ ® whereas Stephens, in an exacting but cool cri- 
tique, concludes that Carman is too limited and derivative to have developed a 
consistently recognizable voice.’ Both views are valid to some extent. Carman’s 
poems do echo all the major nineteenth-century British and American poets, yet 
there is a distinctive voice in “Low Tide on Grand Pré,”’ in the Sappho /yrics, and 
even in some of the Vagabondia songs. Finding the essential Carman voice is, 
however, only one factor in assessing his artistry. 

Carman’s problem was that he could not edit his own work with a firm hand. 
The twenty-two stanzas of “A Northern Vigil,” for example, illustrate the uneven- 
ness which mars even his best poems. The first five stanzas with their moods of 
yearning and loss present Carman at his best. Thereafter the mood and the quality 
disintegrate. The poet no longer controls his words; he begins to reiterate points 
already made; he gets carried away by the cadence of the poem. Finally, in the two 
last stanzas he manages to recapture some of the opening intensity. 

His weaknesses, then, are several. He allows lyrics to become too long. He 
permits rhythm and cadence to run away with the sense of the words so that 
sometimes the reader is not certain what is going on. He does not notice the 
vulgarities of some Vagabondia songs, and he does not see that they adopt a pose 
alien to his temperament. These songs were, nevertheless, popular with fin de siécle 
urbanites who were scrambling back to nature. 

His strengths were his undeniable talent for lyrics and melody, a simplicity of 
statement (when he was not being pseudo-philosophical or hearty), and a sensitive 
mythologizing of the Maritimes landscape. Carman tended to place the poetic “‘]’’ 
at the centre of things and thus often used landscape to embody his perceptions 
and emotions. Although in this tendency he followed many Romantic poets, when 
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he allowed the poetic “!’’ to control a poem, the result was usually excellent 
poetry. Then Carman’s voice was elegiac; his tone, modest and gentle; his themes, 
the fragility of life, the passing of time, and the coming of death. Thus, it was not 
Unitrinianism that allowed Carman to express his most profound feelings but a 
much more elemental response to the natural cycle of life, death, and rebirth.*® 
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Poems (Toronto: Ryerson, 1954). 


Low Tide on Grand Pré 


The sun goes down, and over all 
These barren reaches by the tide 
Such unelusive glories fall, 
| almost dream they yet will bide 
Until the coming of the tide. 


And yet | know that not for us, 
By any ecstasy of dream, 

He lingers to keep luminous 
A little while the grievous stream, 
Which frets, uncomforted of dream— 


A grievous stream, that to and fro 
Athrough the fields of Acadie 
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Goes wandering, as if to know 
Why one beloved face should be 
So long from home and Acadie. 


Was it a year or lives ago 

We took the grasses in our hands, 
And caught the summer flying low 

Over the waving meadow lands, 

And held it there between our hands? 


The while the river at our feet— 
A drowsy inland meadow stream— 
At set of sun the after-heat 
Made running gold, and in the gleam 
We freed our birch upon the stream. 


There down along the elms at dusk 
We lifted dripping blade to drift, 
Through twilight scented fine like musk, 
Where night and gloom awhile uplift, 
Nor sunder soul and soul adrift. 


And that we took into our hands 
Spirit of life or subtler thing— 

Breathed on us there, and loosed the bands 
Of death, and taught us, whispering, 
The secret of some wonder-thing. 


Then all your face grew light, and seemed 
To hold the shadow of the sun; 

The evening faltered, and | deemed 
That time was ripe, and years had done 
Their wheeling underneath the sun. 


So all desire and all regret, 
And fear and memory, were naught; 
One to remember or forget 
The keen delight our hands had caught; 
Morrow and yesterday were naught. 


The night has fallen, and the tide... . 
Now and again comes drifting home, 
Across these aching barrens wide, 
A sigh like driven wind or foam: 
In grief the flood is bursting home. 
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A Northern Vigil 


Here by the gray north sea, 
In the wintry heart of the wild, 
Comes the old dream of thee, 
Guendolen, mistress and child. 


The heart of the forest grieves 
In the drift against my door; 
A voice is under the eaves, 
A footfall on the floor. 


Threshold, mirror and hall, 
Vacant and strangely aware, 
Wait for their soul’s recall 
With the dumb expectant air. 


Here when the smouldering west 
Burns down into the sea, 

| take no heed of rest 
And keep the watch for thee. 


| sit by the fire and hear 
The restless wind go by, 

On the long dirge and drear, 
Under the low bleak sky. 


When day puts out to sea 

And night makes in for land, 
There is no lock for thee, 

Each door awaits thy hand! 


When night goes over the hill 

And dawn comes down the dale, 
It’s O for the wild sweet will 

That shall no more prevail! 


When the zenith moon is round, 
And snow-wraiths gather and run 
And there is set no bound 
To love beneath the sun, 
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O wayward will, come near 
The old mad willful way, 
The soft mouth at my ear 
With words too sweet to say! 


Come, for the night is cold, 
The ghostly moonlight fills 
Hoilow and rift and fold 
Of the eerie Ardise hills! 


The windows of my room 
Are dark with bitter frost, 
The stillness aches with doom 
Of something loved and lost. 


Outside, the great blue star 
Burns in the ghostland pale, 
Where giant Algebar 
Holds on the endless trail. 


Come, for the years are long, 
And silence keeps the door, 

Where shapes with the shadows throng 
The firelit chamber floor. 


Come, for thy kiss was warm, 
With the red embers’ glare 
Across thy folding arm 
And dark tumultuous hair! 


And though thy coming rouse 
The sleep-cry of no bird, 

The keepers of the house 

Shall tremble at thy word. 


Come, for the soul is free! 
In all the vast dreamland 
There is no lock for thee, 
Each door awaits thy hand. 


Ah, not in dreams at all, 
Fleering, perishing, dim, 

But thy old self, supple and tall, 
Mistress and child of whim! 
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The proud imperious guise, 
Impetuous and serene, 

The sad mysterious eyes, 
And dignity of mien! 


Yea, wilt thou not return, 
When the late hill-winds veer, 
And the bright hill-flowers burn 
With the reviving year? 


When April comes, and the sea 
Sparkles as if it smiled, 

Will they restore to me 
My dark Love, empress and child? 


The curtains seem to part; 
A sound is on the stair, 
As if at the last. . . | start; 
Only the wind is there. 


Lo, now far on the hills 
The crimson fumes uncurled, 
Where the caldron mantles and spills 
Another dawn on the world! 


A Vagabond Song 


There is something in the autumn that is native to my blood— 
Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gypsy blood astir; 
We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 
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The Ships of St. John 


Smile, you inland hills and rivers! 
Flush, you mountains in the dawn! 
But my roving heart is seaward 
With the ships of gray St. John. 


Fair the land lies, full of August, 
Meadow island, shingly bar, 

Open barns and breezy twilight, 
Peace and the mild evening star. 


Gently now this gentlest country 
The old habitude takes on, 

But my wintry heart is outbound 
With the great ships of St. John. 


Once in your wide arms you held me, 
Till the man-child was a man, 
Canada, great nurse and mother 

Of the young sea-roving clan. 


Always your bright face above me 
Through the dreams of boyhood shone; 
Now far alien countries call me 

With the ships of gray St. John. 


Swing, you tides, up out of Fundy! 
Blow, you white fogs, in from sea! 
| was born to be your fellow; 

You were bred to pilot me. 


At the touch of your strong fingers, 
Doubt, the derelict, is gone; 

Sane and glad | clear the headland 
With the white ships of St. John. 


Loyalists, my fathers, builded 
This gray port of the gray sea, 
When the duty to ideals 
Could not let well-being be. 
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When the breadth of scarlet bunting 
Puts the wreath of maple on, 

| must cheer too,—slip my moorings 
With the ships of gray St. John. 


Peerless-hearted port of heroes, 
Be a word to lift the world, 
Till the many see the signal 
Of the few once more unfurled. 


Past the lighthouse, past the nunbuoy, 
Past the crimson rising sun, 

There are dreams go down the harbor 
With the tall ships of St. John. 


In the morning | am with them 

As they clear the island bar,— 

Fade, till speck by speck the midday 
Has forgotten where they are. 


But | sight a vaster sea-line, 
Wider lee-way, longer run, 
Whose discoverers return not 
With the ships of gray St. John. 


The Grave-Tree* 


Let me have a scarlet maple 
For the grave-tree at my head, 
With the quiet sun behind it, 
In the years when | am dead. 


Let me have it for a signal, 

Where the long winds stream and stream, 
Clear across the dim blue distance, 

Like a horn blown in a dream; 


*Editor’s note: Carman’s wish for a ‘“‘scarlet maple” was fulfilled in 1954 when the University 
of New Brunswick had a maple planted over his grave. 
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Scarlet when the April vanguard 
Bugles up the laggard Spring, 
Scarlet when the bannered Autumn, 
Marches by unwavering. 


It will comfort me with honey 
When the shining rifts and showers 
Sweep across the purple valley 
And bring back the forest flowers. 


It will be my leafy cabin, 

Large enough when June returns 
And | hear the golden thrushes 
Flute and hesitate by turns. 


And in fall, some yellow morning, 
When the stealthy frost has come, 
Leaf by leaf it will befriend me 
As with comrades going home. 


Let me have the Silent Valley 
And the hill that fronts the east, 
So that | can watch the morning 
Redden and the stars released. 


Leave me in the Great Lone Country, 
For I shall not be afraid 

With the shy moose and the beaver 
There within my scarlet shade. 


| would sleep, but not too soundly, 
Where the sunning partridge drums, 
Till the crickets hush before him 
When the Scarlet Hunter comes. 


That will be in warm September, 
In the stillness of the year, 
When the river-blue is deepest 
And the other world is near. 


When the apples burn their reddest 
And the corn is in the sheaves, 

| shall stir and waken lightly 

At a footfall in the leaves. 
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It will be the Scarlet Hunter 
Come to tell me time is done; 
On the idle hills forever 
There will stand the idle sun. 


There the wind will stay to whisper 
Many wonders to the reeds; 

But I shall not fear to follow 
Where my Scarlet Hunter leads. 


| shall know him in the darkling 
Murmur of the river bars, 

While his feet are on the mountains 
Treading out the smoldering stars. 


| shall know him, in the sunshine 
Sleeping in my scarlet tree, 

Long before he halts beside it 
Stooping down to summon me. 


Then fear not, my friends, to leave me 
In the boding autumn vast; 

There are many things to think of 
When the roving days are past. 


Leave me by the scarlet maple, 
When the journeying shadows fail, 
Waiting till the Scarlet Hunter 
Pass upon the endless trail. 


Once You Lay upon my Bosom 


Once you lay upon my bosom, 

While the long blue-silver moonlight 
Walked the plain, with that pure passion 
All your own. 


Now the moon is gone, the Pleiades 
Gone, the dead of night is going, 
Slips the hour, and on my bed 

| lie alone. 
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Will Not Men Remember Us 


Will not men remember us 

In the days to come hereafter ,— 
Thy warm-colored loving beauty 
And my love for thee? 


Thou, the hyacinth that grows 
By a quiet-running river; 

|, the watery reflection 

And the broken gleam. 


Easter Eve 


If | should tell you | saw Pan lately down by the shallows of Silvermine, 

Blowing an air on his pipe of willow, just as the moon began to shine; 

Or say that, coming from town on Wednesday, | met Christ walking in Ponus Street; 
You might remark, ‘‘Our friend is flighty! Visions, for-want of enough red meat!”’ 


Then let me ask you. Last December, when there was skating on Wampanaw, 
Among the weeds and sticks and grasses under the hard black ice | saw 

An old mud-turtle poking about, as if he were putting his house to rights, 

Stiff with the cold perhaps, yet knowing enough to prepare for the winter nights. 


And here he is on a log this morning, sunning himself as calm as you please. 

But | want to know, when the lock of winter was sprung of a sudden, who kept 
the keys? 

Who told old nibbler to go to sleep safe and sound with the lily roots, 

And then in the first warm days of April—out to the sun with the greening shoots? 


By night a flock of geese went over, honking north on the trails of air, 

The spring express—but who despatched it, equipped with speed and cunning care? 
Hark to our bluebird down in the orchard trolling his chant of the happy heart, 

As full of light as a theme of Mozart’s—but where did he learn that more than art? 
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Where the river winds through grassy meadows, as sure as the south wind brings the 
rain, 

Sounding his reedy note in the alders, the starling comes back to his nest again. 

Are these not miracles? Prompt you answer: ‘‘Merely the prose of natural fact; 

Nothing but instinct plain and patent, born in the creatures, that bids them act.” 


Well, | have an instinct as fine and valid, surely, as that of the beasts and birds, 
Concerning death and the life immortal, too deep for logic, too vague for words. 
No trace of beauty can pass or perish, but other beauty is somewhere born; 

No seed of truth or good be planted, but the yield must grow as the growing corn. 


Therefore this ardent mind and spirit | give to the glowing days of earth, 

To be wrought by the Lord of life to something of lasting import and lovely worth. 
If the toil | give be without self-seeking, bestowed to the limit of will and power, 
To fashion after some form ideal the instant task and the waiting hour, 


It matters not though defeat undo me, though faults betray me and sorrows scar, 
Already | share the life eternal with the April buds and the evening star. 

Our minister here, entrenched in doctrine, may know no doubt upon Easter Eve. 
And when it comes to the crucial question, Doctor, you skeptic, you too believe!* 


It matters not though defeat undo me, though faults betray me and sorrows scar, 
Already | share the life eternal with the April buds and the evening star. 

The slim new moon is my sister now; the rain, my brother; the wind, my friend. 
Is it not well with these forever? Can the soul of man fare ill in the end? 


fom note: Carman revised the final stanza for Later Poems (Boston: Small, Maynard 
o22)s 
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Sara Jeannette Duncan 


Sara Jeannette Duncan (1861-1922) was born in Brantford, Canada West, where her 
father was a merchant. After being educated there and at the Toronto Normal 
School, she taught briefly. By the mid-eighteen-eighties, however, she had become a 
Journalist. Her columns—some unsigned, some signed in her own name, and others 
signed by “Garth Grafton’’—appeared in such publications as the Brantford 
Expositor, the Memphis Appeal, the Montreal Star, the Toronto Globe, the 
Washington Post, and the Week. From 1885 to 1887 she lived in Washington and 
wrote chiefly for the Post. From 1887 to 1888 she worked on the Montreal Star, 
where her column “‘Bric-a-Brac”’ appeared regularly from November 1, 1887 to July 
28, 1888. About that time she left Montreal to prepare for a trip around the 
world, ! 

Miss Duncan, accompanied by another young woman, began her trip in the fall 
of 1888. The two travelled across Canada on the C.P.R. to Vancouver; they then 
went by ship to Japan, China, Ceylon, India, Aden, Egypt, Malta, Gibraltar, and 
finally England, where they arrived in the spring of 1889. In 1891 Miss Duncan 
married Everard Charles Cotes, the curator of the Indian Museum in Calcutta, and 
returned to live in India. Mr. Cotes, who later became the managing director of the 
Indian News Agency, and his wife lived in India for many years before they moved 
to England. Miss Duncan died at Ashtead, Surrey in 1922. 

Although Sara Jeannette Duncan had three poems published in Rose-Belford’s 
Canadian Monthly and National Review jn the fall of 1880, her writing while she 
lived in North America was mostly contined,to prose pieces written in a journalistic 
style for newspaper publication. After her trip around the world, Miss Duncan 
turned to fiction, however. Her first novel, A Social Departure. How Orthodocia 
and | Went Round the World by Ourselves, published in 1890, was actually a 
fictionalized account of her own trip in 1888-1889. Miss Duncan dedicated it 
“respectfully” to Mrs. Grundy “as a slight tribute to the omnipotence of her 
opinion and a humble mark of profoundest esteem.”’* In this novel she also 
mentioned William Dean Howells (1837-1920) and Henry James (1843-1916). 
Pointing out in the first sentence that Orthodocia, “‘as her name implies,”’ is 
English, Miss Duncan further explains, “I couldn’t possibly introduce an American 
Orthodocia to the British public, up in its Henry James, and understanding the 
nature of a paradox. Nobody would look at her.”’*® Thus, in her first novel, the 
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young writer indicated her literary mentors and struck the witty and ironic tone she 
used in many of her later works. 

In all, Miss Duncan published about twenty volumes of prose fiction. In many of 
these works she often exploited the Jamesian theme of the North American abroad. 
A Daughter of Today (7894), for example, describes the life—and death—in Europe 
of Elfrida Bell who leaves Sparta, Illinois to become an artist in Paris. Cousin 
Cinderella. A Canadian Girl in London (7908) deals with the adventures of Mary 
Trent and her brother, children of a Canadian senator, as they confront both the 
American abroad and the English at home. In other novels and short stories she 
described the British in India. The Imperialist (7904) is, in fact, the only novel Miss 
Duncan wrote that deals almost exclusively with Canada. Living in India and deeply 
concerned with “Imperialism,” especially the Imperial Federation Movement led by 
Joseph Chamberlain, she wrote the novel to present the Imperial question as it 
appeared to “‘the average Canadian of the average small town... whose views in the 
end [counted] for more’’* than those of the politicians. According to the author, 
these “average Canadians” were much less enthusiastic about Imperial Federation 
than Joseph Chamberlain and his Canadian supporters might lead people to think. 

The two selections from Miss Duncan’s work reprinted here are both journalistic 
pieces written before she left North America in 1888. “Woman Suffragists in 
Council’’® is a report of a suffragette meeting Miss Duncan sent to the Week from 
Washington in 1886. The report is interesting in that she describes Susan Brownell 
Anthony (1820-1906), one of the leaders of the American suffragettes in the late 
nineteenth century, and demands “a grave consideration of the subject”’ on the part 
of “every thinking man and woman.” Although Miss Duncan’s treatment of the 
“new woman” both in this article and in A Daughter of Today /s ambiguous, her 
views on this subject were perhaps more typical of “thinking women” in general at 
the turn of the century and therefore “counted for more”’ than those of the more 
extreme suffragettes. “The Men of Moosomin,’’® which appeared in the Montreal 
Star on October 20, 1888, is one of the letters Miss Duncan sent to her newspapers 
during her trip around the world, Dated “Moosomin, N.W.T., September 24,” it is 
not only a perceptive journalistic ‘‘sketch,”’ but it is also the first version of material 
she later incorporated into A Social Departure. Her Howellsian transformation of 
fact into fiction can be seen in the way she turns the English settlers near 
Moosomin in the sketch into precise characters, including Mrs. Growthem and John 
Love, in the novel and introduces through John Love and his courtship of 
Orthodocia the romantic interest in the later work. 


Footnotes 
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Woman Suffragists in Council 


It is some time after. The last non-resident female suffragist has shaken the dust of 
an ungrateful capital from off her feet and departed. The calm of judicial reflection 
and the untroubled security of serene conviction again possess the city, and 
Washington femininity has once more subsided into the contemplation of Kensing- 
ton stitch. For three long days, while the leaders of the movement stormed public 
opinion in the Universalist Church, the wives and daughters of Washington have 
been going about in a distracted manner and the architectural bonnet of the season, 
looking searchingly into each other’s eyes for the evidence of conversion. | am not 
an audacious person, and in transmitting my views to The Week, a certain valourless 
discretion bids me limit them strictly to what | saw. 

Naturally, in contemplating the movement in its recent annual crystallization, | 
saw first Miss Susan B. Anthony. It was at a reception given by the proprietors of 
the hotel which shelters Miss Anthony from the wrath of man during her visits here, 
in honour of that lady and her consoeurs, if | may be permitted the expression. 
They stood in a long line, these leading lights of the Woman Question, Miss 
Anthony next the hostess. By a sort of electric chain system our acquaintance was 
conferred upon each lady by the next in order. It was an awful review. From its 
genuflecting beginning to its undulating close one was conscious of being con- 
fronted with a stern interrogation point, before which several pompadoured 
heretics felt constrained to announce fervent admiration for a cause which, up to 
that inquisitorial hour, they had amused themselves and their masculine attach- 
ments by prettily reviling. It is a supreme moment in a woman’s existence when she 
commits herself to suffrage for her sex. It marks the temporary and hard-won 
victory of her intelligence over her instinct. 

To return to Miss Anthony, one’s first impression upon regarding her is that she 
is no longer young. And then steals over one an awful apprehension of the blow 
which her demise will inflict upon American journalism. Precisely how the average 
country editor will sustain his ““Wit and Humour” column without Miss Anthony’s 
assistance does not readily appear. Her age and her wardrobe and her relationship to 
Shakespeare’s Mark—it is brilliantly reported in newspaper circles that she is his 
sister—have formed topics that it is doubtful whether any rash disciple of hers can 
supply when the head and front of the movement retires from earthly scenes to 
that celestial democracy where, it is to be hoped, there are no invidious distinctions 
of the ballot. It is not the opinion of the unprejudiced that Miss Anthony will live 
to see the Constitution of the United States amended as she yearly prays it may be; 
but there are few who venture to assert that in a world where all angels are free and 
equal, without even the disparity of trousers and skirts, her “‘influence’’ may not be 
respectfully solicited by more than one prominent official. And who wouldn’t 
rather vote for Peter than for President. 

This is also irrelevant. While it doth not yet appear what she shall be, Miss 
Anthony’s present appearance is not exactly prepossessing. Grace has done much 
more for her than nature has ever attempted. She has an expression of benevolent 
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severity, and a decided cast in one eye. Add to this, keen, intellectually cut 
features, and the complexion of the average studious woman of fifty, a tall figure in 
a black silk gown, and you have the Anthony tout ensemble as nearly as it may be 
transcribed on the occasion. There is nothing doughty in her appearance, however; 
not a vestige of the warrior bold. She might be almost anybody’s grandmother. 

| cast a long and piercing scrutiny upon the habiliments of the strong-minded of 
my sex on the festive occasion aforesaid. Everybody did. It was our single 
retaliation. | have a neutral-tinted recollection of it. It was brown and black and 
ashen gray chiefly, and silken altogether, curiously marking the concession of the 
suffragist to the modiste in every champion of her sex. Nobody was decolleté, but 
it is hereby recorded that the unclassical bang predominated to quite a depressingly 
frivolous extent. There is really nothing abnormal about a woman suffragist, 
except, perhaps, in a few instances the cerebral development implied in the way she 
talks in public or in print. In dress, in deportment, in conversation, she is much as 
other women. 

Of course | attended the sessions. There, infinitely happier than in a drawing- 
room, manipulating her notes and the glass of water provided for her refreshment 
with vastly greater ease than her fan and the salads and ices wherewith Washington- 
ian supper tables refresh the inner suffragist, | saw and heard the enfranchiser of 
womankind at her very best. She is not homogeneous; she differs from her sister as 
radically as it is possible for people with a common purpose to differ. Every face 
expresses the common aim, arrived at through circumstances and conditions as 
various as possible. Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Boston, a lady whose culture of 
expression is quite equal to the force of what she expresses, approaches the subject 
from the conservative standpoint of the Hub. Mrs. Clara Colby, the editor of the 
Woman’s Tribune, reaches it through a Nebraskan environment. | saw one woman 
on the platform whose thin lips and aggressive nose beshrewed her, but only one. 
The prevailing aspect of the ladies was not belligerent. One embodied the 
intellectuality of the movement; another typified its righteousness; another, | am 
convinced, would have flirted strategically in its favour. 

As to what | heard—how shall | commit to this antagonistic page the heresy | 
heard! Indubitable facts, keen logic, unfaltering conclusions? All of that. Foolish 
bravado, unmeaning assertion, inconsequent reasoning? That, too; but may | be 
pardoned the auricular defect that caused these latter characteristics to dwindle 
into insignificance before the former! Is it surprising that where force and 
intelligence lead the way, impotence and ignorance will fall into line and be 
clamorous! Is it not a phase of every movement which history unfailingly repeats? 
And is it quite to be expected that a hostile press will disseminate the former and 
ignore the latter? 

| heard no new thing at the Woman Suffrage Convention. There is nothing new 
to hear upon the subjects discussed there until their discussion becomes experi- 
mental. Then we may expect developments. Till then these gatherings are simply 
tentative fingers on the public pulse—pebbles, perhaps, thrown into the stream of 
popular opinion, to mark the growing influence of the subject as the circles widen 
yearly, where once a laugh and a ripple marked the plunge. 
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Slowly but steadily these circles broaden and deepen. Odd, fantastic objects are 
gradually being drawn within their influence—French slippers, smelling-bottles, and 
things,—and eddy about not without a certain illustrative value. This year the 
evidences are stronger than ever that the question has taken undoubted rank among 
the topics of the time. Its funny phase is no longer the rational or appropriate side 
from which to approach it. Year after year counts new supporters for the measure 
in both Houses here, as the sub-political influence of women is felt in their 
respective localities. The bill at Albany was defeated by a majority of eleven votes 
only—would have passed but for the vacillation of members who reconsidered their 
first votes. This is a situation which must be dealt with seriously. A grave 
consideration of the subject devolves on every thinking man and woman. If legal 
justice to women means danger and detriment to society, the hypothesis should be 
made to appear in its most convincing aspect, lest in the fulness of time and the 
on-whirling progress of a civilization before which no barrier stands long it should 
become a fact. 


Washington, March 16. 


The Men of Moosomin 


A Sketch of Life on the Prairies 


The Early Trials of the Settlers and the Success They Have Made of their Farms— 
An Interview with the Emigrants. 


Moosomin, N.W.T., September 24.—Sitting on the rear platform of the car we saw 
Winnipeg recede and recede and finally vanish on the broad rim of the prairie. Now 
we are in another world, a world of heaving brown grasses, dotted here and there 
with tiny yellow dark-centred sunflowers, bearing as its outposts now and then, 
distinct against the horizon, the low-set shanties of the first comers. All day long we 
speed across it on two lessening parallel straight lines that seem to lead from 
infinity to infinity. All day long we chase the sun, who laughs gloriously at us over 
the yellow prairies, and mocks us with a lengthening shadow, fleet as we are. 

The little station is full of men moving about, the lantern light showing the brass 
buttons of line officials, the knee-high boots of Moosomin farmers, the red coats 
and white helmets of Mounted Policemen. They all vanish rather spectrally into 
Moosomin when the train goes out; and we are left contemplating our /mpedimenta 
and the station master, more in sorrow than in wrath perhaps, but in a good deal of 
uncertainty at all events. The station master rises to the occasion, however, a ‘‘Jim”’ 
is called in from the outer darkness and we follow Jim, portmanteau laden, 
shawl-strapped and hampered, to the ‘‘hotel.” The hotel is named as usual, with 
something of the appropriateness it would have rejoiced in as the Ocean House. It is 
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a quiet house, with no loafers about, in testimony to the fact that prohibition is by 
no means a farce out here. Naturally enough it is the sort of place where they do 
not understand extravagance in towels, where the beds have homemade comforters 
and the knives are silvered o’er with that pale composition that is defied by the 
tissues of ordinary beefsteak, yet the rooms are very clean, the host hospitable and 
the food good of its kind, though the kind is disappointing. We hope a supper of 
wild duck, venison steaks or prairie chicken, we get exactly the same “tea” we 
should get at a similar hostelry in any country town of Ontario without a single 
variety of pickle omitted. It is the same story everywhere, the traveller is never 
regaled with the fish, the fruit, the game of the part through which he passes. A 
desperate and usually unsuccessful effort is always made instead to give him an 
imitation of the fare he has at home. 


What the Country is Like 


A good deal of the life of the country gathers into one of these North-West hotels, 
We see it in the morning when we come down to breakfast at half-past six and find 
the tables filled with collarless, heavy-coated, high booted men, bronzed and deep 
chested and muscular. Not a woman in the room except for the waiting-girl; 
travelling is too arduous a pleasure for pioneer femininity, what there is of it. Even 
the knights of the plough-share themselves have left their broad acres and come to 
the metropolis of Moosomin only under pressure of some urgent need—binding- 
twine, lumber, mechanical repairs. The talk is all of these, of the wheat yield and its 
price, of the frost, the shooting, and of a popular gentleman mentioned as ‘‘the 
judge.” Plenty of English voices and faces, some from Ontario but fewer. By and 
by when the tables begin to thin out we fell into chat with one of these latter who 
looks fairly typical, a sun-burned young fellow of twenty-two or thereabouts. He 
tells us that when they first came out he and his brother ‘‘bached”’ for a year or two 
alone, the nearest “lady” three miles away, with an uncertain claim to the title. 
Then when the ground was broken and the earth was yielding her fruit, and the first 
hardships were overpast, they had sent word to the clergyman father in Ontario, 
and the mother and the sister, that the new land of promise was ready for 
occupation; and these had come and brought with them the cushions and curtains 
and comforts of the nest the stronger birds had flown from. And now the sister 
likes it “pretty well,” rides about a good deal on her pony, and writes a great many 
letters to her friends in the East; and they are all very happy and comfortable, and 
have splendid health. He hopes it won’t rain, he has forty miles to go with a load of 
lumber to build a granary. It is dreary enough without the rain, walking beside the 
waggon and meeting perhaps one person on the whole journey. No, they were not 
lonely in the winter, there was too much to do, cutting wood at the bluffs and 
looking after the stock. On whole they liked the life and throve on it. The success 
of a few manly fellows like this ought to prove a correction of that widespread 
desire for clerkships and professions, underpaid and overcrowded among the 
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Upstairs in the tiny sitting-room there is a canary and a small new girl baby, who 
vie with one another in making things cheerful for the sojourner. | commend this 
fact to anybody who finds fault with our Winnipeg impressions, which were 
confided to paper and ink with this double accompaniment. The father of the pink 
morsel, our burly young host, pokes it awkwardly under the chin and addresses it as 
“old fellow,” the inaccuracy being due to the embarrassment of our presence. He is 
a good specimen of a North-Wester, broad-shouldered, with a kindly round face and 
a hearty laugh, good-tempered and obliging. “You might think it queer, ” he says, 
“me carryin’ a gun through here into a bedroom, but fact is, folks have a kind of 
way of borrywin’ a gun ’thout askin’, if they see it layin’ round down stairs ’bout 
this time o’ year, an’ I’m ’bliged to hide it.’’ He is enthusiastic about the climate. “I 
suppose,” says Louis, “nobody is ever sick here.” ‘‘Well,”’ he replies, smoothing his 
chin with his hand in smiling, puzzled deprecation, ‘‘sometimes they do be sick. 
They was a graveyard started here only ’bout a year back, an’ you’d be s’prised to 
see how many they got in it a’ready.”’ 


“Moosomin is bound to make a success of everything it undertakes,”’ we venture. 
“Is that it?” Whereat he slaps his broad thigh and laughs prodigiously. 

Moosomin interested us from the fact of its being the centre of a number of 
settler experiments. Here along the undulating bluffs of the Pipe Stone Creek, 
crofters are settled, each with his little sod, or log, house in the midst of his quarter 
section, his realization of lairdship and his dreams of the time when prohibition 
shall be a tale that is told, and free whiskey add the one exhilaration lacking to his 
alien soul. Very canny are the crofters, very 
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Hungarians and Bohemians are taking root twenty miles away, the Hungarians, 
slow, uncivil and dirty by report, the Bohemians tidy and polite, desiring to kiss the 
stranger’s hand. Closer than any, within three miles of the town, are the East 
Londoners, the people taken, as you will remember, from the slums of London four 
years ago by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and sent over here, the most unpromising 
of colonists, to get a different living in a different way. Their benefactress gave 
them fifty pounds apiece, the North-West Land Company lent them fifty more 
under chattel mortage of the implements and stock the whole enabled them to 
procure, and apparently a most unpractical and impossible scheme of philanthropy 
reached its second stage. The Londoners knew nothing but their native alleys and 
avocations, some of them had never seen the country, some knew a plough from a 
hand organ, and that was about all. They had no bucolic antecedents or 
connections; their forefathers also sold cat’s meat and swept chimneys. Only utter 
failure must have been predicted of a plan to turn these people loose each on one 
hundred and sixty acres of unbroken land in a strange country, and say to them 
“this territory is yours, farm it.” Yet of the twenty families that came, twelve have 
stuck to their farms and succeeded, five have given them up and “bettered 
themselves” by working at various small crafts in town, and three only have drifted 
away into the irresponsible wretchedness in which they were born. From a selfish 
point of view, it is to be hoped that the remarkable success of this experiment will 
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not prompt more of the same sort in the breasts of benevolent English gentle- 
women. Whatever these people have accomplished, the right sort of immigrants 
could have done on a scale many times better, larger and more profitable both to 
themselves and to the country, to say nothing of the social, moral and intellectual 
future of the Territories, which might be laid on a more promising foundation. 

The keen North-West air rolls in, billow after billow of it, over the undulating 
prairie so vigorously that we turn our fur collars up, in the middle of this 
twenty-fourth day of September, as we start out behind a team of spirited little 
bronchos to see the Londoners on the soil of their adoption. We are indebted to the 
Land Company’s agent for this pleasure, a gentleman to whom large numbers of 
westward bound travellers are under similar bonds of gratitude. 

It is our first ride over the prairie. | might tell you that we never shall forget it, 
after the manner of correspondents generally, but for the conviction in my mind 
that that statement conveys nothing specially interesting or instructive to yours. 
But | will ask you, perhaps quite as impotently, to shut your eyes and try to see 
stretching away to the right, to the left, before, behind, miles on miles of rolling 
yellow-brown country, the black, velvety track winding across it, the blue dome of 
the sky springing from all its outskirts, the fibrous grasses paling in the swathe of 
the strong wind. Here and there 


A Ruddy Little Pond, 


like a pocket looking glass dropped on the prairie, with a score or so of wild ducks 
swimming in it, or a slight round hollow where a pond used to be, with the wild 
duck flying high. Now and then a dash away from the track, when the grasses part 
for the horses’ feet and curl and close up again like shallow beach waves. Before we 
come to the first Londoner we get some general information. They cannot leave in 
a fit of discontent and go through to the States because nobody in Moosomin will 
buy their mortgaged effects, and these form their whole capital. The company 
made all their initial investments for them, otherwise an unnecessary amount of the 
loan would have been spent in foolish luxuries for immediate consumption, after 
the manner of the improvident everywhere. In some cases additional loans were 
advanced at a rate of two per cent, less than any other settlers in the Territory 
could obtain them. At its own expense the Company had sent a practical man 
among the Londoners when they came out, to teach them the rudiments of 
farming, show them how to build their houses and how to manage an ox. One man 
who could not make this animal understand what was required of it, was discovered 
disciplining it by tying it to a tree and soundly belaboring it. There were all types 
among the lot, honest and dishonest, patient and unreasonable, hardworking and 
lazy, prosperous and unprosperous. Most of them had fifty acres under cultivation 
now, and some had made repayment already of special loans, though the main debt 
was unpaid in every case so far. The most profitless human investment the Baroness 
and the Company have made we come to first; at the agent’s approach it turns and 
shuffles indifferently out of earshot. The man, we are told, is utterly and helplessly 
lazy. Of his hundred and twenty acres two or three are scratched into ragged 
cultivation, he has no stock, his neatly planned little home is squalidly unfinished. 
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He began with the rest and under the same conditions, but beyond the require- 
ments of his appetite he will not work. 

“One winter he fell ill for a time and needed milk for nourishment,” our guide 
tells us. “He came begging to me for a cow, got the cow, milked her dry and then 
deliberately starved her. She was skin and bone when | got her back, | had hard 
work getting her round at all.’’ But this is the worst and the worst of a great deal. 
The next place is that of the “‘parson,’’ who came out in charge of the rest, really 
only a lay reader, but a person of a certain superiority. He has left ‘‘parsoning,”’ 
says our informant, and taken to crops and cattle, and he is independent now. His 
ricks are mellow in the sun, his oxen swish their tails reposefully, his long-haired 
dog barks at us as we drive past in a way that shows easy mastery of democratic 
principles. But we do not alight till we get to “John’s.” | can’t tell you John’s other 
name lest he should rise to the dignity of a leading 


Member of Assiniboin Society, 


and sue the paper for dealing lightly with his domestic affairs. Perhaps after all it 
doesn’t matter. John looks, as he stands among his prairie assets, without the least 
disrespect to that body, like a just received member of the Salvation Army. His 
complexion has a large foreign element about it, his clothes hang loosely, leaving 
ample room for the development of his immediate personal estate, his eyelids 
droop, he has adopted the Blackfoot idea of hair cutting, and he radiates cunning 
enough to supply political sagacity to the whole Council of Assiniboia. | have 
mentioned his assets. They include a wooden house of perhaps three rooms, in close 
juxtaposition with a warm sod construction for his poultry and a log stable, 
sheltered by a couple of hay ricks. A good many bushels of wheat lying stacked 
about, several acres in sight, two well fed oxen, plenty of hens and ducks. Item one 
dog, mongrel snapping. Item one wife, a degree more agreeable to look at. Item 
eight children, barefooted and squalid but rosy and content, one of whom will 
probably be mayor of Moosomin some day. 

“Yes, ther’s aight,” says their proprietor not without pride. ‘An’ ther’s a bit 
more of a chance o’ gettin’ a crust fer ’em in this country, an’ a good thing it is, fer 
I’m gettin’ quaite a crop of ’em naow. Three of ’em born ’ere—’ealthy lookin’ kids, 
aint they naow? ’Ere Luke, you ’old up yer ’ead for the laidy.”’ He picks Luke, aged 
four, up by the back of her waistband and holds her limp and dangling for 
inspection. “Git the baiby, waife. There naow,” as a fat feeble little head was 
uncovered to the scorching wind, ‘‘that un was jist born a week was yistiddy, look 
al ers 

“But cover it up; cover it up;’’ we shriek at its mother. 

“Oh, she’ll do well enough, we begin ’ardin in’ of ’em early. She'll git used to it. 
They’re all thrivin’. An’ she’ll soon be useful too. That ’un there’s only three an’ she 
kin run after ’er father an’ the plough an’ pick up potatoes with any of ’em. We 
soon turns ’em to somethin’ an’ they’re worth all they cost.” 

John is jocular. ““Ther’s one thing,” he says ‘“‘as I’m thankful fer, an’ that is that 
none o’ the neighbors kin come to me an’ say as one 0’ my boys ’as broke ’is winder 
with a stone. An’ ther’s no school board down on me fer keepin’ ’em out 0’ school. 
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Ner no rent to pay. ’Ome, if ye’d scrape a bit up to buy bread with, slap ’alf of it 
‘ud go every Monday mornin’ fer the rent ’er else ye’d be turned out. Them three 
things | ’ave got to be thankful fer.” Yet in three minutes he is complaining about 
the section’s lack of a school. We ask about the prosperity of his farm, and John’s 
face at once assumes a depression directly traceable to the presence of the 


One Creditor the World Has 


for him. “Well, yes, | won’t say but we’re doin’ pritty fair on the ’ole, but its ’ard 
scratchin’, an wot wi’ the frost an’ my calf breakin’ of ’er neck, we won’t be able to 
do nothing on the debt this year, though I’d laike to git it paid, an’ nobody better. 
She was allers a leadin’ of the others hoff an’ makin’ trouble fer me, fo | got a rope 
an’ tied ’er up, little thinkin’ she’d break ’er neck on me with it. An’ wi’ that an’ the 
frost I’ve ’ad a slaice o’ bad luck like, but we’re gettin’ on pritty fair | must say, an’ 
next year we ’opes to do better on the debt. Beginnin’ with one ox, an’ we couldn’t 
afford no more, was a set back laike, but naow I’ve got two it’s a sight easier.” 

You must supply for yourself the indescribable upward inflection of the 
Cockney, the twinkle and the grimace. 

The next Londoners are wholly different. A fresh-faced woman, with a 
wholesome voice and smile, welcomes us, her arms covered with flour from the 
kneading bowl, apologises for the bare feet of her tidy children, talks intelligently 
about the crops and prices, and tells us her hope of a ‘‘cayuse”’ pony this year, it is 
so slow, three hours, going to town with her butter and eggs behind the oxen. ‘‘He”’ 
is outside tossing sheaves from the wain, and making a mellow picture with his red 
oxen against the evening sky. Both are hopeful and contented, and the children are 
drawing in the breath of the prairie and growing heartily on its generous 
forth-bringings. And nobody, whatever the petty complaint of the moment, is 
really dissatisfied or wants to change. They ‘“‘get homesick sometimes” especially 
the women, and long for the odds and ends of household furnishings they sold 
before leaving London, but none would return if they could, and that is the best 
test. They live in the main upon their own produce, supply small needs with their 
butter and eggs and poultry; and regard the price of their wheat as so much to put 
by. Their delight at seeing its representative, notwithstanding their professed 
inability to meet any part of “the debt,’’ convinced me that they receive all the 
advice and assistance from the Land company that it is possible to give them. There 
can be no doubt about their own ultimate independence, and their children’s future 
of honest effort and fair recompense. It is good for them to be here. 

There is time for a walk before supper, and we wander to the outskirts of 
Moosomin. A single Indian, wearing his blanket as an Italian officer might wear his 
cloak, walks before us, tall and dignified, looking this way and that for something, a 
friend, perhaps, or his pony. When we turn he is still standing solitary against the 
burning sunset, looking across the land of his disinheritance. 

We are quite in the suburbs, but the sound that calls us back is the ringing of the 
table bell of our hotel. When Moosomin is a prairie city this will be a reminisence. 
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Emily Pauline Johnson (“Tekahionwake”) 


Emily Pauline Johnson (1861-1913) was the daughter of Emily Susanna Howells, 
an English relative of the American author William Dean Howells, and George 
Henry Martin Johnson, a Mohawk Indian from the Six Nations Reserve near 
Brantford, Canada West. Her mother had met her father when she came to live with 
her sister, the wife of Adam Elliot, the Anglican missionary on the Reserve, at the 
time that George Johnson was the assistant and interpreter in the Elliot household. 
Miss Johnson grew up at “Chiefswood,” the stately home that her father had built 
on the Reserve for his English bride, and was educated by a governess, at the local 
Indian school, and at Central School in Brantford. When her father died in 1884, 
partly as a result of beatings he had received earlier when he tried to stop the illegal 
liquor and timber trade on the Reserve, her mother, her sister, and Miss Johnson 
moved to Brantford. There, while her sister worked in the post office, Miss Johnson 
set out to earn her living by writing. Her success in getting her poetry published led 
to her career as an author and recitalist. } 

Pauline Johnson’s earliest published works appeared in American and Canadian 
periodicals in the mid-eighteen-eighties. By the late eighteen-eighties, her poetry 
was sufficiently well-known to attract the attention of William Douw Lighthall, 
who included two of her poems, one of them “‘In the Shadows,”’ in Songs of the 
Great Dominion: Voices from the Forests and Waters, The Settlements and Cities 
of Canada, published in London in 1889.* “In the Shadows,” which Lighthall 
placed in the section “Sports and Free Life,” particularly intrigued Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, who reviewed the anthology for the Athenaeum.? /n 1913, when he 
wrote the “Introduction” for the revised and enlarged edition of Flint and Feather, 
Miss Johnson’s collected poems, he recalled his impressions of Songs of the Great 
Dominion and “In the Shadows”: of 


! found the book rich in poetry—true poetry—by poets some of whom have since 
then come to great and world-wide distinction, all of it breathing, more or Jess, the 
atmosphere of Canada: that is to say Anglo-Saxon Canada, But in the writings of one 
poet alone | came upon a new note—the note of the Red Man’s Canada. This was the 
poet that most interested me—Pauline Johnson. | quoted her lovely canoe song “In 
the Shadows”... ../ at once sat down and wrote a /ong article, which could have been 
ten times as long, upon a subject so suggestive as that of Canadian poetry. 


Watts-Dunton’s review helped not only to establish the young poet as a “‘iterary 
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personage in Great Britain as well as Canada’’® but also to create the legend of 
Pauline Johnson, Canada’s Indian poet. 

Her reputation was further heightened when Frank Yeigh, the president of the 
Young Liberal Society of Toronto, invited her to appear in a concert of the Ontario 
Society of Authors given in Toronto in January, 1892. Miss Johnson's recitation 
was so successful that she stole the show from poets like William Wilfred Campbell 
and Duncan Campbell Scott. Yeigh immediately arranged another concert, this time 
for Miss Johnson alone; for this recital at the Association Hall in Toronto on 
February 19, 1892, she composed ‘“‘The Song My Paddle Sings.’’ These successes 
prompted her to undertake recital tours, chiefly of the Atlantic Provinces, in 
1893-1894 and to go to London in the summer of 1894. There, she not only gave 
concerts but also had The White Wampum, her first volume of poems, published in 
1895. She introduced the volume with the following note: 


As wampums to the Redman, so to the Poet are his songs; chiselled alike from that 
which js the purest of his possessions, woven alike with meaning into belt and book, 
fraught alike with the corresponding message of peace, the breathing of tradition, the 
value of more than coin, and the seal of friendship with all men. 

So | do offer this belt of verse-wampum to those two who have taught me most 
of its spirit-my Mother, whose encouragement has been my mainstay in its weaving; 
my Father, whose feet have long since wandered to the Happy Hunting Grounds.® 


Her “verse-wampum”’ included both “In the Shadows” and “The Song My Paddle 
Sings’ and also “Shadow River.”’ 

For several years Miss Johnson pursued her career as a concert performer. From 
1900 until 1909 her manager and co-star was Walter McRaye, whom she had first 
met in Winnipeg in 1897. They toured many cities and towns in Canada, the United 
States, and Great Britain. “The Riders of the Plains,” one of the poems in Canadian 
Born,’ Miss Johnson’s second volume of poetry published in 1903, was written, as 
she explains in her note to the poem, asa result of a conversation at a dinner party 
in Boston. In 1906 Watts-Dunton heard Miss Johnson and McRaye in concert in 
Steinway Hall in London and reported that ‘Mr. McRaye added to the interest of 
the entertainment by rendering in a perfectly marvellous way Dr. Drummond’s 
Habitant poems.”’* In 1909, however, Miss Johnson, suffering from ill health, still 
unmarried despite several engagements, and estranged from her family since her 
mother’s death in 1898, gave up her recitals and retired to Vancouver. 

In Vancouver, partly because she was trying to earn her living as a journalist, 
Miss Johnson wrote prose as well as poetry. Having heard several local Indian 
legends trom Chief Joe Capilano of the Squamish Mission in North Vancouver, she 
published them in the Vancouver Province. /n 1911, these were republished as 
Legends of Vancouver. /n 1912, The Shagganappi, another collection of stories, and 
the first edition of Flint and Feather, her collected poems, were published. After 
her death in 1913, her last stories were published in The Mocassin Maker (7973). 
Sir Gilbert Parker, introducing the volume, said that her work was not “great,” but 
“interesting, vivid, and human.”’? Charles Mair, who revised an earlier published 
“Appreciation” of Pauline Johnson for this collection of her prose, called her a 
“genius” and her writing “unique,” especially in its treatment of Indian subjects, 
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and suggested that ‘a bronze statue of life-size” should be raised on the spot in 
Stanley Park where her ashes were scattered; '°a plaque on a stone was eventually 
erected in her memory near Siwash Rock. Her last poems appeared ina “Revised and 
Enlarged Edition” of Flint and Feather published in 1914; it was for this edition 
that Theodore Watts-Dunton wrote the introduction. 

/t is clear from the attention that Pauline Johnson received from her contempor- 
aries that she became and remained a well-known “personage.” Her fame was partly 
due to her ability to write and recite highly rhetorical pieces on such popular 
subjects as Indians and the North-West Mounted Police. Although this poetry now 
seems more amusing and embarrassing than serious and patriotic, a poem like ‘‘The 
Riders of the Plains” undoubtedly helped shape the bold, brave image of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, the “true north, strong and tree” picture of Canada, and 
the Indian legend of Miss Johnson herself. Her best work is, nevertheless, that in 
which she is less rhetorical and more subjective. In such poems as her canoe songs 
and “The Lullaby of the Ilroquois,”’ for example, she sings in her own voice and 
combines an English lyrical form with native Canadian imagery. Similar combina- 
tions of standard English and West Coast Indian legends also produced her most 
appealing prose. In “The Legend of Lillooet Falls,’”’'' for instance, she repeats the 
story in her own words and leaves the Klootchman’s “‘broken English... to the 
reader’s imagination.”’ One reason why Pauline Johnson succeeded in these 
combinations was that they were probably truer to her own character and 
personality than her more rousing renditions of the “Red Man’s Canada,’’ for 
despite her Mohawk background and the Indian costumes she wore when she 
recited, her life and works seem less typical today of a Canadian Indian than they 
do of a turn-of-the-century woman writer struggling to make a living in Canada and 
abroad from her personal charms and her literary talents. 
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In the Shadows 


| am sailing to the leeward, 
Where the current runs to seaward 
Soft and slow, 
Where the sleeping river grasses 
Brush my paddle, as it passes 
To and fro. 


On the shore the heat is shaking, 
All the golden sands awaking 
In the cove; 
And the quaint sandpiper, winging 
O’er the shallows, ceases singing 
When | move. 


On the water’s idle pillow 

Sleeps the overhanging willow, 
Green and cool; 

Where the rushes lift their burnished 

Oval heads from out the tarnished 
Emerald pool. 


Where the very water slumbers, 
Water lilies grow in numbers, 
Pure and pale; 
All the morning they have rested, 
Amber crowned, and pearly crested— 
Fair and frail. 


Here, impossible romances 
Indefinable sweet fancies, 
Cluster round; 
But they do not mar the sweetness 
Of this still September fleetness 
With a sound. 


I can scarce discern the meeting 

Of the shore and stream retreating, 
So remote; 

For the laggard river, dozing, 

Only wakes from its reposing 
Where | float. 
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Where the river mists are rising, 
All the foliage baptising 
With their spray; 
There the sun gleams far and faintly, 
With a shadow soft and saintly 
In its ray. 


And the perfume of some burning 

Far-off brushwood, ever turning 
To exhale; 

All its smoky fragrance, dying, 

In the arms of evening lying, 
Where | sail. 


My canoe is growing lazy, 

In the atmosphere so hazy, 
While | dream; 

Half in slumber | am guiding 

Eastward, indistinctly gliding 
Down the stream. 


The Song My Paddle Sings 


West wind blow from your prairie nest? 

Blow from the mountains, blow from the west. 
The saii is idle, the sailor too; 

O! wind of the west, we wait for you. 

Blow, blow! 

| have wooed you so, 

But never a favour you bestow. 

You rock your cradle the hills between, 

But scorn to notice my white lateen. , 


| stow the sail, unship the mast: 

| wooed you fong but my wooing’s past; 
My paddle will lull you into rest. 

O! drowsy wind of the drowsy west, 
Sleep, sleep, 

By your mountain steep, 

Or down where the prairie grasses sweep! 
Now fold in slumber your laggard wings, 
For soft.is the song my paddle sings. 
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August is laughing across the sky, 
Laughing while paddle, canoe and |, 
Drift, drift, 

Where the hills uplift 

On either side of the current swift. 


The river rolls in its rocky bed; 

My paddle is plying its way ahead; 
Dip, dip, 

While the waters flip 

In foam as over their breast we slip. 


And oh, the river runs swifter now; 
The eddies circle about my bow. 
Swirl, swirl! 

How the ripples curl 

In many a dangerous pool awhirl! 


And forward far the rapids roar, 

Fretting their margin for evermore. 

Dash, dash, 

With a mighty crash, 

They seethe, and boil, and bound, and splash. 


Be strong, O paddle! be brave, canoe! 
The reckless waves you must plunge into. 
Reel, reel, 

On your trembling keel, 

But never a fear my craft will feel. 


We’ve raced the rapid, we’re far ahead! 
The river slips through its silent bed. 
Sway, sway, 

As the bubbles spray 

And fall in tinkling tunes away. 


And up on the hills against the sky, 

A fir tree rocking its lullaby, 

Swings, swings, 

Its emerald wings, 

Swelling the song that my paddle sings. 
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Shadow River 


Muskoka 


A stream of tender gladness, 

Of filmy sun, and opal tinted skies; 

Of warm midsummer air that lightly lies 
In mystic rings, 

Where softly swings 

The music of a thousand wings 

That almost tone to sadness. 


Midway ’twixt earth and heaven, 

A bubble in the pearly air, | seem 

To float upon the sapphire floor, a dream 
Of clouds of snow, 

Above, below, 

Drift with my drifting, dim and slow, 

As twilight drifts to even. 


The little fern-leaf, bending 

Upon the brink, its green reflection greets, 
And kisses soft the shadow that it meets 
With touch so fine, 

The border line 

The keenest vision can’t define; 

So perfect is the blending. 


The far, fir trees that cover 

The brownish hills with needles green and gold, 
The arching elms o’erhead, vinegrown and old, 
Repictured are 

Beneath me far, 

Where not a ripple moves to mar 
Shades underneath, or over. 


Mine is the undertone; 

The beauty, strength, and power of the land 
Will never stir or bend at my command; 

But all the shade 

Is marred or made, 

If | but dip my paddle blade; 

And it is.mine alone. 
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O! pathless world of seeming! 

O! pathless life of mine whose deep ideal 
Is more my own than ever was the real. 
For others Fame 

And Love’s red flame, 

And yellow gold: | only claim 

The shadows and the dreaming. 


Lullaby of the Iroquois 


Little brown baby-bird, lapped in your nest, 

Wrapped in your nest, 

Strapped in your nest, 
Your straight little cradle-board rocks you to rest; 

Its hands are your nest, 

Its bands are your nest; 
It swings from the down-bending branch of the oak; 
You watch the camp flame, and the curling gray smoke; 
But, oh, for your pretty black eyes sleep is best,— 
Little brown baby of mine, go to rest. 


Little brown baby-bird swinging to sleep, 
Winging to sleep, 
Singing to sleep, 

Your wonder-black eyes that so wide open keep, 
Shielding their sleep, 
Unyielding to sleep, 

The heron is homing, the plover is still, 

The night-owl calls from his haunt on the hill, 

Afar the fox barks, afar the stars peep,— 

Little brown baby of mine, go to sleep. 
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The Riders of the Plains” 


Who is it lacks the knowledge? Who are the curs that dare 

To whine and sneer that they do not fear the whelps in the Lion’s lair? 
But we of the North will answer, while life in the North remains, 

Let the curs beware lest the whelps they dare are the Riders of the Plains; 
For these are the kind whose muscle makes the power of the Lion’s jaw, 
And they keep the peace of our people and the honor of British law. 


A woman has painted a picture,—’tis a neat little bit of art 

The critics aver, and it roused up for her the love of the big British heart. 
"Tis a sketch of an English bulldog that tigers would scarce attack, 

And round and about and beneath him is painted the Union Jack, 

With its blaze of color, and courage, its daring in every fold, 

And underneath is the title, “What we have we’ll hold.” 

Tis a picture plain as a mirror, but the reflex it contains 

Is the counterpart of the life and heart of the Riders of the Plains; 

For like to that flag and that motto, and the power of that bulldog’s jaw, 
They keep the peace of our people and the honor of British law. 


These are the fearless fighters, whose life in the open lies, 

Who never fail on the prairie trail ’neath the Territorial skies, 

Who have laughed in the face of the bullets and the edge of the rebels’ steel, 
Who have set their ban on the lawless man with his crime beneath their heel; 
These are the men who battle the blizzards, the suns, the rains, 

These are the famed that the North has named the ‘“‘Riders of the Plains,” 
And theirs is the might and the meaning and the strength of the bulldog’s jaw, 
While they keep the peace of the people and the honor of British law. 


These are the men of action, who need not the world’s renown, 

For their valor is known to England’s throne as a gem in the British crown; 
These are the men who face the front, whose courage the world may scan, 
The men who are feared by the felon, but are*loved by the honest man; 
These are the marrow, the pith, the cream, the best that the blood contains, 
Who have cast their days in the valiant ways of the Riders of the Plains; 
And theirs is the kind whose muscle makes the power of old England’s jaw, 
And they keep the peace of her people and the honor of British law. 


*Note. The above is the territorial pet name for the Northwest Mounted Police, and is in 
general usage throughout Assiniboia, Saskatchewan and Alberta. At a dinner party in Boston 
the writer was asked, ‘‘Who are the Northwest Mounted Police?” and when told that they were 
the pride of Canada’s fighting men the questioner sneered and replied, “Ah! then they are only 
some of your British Lion’s whelps. We are not afraid of them.” His companions applauded 


the remark. 
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Then down with the cur that questions,— let him slink to his craven den,— 
For he daren’t deny our hot reply as to “‘who are our mounted men.” 

He shall honor them east and westward, he shall honor them south and north, 
He shall bare his head to that coat of red wherever that red rides forth. 

’Tis well that he knows the fibre that the great Northwest contains, 

The Northwest pride in her men that ride on the Territorial plains,— 

For of such as these are the muscles and the teeth in the Lion’s jaw, 

And they keep the peace of our people and the honor of British law. 


The Legend of Lillooet Falls 


No one could possibly mistake the quiet little tap at the door. It could be given by 
no other hand west of the Rockies save that of my old friend The Klootchman. | 
dropped a lap full of work and sprang to open the door; for the slanting rains were 
chill outside, albeit the December grass was green and the great masses of English 
ivy clung wet and fresh as in summer about the low stone wall that ran between my 
verandah and the street. 

“Kla-how-ya, Tillicum,” | greeted, dragging her into the warmth and comfort of 
my ‘‘den,” and relieving her of her inseparable basket, and removing her rain-soaked 
shawl. Before she spoke she gave that peculiar gesture common to the Indian 
woman from the Atlantic to the Pacific. She lifted both hands and with each 
forefinger smoothed gently along her forehead from the parting of her hair to the 
temples. It is the universal habit of the red woman, and simply means a desire for 
neatness in her front locks. 

| busied myself immediately with the teakettle, for, like all her kind, The 
Klootchman dearly loves her tea. 

The old woman’s eyes sparkled as she watched the welcome brewing, while she 
chatted away in half English, half Chinook, telling me of her doings in all these 
weeks that | had not seen her. But it was when | handed her a huge old-fashioned 
breakfast cup fairly brimming with tea as strong as lye that she really described her 
journeyings. 

She had been north to the Skeena River, south to the great ‘‘Fair” at Seattle, 
but, best of all seemingly to her, was her trip into the interior. She had been up the 
trail to Lillooet in the great “Cariboo” country. It was my turn then to have 
sparkling eyes, for | traversed that inexpressibly beautiful trail five years ago, and 
the delight of that journey will remain with me for all time. 

“And, oh! Tillicum,” | cried, “have your good brown ears actually listened to 
the call of the falls across the cahon—the Falls of Lilloet?”’ 

“My ears have heard them whisper, laugh, weep,” she replied in the Chinook. 

“Yes,” | answered, ‘“‘they do all those things. They have magic voices—those 
dear, far-off falls!” 
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At the word “magic” her keen eyes snapped, she set her empty cup aside and 
looked at me solemnly. 

“Then you know the story—the strange tale?” she asked almost whisperingly. 

| shook my head. This was always the crucial moment with my Klootchman, 
when her voice lowers, and she asks if you know things. You must be diplomatic, 
and never question her in turn. If you do her lips will close in unbreakable silence. 

“Il have heard no story, but | have heard the Falls ‘whisper, laugh and weep.’ 
That is enough for me,” | said, with seeming indifference. 

“What do you see when you look at them from across the cafion?” she asked. 
“Do they look to you like anything else but falling water?” 

| thought for a moment before replying. Memory seemed to hold up an 
indistinct photograph of towering fir-crested heights, where through a broken ridge 
of rock a shower of silvery threads cascaded musically down, down, down, until 
they lost themselves in the mighty Fraser, that hurled itself through the yawning 
canon stretched at my feet. | have never seen such slender threads of glowing tissue 
save on early morning cobwebs at sun-up. 

“The Falls look like cobwebs,’’ I said, as the memory touched me. ‘‘Millions of 
fine misty cobwebs woven together.” 

“Then the legend must be true,” she uttered, half to herself. | slipped down on 
my treasured wolf-skin rug near her chair, and with hands locked about my knees, 
sat in silence, knowing it was the one and only way to lure her to speech. She arose, 
helped herself to more tea, and with the toe of her beaded moccasin idly stroked 
one of the wolf-skin paws. “‘Yes,”’ she said, with some decision, ‘‘the Indian men of 
magic say that the falls are cobwebs twisted and braided together.” 

| nodded, but made no comment; then her voice droned into the broken English, 
that, much as | love it, | must leave to the reader’s imagination. “Indian mothers are 
strange,’ she began. | nodded again. 

“Yes, they are strange, and there is a strange tie between them and their 
children. The men of magic say they can see that tie, though you and | cannot. It is 
thin, fine, silvery as a cobweb, but strong as the ropes of wild vine that swing down 
the great cahons. No storm ever breaks those vines; the tempests that drag the giant 
firs and cedars up by their roots, snap their branches and break their boles, never 
break the creeping vines. They may be torn from their strongholds, but in the 
young months of the summer the vine will climb up, and cling again. Nothing 
breaks it. So is the cobweb tie the Men of Magic see between the Indian mother and 
her child. 

“There was a time when no falls leapt and sang down the heights at Lillooet, and 
in those days our men were very wild and warlike; but the women were gentle and 
very beautiful, and they loved and lived and bore children as women have done 
before, and since. 

“But there was one, more gentle, more beautiful than all others of the tribe. 
‘Be-be,’ our people call her; it is the Chinook word for a kiss.’ None of our people 
knew her real name; but it was a kiss of hers that made this legend, so as ‘Be-be’ we 
speak of her. 

“She was a mother-woman, but save for one beautiful girl-child, her family of six 
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were all boys, splendid, brave boys, too, but this one treasured girl-child they called 
‘Morning-mist.’ She was little and frail and beautiful, like the clouds one sees at 
daybreak circling about the mountain peaks. Her father and her brothers loved her, 
but the heart of Be-be, her mother, seemed wrapped round and about that 
misty-eyed child. 

‘“ Jove you,’ the mother would say many times a day, as she caught the 
girl-child in her arms. ‘And | love you,’ the girl-child would answer, resting for a 
moment against the warm shoulder. ‘Little Flower,’ the woman would murmur, 
‘thou art morning to me, thou art golden mid-day, thou art slumbrous nightfall to 
my heart.’ 

“So these two loved and lived, mother and daughter, made for each other, 
shaped into each other’s lives as the moccasin is shaped to the foot. 

“Then came that long, shadowed, sunless day, when Be-be, returning from many 
hours of ollallie picking, her basket filled to the brim with rich fruit, her heart 
reaching forth to her home even before her swift feet could traverse the trail, found 
her husband and her boys stunned with a dreadful fear, searching with wild eyes, 
hurrying feet, and grief-wrung hearts for her little ‘Morning-child,’ who had 
wandered into the forest while her brothers played—the forest which was deep and 
dark and dangerous,—and had not returned.” 

The Klootchman’s voice ceased. For a long moment she gazed straight before 
her, then looking at me said: 

“You have heard the Falls of Lillooet weep?” | nodded. 

“It is the weeping of that Indian mother, sobbing through the centuries, that 
you hear.”’ She uttered the words with a cadence of grief in her voice. 

“Hours, nights, days, they searched for the Morning-child,” she continued. ‘‘And 
each moment of that unending agony to the mother-woman is repeated to-day in 
the call, the wail, the everlasting sobbing of the falls. At night the wolves howled up 
the canon. ‘God of my fathers, keep safe my Morning-child,’ the mother would im- 
plore. In the glare of day eagles poised, and vultures wheeled above the forest, their 
hungry claws, their unblinking eyes, their beaks of greed shining in the sunlight. 
‘God of my fathers, keep safe my Morning-child’ was again wrung from the mother’s 
lips. For one long moon, that dawned, and shone and darkened, that mother’s heart 
lived out its torture. Then one pale daybreak a great fleet of canoes came down the 
Frazer River. Those that paddled were of a strange tribe, they spoke in a strange 
tongue, but their hearts were human, and their skins were of the rich copper-color 
of the Upper Lillooet country. As they steered downstream, running the rapids, 
braving the whirlpools, they chanted, in monotone: 


“We have a lost child, 
A beautiful lost child. 
We love this lost child, 
But the heart of the child 
Calls the mother of the child. 
Come and claim this lost child.’ 


“The music of the chant was most beautiful, but no music in the world of the 
white man’s Tyee could equal that which rang through the heart of Be-be, the 
Indian mother-woman. 
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“Heart upon heart, lips upon lips, the Morning-child and the mother caught each 
other in embrace. The strange tribe told of how they had found the girl-child 
wandering fearfully in the forest, crouching from the claws of eagles, shrinking 
from the horror of wolves, but the mother with her regained treasure in her arms 
begged them to cease their tales. ‘| have gone through agonies enough, oh, my 
friends,’ she cried aloud. ‘Let me rest from torture now.’ Then her people came and 
made a great feast and potlatch for this strange Upper Lillooet tribe, and at the 
feast Be-be arose, and, lifting the girl-child to her shoulder, she commanded silence 
and spoke: 

‘““*CQ) Sagalie Tyee (God of all the earth), You have given back to me my treasure; 
take my tears, my sobs, my happy laughter, my joy—take the cobweb chains that 
bind my Morning-child and me—make them sing to others, that they may know my 
gratitude. O Sagalie Tyee, make them sing.’ As she spoke, she kissed the child. At 
that moment the Falls of Lillooet came like a million cobweb strands, dashing and 
gleaming down the cafion, sobbing, laughing, weeping, calling, singing. You have 
listened to them.” 

The Klootchman’s voice was still. Outside, the rains still slanted gently, like a 
whispering echo of the far-away falls. “Thank you, Tillicum of mine; it is a 
beautiful legend,” | said. She did not reply until, wrapped about in her shawl, she 
had clasped my hand in good-bye. At the door she paused, “Yes,” she said—“‘and it 
is true.” | smiled to myself. | love my Klootchman. She is so very Indian. 
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Archibald Lampman 


Archibald Lampman (1861-1899), the son of an Anglican clergyman, was born in 
Morpeth, Canada West. The family left Morpeth for Gore’s Landing on Rice Lake in 
1867. Here the young Lampman became acquainted with Susanna Moodie and 
Catherine Parr Traill; he suffered a severe attack of rheumatic fever, which probably 
did permanent damage to his heart; and he began his education, first under his 
father’s tutelage, then at a private school in Gore’s Landing. Lampman’s education 
continued at the Cobourg Collegiate Institute, when the family moved to Cobourg 
in 1875, at Trinity College School, Port Hope (1876-1879); and at Trinity College, 
Toronto (1879-1882). Although he was a distinguished student at T.C.S, and had 
gone to Trinity ona scholarship, his academic record there was unimpressive as he 
devoted much time to his own reading, to writing for and editing the college 
magazine, the Rouge et Noir, and to beer and good fellowship. Lampman graduated 
from Trinity with second class honours in Classics. 

After his graduation Lampman taught high school briefly in Orangeville, Ontar- 
io. But in 1883, having decided he did not like teaching, he got a job in the Post 
Office department in the Federal Civil Service in Ottawa. Although he often com- 
plained about the drudgery of the Civil Service and the dreariness of Ottawa, both 
the job and the city provided Lampman with certain advantages. He could easily get 
out of the city to the surrounding country and, on canoe trips, to the lake country 
farther north. He also had leisure to write, and had the stimulation of other 
writers, for Ottawa in the eighteen-eighties and nineties had a literary community 
which was larger than the country was to have again for many years and which 
included Charles Sangster, William Wilfred Campbell, and Duncan Campbell Scott. 
Lampman collaborated with Campbell and Scott on “At the Mermaid Inn” in 1892 
and 1893; Scott, Lampman’s closest friend, later became his literary executor. 
Lampman died in Ottawa in 1899; his death was probably hastened by the strain he 
had put on his heart on a canoe trip in 1896. 

Although Lampman died when he was a relatively young man, his is a distin- 
guished name in Canadian literature. As well as contributing poetry to the Rouge et 
Noir, Lampman had poems published in such periodicals as the Week, Century 
Magazine, and Scribner’s Magazine. His first volume of poems, Among the Millet 
and Other Poems, was published at his own expense in 1888.' In it appeared some 
of his best-known poetry, including “The Frogs,” ‘‘Heat,” “‘In October,” “Storm,” 
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“A Night of Storm,” “In November,” and “The City,” all reprinted here from 
Among the Millet. His second collection of poetry was Lyrics of Earth, published in 
1895.° Years later, Scott wrote of Lampman’s disappointment with this volume: 


| remember the poet’s fruitless effort, after Among the Millet had been in print for 
some years, to find a publisher who would assume financial responsibility for a new 
book. He had assembled a hundred sonnets and had endeavoured to publish them 
under the title, “‘A Century of Sonnets,” but without success. When Copeland and 
Day of Boston agreed to issue a small book it was to consist of nature lyrics only, and 
Lampman was disappointed, in every way, with the result.4 


“In November,”’ the lyric with the same title as his previously published sonnet, is 
reprinted here from Lyrics of Earth. 

When Lampman died in 1899, he had already corrected the final proofs of his 
third volume of poetry, Alcyone.° /n the end, however, only twelve copies of this 
book were actually printed. In a typed note in the front of the copy of Alcyone 
now held by the Public Archives in Ottawa, Duncan Campbell Scott explained: 
“When it was decided to publish a complete edition |of Lampman’s Poems] | can- 
celled publication of “‘Alcyone’”’ but ordered Constable and Co. to print one dozen 
copies of the book from the type which was standing.’”’® “The City of the End of 
Things,” “Evening,” ‘Winter Evening,” and “The Woodcutter’s Hut” are reprinted 
here from Alcyone. 

The “complete” or ‘‘Memorial” edition of Lampman’s poems is The Poems of 
Archibald Lampman, published in 1900.’ For this book Scott wrote a “Memoir” of 
Lampman; he republished the poems which had appeared in Among the Millet, 
Lyrics of Earth, and Alcyone; and he added other poems which Lampman had left 
among his papers. Among these were ‘‘A Sunset at Les Eboulements,” “To a 
Millionaire,” “A January Morning,” and ‘‘Winter Uplands,” all reprinted here trom 
this edition. As well as The Poems of Archibald Lampman, Scott edited three other 
volumes of Lampman’s poetry, Lyrics of Earth (7925),® At the Long Sault and 
Other New Poems (7943),° and Selected Poems of Archibald Lampman (7947).'° 
Among the “new poems” published in At the Long Sault, on which E.K. Brown 
worked with Scott, was the title poem, reprinted here from this volume. 

In the “Foreword” to At the Long Sault, Scott says that both in this collection 
and in the “Memorial Edition,” he performed “editorial duties”: “[The poems] 
required some editorial attention, minor corrections of mere slips or errors in the 
pencilling, slight rearrangement here and theré, and necessary punctuation. hand ie 
full extent of these changes is now being studied by Professor Bruce Nesbitt of 
Simon Fraser University; poems included here, however, show evidence of the 
“duties”? which Scott and later Scott and Brown performed. A hand-written copy 
of “Winter Uplands” is in “Manuscript Poems and Notes Archibald Lampman 
1894-1899,’ a notebook now held by the Public Archives in Ottawa. Above the 
word “frost” in the first line, Lampman has written “wind”; “far off” in the 
seventh line is spelled without a hyphen. Scott, apparently working from this copy, 
has chosen to use “frost” and has hyphenated “‘far-off” in the printed version of 
“Winter Uplands” in The Poems of Archibald Lampman. Lampman, working on 
“At the Long Sault: May, 1660” at the time of his death, left the poem in frag- 
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ments in another “Notebook” held by the Public Archives. In the “Notebook” 
there are two versions, with alternatives, of part of the poem, what are apparently 
the opening lines are separate from the main body of the poem; and there is little 
punctuation in any of the fragments. The editors have added punctuation, chosen 
between alternatives, and tightened the organization of “At the Long Sault.” 

But despite the fact that many poems by Lampman have been “edited,” his 
work remains among the best produced by the so-called Confederation poets. His 
poetry often reflects a complex tension between city and country. His feeling for 
the country was, as Munro Beattie has remarked, especially strong because he lived 
in the city. On the other hand, he was not a mere “suburban Wordsworth,”’'? for in 
nature he saw terror as well as calm. He did not, moreover, simply retreat from 
urban life; rather, he tried to understand it.!° Although he dabbled in the socialism 
of John Ruskin and William Morris, he was not really a systematic political thinker. 
He was, however, instinctively repelled by the injustice and vulgarity of industrial 
capitalism. This revulsion, apparent in “To a Millionaire,” reaches its climax in the 
apocalyptic nightmare vision of “The City of the End of Things.” Fortunately, he 
usually avoided moralistic generalizations. In ‘The Frogs,”’ for example, the wis- 
dom of earth is “dreamed,” not articulated. Thus, although Lampman died young 
and produced less poetry than many of his contemporaries, his poems often strike 
tones and echo concerns that make them particularly appealing to a reader today. 
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The Frogs | 


Breathers of wisdom won without a quest, 
Quaint uncouth dreamers, voices high and strange 
Flutists of lands where beauty hath no change, 
And wintery grief is a forgotten guest, 
Sweet murmurers of everlasting rest, 
For whom glad days have ever yet to run, 
And moments are as aeons, and the sun 
But ever sunken half-way toward the west. 


) 


Often to me who heard you in your day, 
With close wrapt ears, it could not choose but seem 
That earth, our mother, searching in what way, 
Men’s hearts might know her spirit’s inmost dream, 
Ever at rest beneath life’s change and stir, 
Made you her soul, and bade you pipe for her. 


In those mute days when spring was in her glee, 
And hope was strong, we knew not why or how, 
And earth, the mother, dreamed with brooding brow. 
Musing on life, and what the hours might be, 
When love should ripen to maternity, 
Then like high flutes in silvery interchange 
Ye piped with voices still and sweet and strange, 
And ever as ye piped, on every tree 


The great buds swelled; among the pensive woods 
The spirits of first flowers awoke and flung 
From buried faces the close fitting hoods, 
And listened to your piping till they fell, , 
The frail spring-beauty with her perfumed bell, 
The wind-flower, and the spotted adder-tongue. 


All the day long, wherever pools might be 
Among the golden meadows, where the air 
Stood in a dream, as it were moored there 

Forever in a noon-tide reverie, 
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Or where the birds made riot of their glee 
In the still woods, and the hot sun shone down, 
Crossed with warm lucent shadows on the brown 
Leaf-paven pools, that bubbled dreamily, 


Or far away in whispering river meads 
And watery marshes where the brooding noon, 
Full with the wonder of its own sweet boon, 
Nestled and slept among the noiseless reeds, 
Ye sat and murmured, motionless as they, 
With eyes that dreamed beyond the night and day. 


IV 


And when day passed and over heaven’s height, 
Thin with the many stars and cool with dew, 
The fingers of the deep hours slowly drew 

The wonder of the ever-healing night, 

No grief or loneliness or wrapt delight 
Or weight of silence ever brought to you 
Slumber or rest; only your voices grew 

More high and solemn; slowly with hushed flight 


Ye saw the echoing hours go by, long-drawn, 
Nor ever stirred, watching with fathomless eyes, 
And with your countless clear antiphonies 
Filling the earth and heaven, even till dawn, 
Last-risen, found you with its first pale gleam, 
Still with soft throats unaltered in your dream. 


V 


And slowly as we heard you, day by day, 
The stillness of enchanted reveries 
Bound brain and spirit and half-closéd eyes, 
In some divine sweet wonder-dream astray; 
To us no sorrow or upreared dismay 
Nor any discord came, but evermore 
The voices of mankind, the outer roar, 
Grew strange and murmurous, faint and far away. 


Morning and noon and midnight exquisitely, 
Wrapt with your voices, this alone we knew, 
Cities might change and fall, and men might die, 
Secure were we, content to dream with you, 
That change and pain are shadows faint and fleet 
And dreams are real, and life is only sweet. 


) 
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Heat 


From plains that reel to southward, dim, 
The road runs by me white and bare; 
Up the steep hill it seems to swim 
Beyond, and melt into the glare. 
Upward half way, or it may be 
Nearer the summit, slowly steals 
A hay-cart, moving dustily 
With idly clacking wheels. 


By his cart’s side the wagoner 
Is slouching slowly at his ease, 
Half-hidden in the windless blur 
Of white dust puffing to his knees. 
This wagon on the height above, 
From sky to sky on either hand, 
Is the sole thing that seems to move 
In all the heat-held land. 


Beyond me in the fields the sun 
Soaks in the grass and hath his will; 
| count the marguerites one by one; 
Even the buttercups are still. 
On the brook yonder not a breath 
Disturbs the spider or the midge. 
The water-bugs draw close beneath 
The cool gloom of the bridge. 


Where the far elm-tree shadows flood 
Dark patches in the burning grass, 

The cows, each with her peaceful cud, 
Lie waiting for the heat to pass. 

From somewhere on the slope near by 
Into the pale depth of the noon 

A wandering thrush slides leisurely 
His thin revolving tune. 
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In intervals of dreams | hear 
The cricket from the droughty ground; 
The grass-hoppers spin into mine ear 
A small innumerable sound. 
| lift mine eyes sometimes to gaze: 
The burning sky-line blinds my sight: 
The woods far off are blue with haze: 
The hills are drenched in light. 


And yet to me not this or that 
Is always sharp or always sweet; 
In the sloped shadow of my hat 
| lean at rest, and drain the heat; 
Nay more, | think some bless¢d power 
Hath brought me wandering idly here: 
In the full furnace of this hour 
My thoughts grow keen and clear. 


In October 


Along the waste, a great way off, the pines, 
Like tall slim priests of storm, stand up and bar 
The low long strip of dolorous red that lines 
The under west, where wet winds moan afar. 
The cornfields all are brown, and brown the meadows 
With the blown leaves’ wind-heapéd traceries, 
And the brown thistle stems that cast no shadows, 
And bear no bloom for bees. 


As slowly earthward leaf by red leaf slips, 
The sad trees rustle in chill misery, 
A soft strange inner sound of pain-crazed lips, 
That move and murmur incoherently; 
As if all leaves, that yet have breath, were sighing, 
With pale hushed throats, for death is at the door, 
So many low soft masses for the dying 
Sweet leaves that live no more. 
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Here | will sit upon this naked stone, 
Draw my coat closer with my numbéd hands, 
And hear the ferns sigh, and the wet woods moan, 
And send my heart out to the ashen lands; 
And | will ask myself what golden madness, 
What balméd breaths of dreamland spicery, 
What visions of soft laughter and light sadness 
Were sweet last month to me. 


The dry dead leaves flit by with thin weird tunes, 
Like failing murmurs of some conquered creed, 
Graven in mystic markings with strange runes, 
That none but stars and biting winds may read; 
Here | will wait a little; | am weary, 
Not torn with pain of any lurid hue, 
But only still and very gray and dreary, 
Sweet sombre lands, like you. 


Storm 


Out of the grey northwest, where many a day gone by 
Ye tugged and howled in your tempestuous grot, 
And evermore the huge frost giants lie, 
Your wizard guards in vigilance unforgot, 
Out of the grey northwest, for now the bonds are riven, 
On wide white wings your thongless flight is driven, 
That lulls but resteth not. 


And all the grey day long, and all the dense wild night 
Ye wheel and hurry with the sheeted snow, 

By cedared waste and many a pine-dark height, 
Across white rivers frozen fast below; 

Over the lonely forests, where the flowers yet sleeping 

Turn in their narrow beds with dreams of weeping 
In some remembered woe; 


Across the unfenced wide marsh levels, where the dry 
Brown ferns sigh out, and last year’s sedges scold 
In some drear language, rustling haggardly 
Their thin dead leaves and dusky hoods of gold; 
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Across grey beechwoods where the pallid leaves unfalling 
In the blind gusts like homeless ghosts are calling 
With voices cracked and old; 


Across the solitary clearings, where the low 
Fierce gusts howl through the blinded woods, and round 
The buried shanties all day long the snow 
Sifts and piles up in many a spectral mound; 
Across lone villages in eery wildernesses 
Whose hidden life no living shape confesses 
Nor any human sound; 


Across the serried masses of dim cities, blown 

Full of the snow that ever shifts and swells, 
While far above them all their towers of stone 

Stand and beat back your fierce and tyrannous spells, 
And hour by hour send out, like voices torn and broken 
Of battling giants that have grandly spoken, 

The veering sound of bells; 


So day and night, oh wind, with hiss and moan you fleet, 
Where once long gone on many a green-leafed day 
Your gentler brethren wandered with light feet 
And sang with voices soft and sweet as they, 
The same blind theught that you with wilder might are speaking, 
Seeking the same strange thing that you are seeking 
In this your stormier way. 


Oh wind, wild-voicéd brother, in your northern cave, 
My spirit also being so beset 

With pride and pain, | heard you beat and rave, 
Grinding your chains with furious howl and fret, 

Knowing full well that all earth’s moving things inherit 

The same chained might and madness of the spirit, 
That none may quite forget. 


You in your cave of snows, we in our narrow girth 
Of need and sense, forever chafe and pine; 
Only in moods of some demonic birth 
Our souls take fire, our flashing wings untwine; 
Even like you, mad wind, above our broken prison, 
With streaming hair and maddened eyes uprisen, 
We dream ourselves divine; 
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Mad moods that come and go in some mysterious way, 
That flash and fall, none knoweth how or why, 
Oh wind, our brother, they are yours to-day, 
The stormy joy, the sweeping mastery; 
Deep in our narrow cells, we hear you, we awaken, 
With hands afret and bosoms strangely shaken, 
We answer to your cry. 


I most that love you, wind, when you are fierce and free, 
In these dull fetters cannot long remain; 
Lo, | will rise and break my thongs and flee 
Forth to your drift and beating, till my brain 
Even for an hour grow wild in your divine embraces, 
And then creep back into mine earthly traces, 
And bind me with my chain. 


Nay, wind, | hear you, desperate brother, in your might 
Whistle and how}; | shall not tarry long, 
And though the day be blind and fierce, the night 
Be dense and wild, | still am glad and strong 
To meet you face to face; through all your gust and drifting 
With brow held high, my joyous hands uplifting, 
| cry you song for song. 


A Night of Storm 


Oh city, whom grey stormy hands have sown 
With restless drift, scarce broken now of any, 
Out of the dark thy windows dim and many 
Gleam red across the storm. Sound is there none, 
Save evermore the fierce wind’s sweep and moan, 
From whose grey hands the keen white snow is shaken 
In desperate gusts, that fitfully lull and waken, 
Dense as night’s darkness round thy towers of stone. 


Darkling and strange art thou thus vexed and chidden; 
More dark and strange thy veiled agony, 
City of storm, in whose grey heart are hidden 
What stormier woes, what lives that groan and beat, 
Stern and thin-cheeked, against time’s heavier sleet, 
Rude fates, hard hearts, and prisoning poverty. 
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In November* 


The hills and leafless forests slowly yield 
To the thick-driving snow. A little while 
And night shall darken down. In shouting file 
The woodmen’s carts go by me homeward-wheeled, 
Past the thin fading stubbles, half concealed, 
Now golden-grey, sowed softly through with snow, 
Where the last ploughman follows still his row, 
Turning black furrows through the whitening field. 


Far off the village lamps begin to gleam, 
Fast drives the snow, and no man comes this way; 
The hills grow wintery white, and bleak winds moan 
About the naked uplands. | alone 
Am neither sad, nor shelterless, nor grey, 
Wrapped round with thought, content to watch and dream. 


The City 


Beyond the dusky corn-fields, toward the west, 
Dotted with farms, beyond the shallow stream, 
Through drifts of elm with quiet peep and gleam, 

Curved white and slender as a lady’s wrist, 

Faint and far off out of the autumn mist, 

Even as a pointed jewel softly set 
In clouds of colour warmer, deeper yet, 

Crimson and gold and rose and amethyst, 

Toward dayset, where the journeying sun grown old 

Hangs lowly westward darker now than gold, 

With the soft sun-touch of the yellowing hours 
Made lovelier, | see with dreaming eyes, 

Even as a dream out of a dream, arise 
The bell-tongued city with its glorious towers. 


Editor’s note: This sonnet was later retitled ‘‘Late November.” 
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In November 


With loitering step and quiet eye, 
Beneath the low November sky, 

| wandered in the woods, and found 
A clearing, where the broken ground 


Was scattered with black stumps and briers, 


And the old wreck of forest fires. 

It was a bleak and sandy spot, 

And, all about, the vacant plot 

Was peopled and inhabited 

By scores of mulleins long since dead. 
A silent and forsaken brood 

In that mute opening of the wood, 
So shrivelled and so thin they were, 
So gray, so haggard, and austere, 

Not plants at all they seemed to me, 
But rather some spare company 

Of hermit folk, who long ago, 
Wandering in bodies to and fro, 

Had chanced upon this lonely way, 
And rested thus, till death one day 
Surprised them at their compline prayer, 
And left them standing lifeless there. 


There was no sound about the wood 
Save the wind’s secret stir. | stood 
Among the mullein-stalks as still 

As if myself had grown to be 

One of their sombre company, 

A body without wish or will. 

And as | stood, quite suddenly, 
Down from a furrow in the sky 

The sun shone out a little space 
Across that silent sober place, 

Over the sand heaps and brown sod, 
The mulleins and dead goldenrod, 
And passed beyond the thickets gray, 
And lit the fallen leaves that lay, 
Level and deep within the wood, 

A rustling yellow multitude. 
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And all around me the thin light, 

So sere, so melancholy bright, 

Fell like the half-reflected gleam 

Or shadow of some former dream; 

A moment’s golden revery 

Poured out on every plant and tree 

A semblance of weird joy, or less, 

A sort of spectral happiness; 

And I, too, standing idly there, 

With muffled hands in the chill air, 
Felt the warm glow about my feet, 
And shuddering betwixt cold and heat, 
Drew my thoughts closer, like a cloak, 
While something in my blood awoke, 
A nameless and unnatural cheer, 

A pleasure secret and austere. 


The City of the End of Things 


Beside the pounding cataracts 

Of midnight streams unknown to us 
"Tis builded in the leafless tracts 
And valleys huge of Tartarus. 

Lurid and lofty and vast it seems; 

It hath no rounded name that rings, 
But I have heard it called in dreams 
The City of the End of Things. 


Its roofs and iron towers have grown 
None knoweth how high within the night, 
But in its murky streets far down 

A flaming terrible and bright 

Shakes all the stalking shadows there, 
Across the walls, across the floors, 
And shifts upon the upper air 

From out a thousand furnace doors; 
And all the while an awful sound 
Keeps roaring on continually, 

And crashes in the ceaseless round 
Of a gigantic harmony. 

Through its grim depths re-echoing 
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And all its weary height of walls, 

With measured roar and iron ring, 

The inhuman music lifts and falls. 

Where no thing rests and no man is, 

And only fire and night hold sway; 

The beat, the thunder and the hiss 

Cease not, and change not, night nor day. 


And moving at unheard commands, 
The abysses and vast fires between, 
Flit figures that with clanking hands 
Obey a hideous routine; 

They are not flesh, they are not bone, 
They see not with the human eye, 
And from their iron lips is blown 

A dreadful and monotonous cry; 

And whoso of our mortal race 

Should find that city unaware, 

Lean Death would smite him face to face, 
And blanch him with its venomed air: 
Or caught by the terrific spell, 

Each thread of memory snapt and cut, 
His soul would shrivel and its shell 

Go rattling like an empty nut. 


It was not always so, but once, 

In days that no man thinks upon, 
Fair voices echoed from its stones, 
The light above it leaped and shone: 
Once there were multitudes of men, 
That built that city in their pride, 
Until its might was made, and then 
They withered age by age and died. 
But now of that prodigious race, 
Three only in an iron tower, 

Set like carved idols face to face, 
Remain the masters of its power; 
And at the city gate a fourth, 
Gigantic and with dreadful eyes, 
Sits looking toward the lightless north, 
Beyond the reach of memories; 
Fast rooted to the lurid floor, 

A bulk that never moves a jot, 

In his pale body dwells no more, 

Or mind, or soul,—an idiot! 
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But sometime in the end those three 
Shall perish and their hands be still, 
And with the master’s touch shall flee 
Their incommunicable skill. 

A stillness absolute as death 

Along the slacking wheels shall lie, 
And, flagging at a single breath, 

The fires shall moulder out and die. 
The roar shall vanish at its height, 
And over that tremendous town 

The silence of eternal night 

Shall gather close and settle down. 
All its grim grandeur, tower and hall, 
Shall be abandoned utterly, 

And into rust and dust shall fall 

From century to century; 

Nor ever living thing shall grow, 

Or trunk of tree, or blade of grass; 
No drop shall fall, no wind shall blow, 
Nor sound of any foot shall pass: 
Alone of its accursed state, 

One thing the hand of Time shall spare, 
For the grim Idiot at the gate 

Is deathless and eternal there. 


Evening 


From upland slopes | see the cows file by, 
Lowing, great-chested, down the homeward trail, 
By dusking fields and meadows shining pale 

With moon-tipped dandelions. Flickering high, 

A peevish night-hawk in the western sky 

Beats up into the lucent solitudes, 

Or drops with griding wing. The stilly woods 
Grow dark and deep and gloom mysteriously. 
Cool night-winds creep, and whisper in mine ear. 
The homely cricket gossips at my feet. 

From far-off pools and wastes of reeds | hear, 
Clear and soft-piped, the chanting frogs break sweet 
In full Pandean chorus. One by one 

Shine out the stars, and the great night comes on. 
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Winter Evening 


To-night the very horses springing by 

Toss gold from whitened nostrils. In a dream 
The streets that narrow to the westward gleam 
Like rows of golden palaces; and high 

From all the crowded chimneys tower and die 
A thousand aureoles. Down in the west 

The brimming plains beneath the sunset rest, 
One burning sea of gold. Soon, soon shall fly 
The glorious vision, and the hours shall feel 

A mightier master; soon from height to height, 
With silence and the sharp unpitying stars, 
Stern creeping frosts, and winds that touch like steel, 
Out of the depth beyond the eastern bars, 
Glittering and still shall come the awful night. 


The Woodcutter’s Hut 


Far up in the wild and wintery hills in the heart of the cliff-broken woods, 
Where the mounded drifts lie soft and deep in the noiseless solitudes, 

The hut of the lonely woodcutter stands, a few rough beams that show 

A blunted peak and a low black line, from the glittering waste of snow. 

In the frost-still dawn from his roof goes up in the windless, motionless air, 
The thin, pink curl of leisurely smoke; through the forest white and bare 

The woodcutter follows his narrow trail, and the morning rings and cracks 
With the rhythmic jet of his sharp-blown breath and the echoing shout of his axe. 
Only the waft of the wind besides, or the stir of some hardy bird— 

The call of the friendly chickadee, or the pat of the nuthatch—is heard; 

Or a rustle comes from a dusky clump, where the busy siskins feed, 

And scatter the dimpled sheet of the snow with the shells of the cedar-seed. 
Day after day the woodcutter toils untiring with axe and wedge, 

Till the jingling teams come up from the road that runs by the valley’s edge, 
With plunging of horses, and hurling of snow,sand many a shouted word, 
And carry away the keen-scented fruit of his cutting, cord upon cord. 

Not the sound of a living foot comes else, not a moving visitant there, 

Save the delicate step of some halting doe, or the sniff of a prowling bear. 
And only the stars are above him at night, and the trees that creak and groan, 
And the frozen, hard-swept mountain-crests with their silent fronts of stone, 
As he watches the sinking glow of his fire and the wavering flames upcaught, 
Cleaning his rifle or mending his moccasins, sleepy and slow of thought. 

Or when the fierce snow comes, with the rising wind, from the grey north-east, 
He lies through the leaguering hours in his bunk like a winter-hidden beast, 
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Or sits on the hard-packed earth, and smokes by his draught-blown guttering fire, 
Without thought or remembrance, hardly awake, and waits for the storm to tire. 
Scarcely he hears from the rock-rimmed heights to the wild ravines below, 

Near and far-off, the limitless wings of the tempest hurl and go 

In roaring gusts that plunge through the cracking forest, and lull, and lift, 

All day without stint and all night long with the sweep of the hissing drift. 

But winter shall pass ere long with its hills of snow and its fettered dreams, 

And the forest shall glimmer with living gold, and chime with the gushing of streams; 
Millions of little points of plants shall prick through its matted floor, 

And the wind-flower lift and uncurl her silken buds by the woodman’s door; 

The sparrow shall see and exult; but lo! as the spring draws gaily on, 

The woodcutter’s hut is empty and bare, and the master that made it is gone. 

He is gone where the gathering of valley men another labour yields, 

To handle the plough, and the harrow, and scythe, in the heat of the summer fields. 
He is gone with his corded arms, and his ruddy face, and his moccasined feet, 

The animal man in his warmth and vigour, sound, and hard, and complete. 

And all summer long, round the lonely hut, the black earth burgeons and breeds, 
Till the spaces are filled with the tall-plumed ferns and the triumphing forest-weeds; 
The thick wild raspberries hem its walls, and, stretching on either hand, 

The red-ribbed stems and the giant-leaves of the sovereign spikenard stand. 

So lonely and silent it is, so withered and warped with the sun and snow, 

You would think it the fruit of some dead man’s toil a hundred years ago; 

And he who finds it suddenly there, as he wanders far and alone, 

Is touched with a sweet and beautiful sense of something tender and gone, 

The sense of a struggling life in the waste, and the mark of a soul’s command, 

The going and coming of vanished feet, the touch of a human hand. 


A Sunset at Les Eboulements 


Broad shadows fall. On all the mountain side 

The scythe-swept fields are silent. Slowly home 

By the long beach the high-piled hay-carts come, 
Splashing the pale salt shallows. Over wide 
Fawn-coloured wastes of mud the slipping tide, 
Round the dun rocks and wattled fisheries, 

Creeps murmuring in. And now by twos and threes, 
O’er the slow spreading pools with clamorous chide, 
Belated crows from strip to strip take flight. 

Soon will the first star shine; yet ere the night 
Reach onward to the pale-green distances, 

The sun’s last shaft beyond the gray sea-floor 

Still dreams upon the Kamouraska shore, 

And the long line of golden villages. 
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To a Millionaire 


The world in gloom and splendour passes by, 
And thou in the midst of it with brows that gleam, 
A creature of that old distorted dream 

That makes the sound of life an evil cry. 

Good men perform just deeds, and brave men die, 
And win not honour such as gold can give, 

While the vain multitudes plod on, and live, 

And serve the curse that pins them down: But | 
Think only of the unnumbered broken hearts, 
The hunger and the mortal strife for bread, 

Old age and youth alike mistaught, misfed, 

By want and rags and homelessness made vile, 
The griefs and hates, and all the meaner parts 
That balance thy one grim misgotten pile. 


A January Morning 


The glittering roofs are still with frost; each worn 
Black chimney builds into the quiet sky 

Its curling pile to crumble silently. 

Far out to westward on the edge of morn, 
The slender misty city towers up-borne 
Glimmer faint rose against the pallid blue; 
And yonder on those northern hills, the hue 
Of amethyst, hang fleeces dull as horn. 

And here behind me come the woodmen’s sleighs 

With shouts and clamorous squeakings; might and main 
Up the steep slope the horses stamp and strain, 

Urged on by hoarse-tongued drivers—cheeks ablaze, 
Iced beards and frozen eyelids—team by team, 

With frost-fringed flanks, and nostrils jetting steam. 
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Winter Uplands 


The frost that stings like fire upon my cheek, 
The loneliness of this forsaken ground, 

The long white drift upon whose powdered peak 
| sit in the great silence as one bound; 

The rippled sheet of snow where the wind blew 
Across the open fields for miles ahead; 

The far-off city towered and roofed in blue 

A tender line upon the western red; 

The stars that singly, then in flocks appear, 
Like jets of silver from the violet dome, 

So wonderful, so many and so near, 

And then the golden moon to light me home— 
The crunching snowshoes and the stinging air, 
And silence, frost and beauty everywhere. 


At the Long Sault: May, 1660 


Under the day-long sun there is life and mirth 
In the working earth, 

And the wonderful moon shines bright 
Through the soft spring night, 

The innocent flowers in the limitless woods are springing 
Far and away 
With the sound and the perfume of May, 

And ever up from the south the happy birds are winging, 
The waters glitter and leap and play 
While the grey hawk soars. 


But far in an open glade of the forest set 
Where the rapid plunges and roars, 
Is a ruined fort with a name that men forget,— 
A shelterless pen 
With its broken palisade, 
Behind it, musket in hand, 
Beyond message or aid 
In this savage heart of the wild, 
Mere youngsters, grown in a moment to men, 
Grim and alert and arrayed, 
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The comrades of Daulac stand. 
Ever before them, night and day, 
The rush and skulk and cry 
Of foes, not men but devils, panting for prey; 
Behind them the sleepless dream 
Of the little frail-walled town, far away by the plunging stream, 
Of maiden and matron and child, 
With ruin and murder impending, and none but they 
To beat back the gathering horror 
Deal death while they may, 
And then die. 


Day and night they have watched while the little plain 
Grew dark with the rush of the foe, but their host 
Broke ever and melted away, with no boast 

But to number their slain; 

And now as the days renew 

Hunger and thirst and care 

Were they never so stout, so true, 

Press at their hearts; but none 

Falters or shrinks or utters a coward word, 

Though each setting sun 

Brings from the pitiless wild new hands to the Iroquois horde, 
And only to them despair. 


Silent, white-faced, again and again 

Charged and hemmed round by furious hands, 
Each for a moment faces them all and stands 

In his little desperate ring; like a tired bull moose 
Whom scores of sleepless wolves, a ravening pack, 
Have chased all night, all day 


Through the snow-laden woods, like famine let loose; 

And he turns at last in his track # 

Against a wall of rock and stands at bay; 

Round him with terrible sinews and teeth of steel 

They charge and recharge; but with many a furious plunge and wheel, 
Hither and thither over the trampled snow, 

He tosses them bleeding and torn; 

Till, driven, and ever to and fro 

Harried, wounded and weary grown, 

His mighty strength gives way 

And all together they fasten upon him and drag him down. 
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So Daulac turned him anew 

With a ringing cry to his men 

In the little raging forest glen, 

And his terrible sword in the twilight whistled and slew. 
And all his comrades stood 

With their backs to the pales, and fought 

Till their strength was done; 

The thews that were only mortal flagged and broke; 
Each struck his last wild stroke, 

And they fell one by one, 

And the world that had seemed so good 

Passed like a dream and was naught. 


And then the great night came 

With the triumph-songs of the foe and the flame 
Of the camp-fires. 

Out of the dark the soft wind woke, 

The song of the rapid rose alway 

And came to the spot where the comrades lay, 
Beyond help or care, 

With none but the red men round them 

To gnash their teeth and stare. 


All night by the foot of the mountain 
The little town lieth at rest, 

The sentries are peacefully pacing; 
And neither from East nor from West 


Is there rumour of death or of danger; 
None dreameth tonight in his bed 
That ruin was near and the heroes 
That met it and stemmed it are dead. 


But afar in the ring of the forest, 
Where the air is so tender with May 
And the waters are wild in the moonlight 
They lie in their silence of clay. 
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The numberless stars out of heaven 
Look down with a pitiful glance; 
And the lilies asleep in the forest 
Are closed like the lilies of France. 
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Horatio Gilbert George Parker 


Horatio Gilbert George Parker (1862-1932) was born near Napanee, Canada West 
into a family which claimed Loyalist descent on his mother’s side. After being 
educated locally, he went to the Ottawa Normal School, taught briefly, and then 
attended Trinity College, Torontc for two years. Ordained as a deacon, he served as 
a curate in Trenton, but owing to poor health, he gave up his career in the Anglican 
church and in 1885 emigrated to Australia. There he worked on the Sydney 
Morning Herald, travelled widely in the South Pacific, and dabbled in drama. In 
1889 he left Australia to pursue his literary career in London. Elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Canada in 1898, he was by 1900 one of the most popular 
writers of the day. 

In 1900 he began another career when he was elected to the British House of 
Commons as the Member of Parliament for Gravesend, a seat he held until 1918. In 
Parliament he actively supported Imperialism, and from 1914 to 1918 he was in 
charge of North American publicity for the British war effort. He also moved in the 
best British society, belonged to its most prestigious clubs, and received its highest 
honours. He was knighted in 1902, created a baronet in 1915, and appointed to the 
Privy Council in 1916. After the War he spent some time in the United States and 
Canada, where he received honorary doctorates from Toronto, McGill, and Laval. 
He died in England in 1932, but he was buried near his birthplace on the Bay of 
Quinte. 

Although he later wrote books about the British Isles, Egypt, and South Africa, 
Parker first gained his reputation as an author from his novels and short stories 
about the Canadian North-West and Quebeé. He published Pierre and His People. 
Tales of the Far North, Ais first volume of short stories about the North-West, in 
1892. “The Lake of the Great Slave,’’ the story reprinted here, is taken from An 
Adventurer of the North (7895), another volume of short stories set in the 
Northwest.' In “The Lake of the Great Slave,’’ the half-breed Pierre, the chief 
character in both volumes, tells a “legend” or a “history” about events which 
occurred at Great Slave Lake in the seventeenth century. In Northern Lights (7909) 
and The World for Sale (7976), Parker wrote stories set in more modern times 
about this area and thus added Mounties to his cast of Indian, white, and Métis 
characters. 

Parker wrote about the Canadian West in fiction at a time when he had little 
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personal experience of it, few people had been there, and fewer still had written 
about it. When he wrote about Quebec, however, he had both first-hand experience 
of the province and many literary and historical books about it to refer to as 
sources. Thus, on the whole, his stories about Quebec are more geographically and 
historically accurate than his ones about the North-West. Beginning with The Trail 
of the Sword (7894), Parker wrote a series of stories set in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century New France. Among the best Rnown are The Seats of the 
Mighty (7896) about the fall of New France and The Power and the Glory (7925) 
about the colonization activities of Frontenac and Lasalle. Another novel set in 
Quebec is When Valmond Came to Pontiac (7895), A/though it was once dismissed 
as “the silliest of all tales”* about the province, this story, in which the chief 
character is a young Frenchman who impersonates the ‘‘lost’’ son of Napoleon and 
who turns out to be the “lost Napoleon,”’ is far more appealing today than Parker’s 
other Quebec novels. In fact, Parker’s weaknesses as a writer of fiction are revealed 
most clearly in his costume dramas set during the ancien régime. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century and the first decades of the 
twentieth, Parker was both a very popular and a highly respected writer of fiction. 
The handsome twenty-three volume edition of his Works published by Scribner’s 
between 1912 and 1923 indicates the popularity his fiction enjoyed and the respect 
in which his name was held. Even today The Seats of the Mighty /s sti// in print.? 
But his achievements as a writer of fiction seem much less important now than they 
once did, and his lack of skill in the genre is much more obvious. Although his 
wooden characters, his sensational and sentimental events, and his surprise endings 
can be attributed to the fact that he was writing popular melodrama, in his hands 
these conventions often become ludicrous parodies of the motifs of melodrama 
itself. When he does manage to hold in check these conventions and to find a 
suitable narrative structure, however, his stories usually work. In “The Lake of the 
Great Slave,”’ for example, the theme of sacrifice controls the sensationalism of the 
sacrifice itself and the structure of the story within the story adds both realism and 
mystery to Pierre’s “history” or “legend.” 


Footnotes 


'-Gilbert Parker, An Adventurer of the North (London: Methuen, 1895). “The Lake of the 
Great Slave”’ is reprinted here from this edition. 

2-Carleton Stanley, “Sir Gilbert Parker,” in Dictionary of National Biography (7931-1940), 
Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee, eds. (Boston: Hall, 1966), p. 6717. 

3-Parker, The Seats of the Mighty, Edited with an Introduction by Elizabeth Waterston 
(Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1971). 
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The Lake of the Great Slave 


When Tybalt the tale-gatherer asked why it was so called, Pierre said: ‘Because of 
the Great Slave;” and then paused. 

Tybalt did not hurry Pierre, knowing his whims. If he wished to tell, he would in 
his own time; if not, nothing could draw it from him. It was nearly an hour before 
Pierre eased off from the puzzle he was solving with bits of paper and obliged 
Tybalt. He began as if they had been speaking the moment before: 

“They have said it is legend, but | know better. | have seen the records of the 
Company, and it is all there. | was at Fort O’Glory once, and in a box two hundred 
years old the factor and | found it. There were other papers, and some of them had 
large red seals, and a name scrawled along the end of the page.” 

Pierre shook his head, as if in contented musing. He was a born story-teller. 
Tybalt was aching with interest, for he scented a thing of note. 

“How did any of those papers, signed with a scrawl, begin?’’ he asked. 

“ “To our dearly-beloved,’ or something like that,’’ answered Pierre. ‘There were 
letters also. Two of them were full of harsh words, and these were signed with the 
scrawl.” 

“What was that scrawl?’’ asked Tybalt. 

Pierre stooped to the sand, and wrote two words with his finger. “‘Like that,’ he 
answered. 

Tybalt looked intently for an instant, and then drew a long breath. ‘‘Charles 
Rex,” he said, hardly above his breath. 

Pierre gave him a suggestive sidelong glance. “That name was droll, eh?” 

Tybalt’s blood was tingling with the joy of discovery. “It is a great name,” he 
said shortly. 

“The Slave was great—the Indians said so at the last.” 

“But that was not the name of the Slave?”’ 

“Mais non. Who said so? Charles Rex—like that! was the man who wrote the 
letters. 

“To the Great Slave?” 

Pierre made a gesture of impatience. “Very sure.” 

“Where are those letters now?” 

“With the Governor of the Company.” 

Tybalt cut the tobacco for his pipe savagely. 

“You'd have liked one of those papers?” asked Pierre provokingly. 

“Id give five hundred dollars for one!” broke out Tybalt. 

Pierre lifted his eyebrows. “‘T’sh, what’s the good of five hundred dollars up 
here? What would you do with a letter like that?” 

Tybalt laughed with a touch of irony, for Pierre was clearly “rubbing it in.” 

“Perhaps for a book?” gently asked Pierre. 


“Yes, if you like.” 
It isa pity. But there is a way.” 
“How?” 


“Put me in the book. Then—” 
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“How does that touch the case?” 

Pierre shrugged a shoulder gently, for he thought Tybalt was unusually obtuse. 
Tybalt thought so himself before the episode ended. 

“Go on,” he said, with clouded brow, but interested eye. Then, as if with sudden 
thought: ‘“‘To whom were the letters addressed, Pierre?” 

“Wait!” was the reply. “One letter said: ‘Good cousin, We are evermore glad to 
have thee and thy most excelling mistress near us. So, fail us not at our cheerful 
doings, yonder at Highgate.’ Another—a year after—said: ‘Cousin, for the sweeten- 
ing of our mind, get thee gone into some distant corner of our pasturage—the 
farthest doth please us most. We would not have thee on foreign ground, for we 
bear no ill-will to our brother princes, and yet we would not have thee near our 
garden of good loyal souls, for thou hast a rebel heart and a tongue of divers 
tunes—thou lovest not the good old song of duty to thy prince. Obeying us, thy 
lady shall keep thine estates untouched; failing obedience, thou wilt make more 
than thy prince unhappy. Fare thee well.’ That was the way of two letters,” said 
Pierre. 

“How do you remember so?” 

Pierre shrugged a shoulder again. “‘It is easy with things like that.” 

“But word for word?” 

“| learned it word for word.” 

“Now for the story of the Lake—if you won’t tell me the name of the man.” 

“The name afterwards—perhaps. Well, he came to that farthest corner of the 
pasturage, to the Hudson’s Bay country, two hundred years ago. What do you 
think? Was he so sick of all, that he would go so far he could never get back? Maybe 
those ‘cheerful doings’ at Highgate, eh? And the lady—who can tell?” 

Tybalt seized Pierre’s arm. ‘““You know more. Damnation, can’t you see I’m on 
needles to hear? Was there anything in the letters about the lady? Anything more 
than you’ve told?” 

Pierre liked no man’s hand on him. He glanced down at the eager fingers, and 
said coldly: 

“You are a great man; you can tell a story in many ways, but | in one way alone, 
and that is my way—mais oui!” 

“Very well, take your own time.” 

“Bien. | got the story from two heads. If you hear a thing like that from Indians, 
you Call it ‘legend’; if from the Company’s papers, you call it ‘history.’ Well, in this 
there is not much difference. The papers tell precise the facts; the legend gives the 
feeling, is more true. How can you judge the facts if you don’t know the feeling? 
No! what is bad turns good sometimes, when you know the how, the feeling, the 
place. Well, this story of the Great Slave—eh? ... There is a race of Indians in the 
far north who have hair so brown like yours, m’sieu’, and eyes no darker. It is said 
they are of those that lived at the Pole, before the sea swamped the Isthmus, and 
swallowed up so many islands. So. In those days the fair race came to the south for 
the first time, that is, far below the Circle. They had their women with them. | have 
seen those of to-day: fine and tall, with breasts like apples, and a cheek to tempt a 
man like you, m’sieu’; no grease in the hair—no, M’sieu’ Tybalt!” 
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Tybalt sat moveless under the obvious irony, but his eyes were fixed intently on 
Pierre, his mind ever travelling far ahead of the tale. 

“Alors: the ‘good cousin’ of Charles Rex, he made a journey with two men to 
the Far-off Metal River, and one day this tribe from the north come on his camp. It 
was summer, and they were camping in the Valley of the Young Moon, more sweet, 
they say, than any in the north. The Indians cornered them. There was a fight, and 
one of the Company’s men was killed, and five of the other. But when the king of 
the people of the Pole saw that the great man was fair of face, he called for the 
fight to stop. 

“There was a big talk all by signs, and the king said for the great man to come 
and be one with them, for they liked his fair face—their forefathers were fair like 
him. He should have the noblest of their women for his wife, and be a prince among 
them. He would not go: so they drew away again and fought. A stone-axe brought 
the great man to the ground. He was stunned, not killed. Then the other man gave 
up, and said he would be one of them if they would take him. They would have 
killed him but for one of their women. She said that he should live to tell them 
tales of the south country and the strange people, when they came again to their 
camp-fires. So they let him live, and he was one of them. But the chief man, 
because he was stubborn and scorned them, and had killed the son of their king in 
the fight, they made a slave, and carried him north a captive, till they came to this 
lake—the Lake of the Great Slave. 

“In all ways they tried him, but he would not yield, neither to wear their dress 
nor to worship their gods. He was robbed of his clothes, of his gold-handled dagger, 
his belt of silk and silver, his carbine with rich chasing, and all, and he was among 
them almost naked,—it was summer, as | said,—yet defying them. He was taller by a 
head than any of them, and his white skin rippled in the sun like soft steel.” 

Tybalt was inclined to ask Pierre how he knew all this, but he held his peace. 
Pierre, as if divining his thoughts, continued: 

“You ask how I know these things. Very good: there are the legends, and there 
were the papers of the Company. The Indians tried every way, but it was no use; he 
would have nothing to say to them. At last they came to this lake. Now something 
great occurred. The woman who had been the wife of the king’s dead son, her heart 
went out in love of the Great Slave; but he never looked at her. One day there were 
great sports, for it was the feast of the Red Star. The young men did feats of 
strength, here on this ground where we sit. The king’s wife called out for the Great 
Slave to measure strength with them all. He would not stir. The king commanded 
him; still he would not, but stood among them silent and looking far away over 
their heads. At last, two young men of good height and bone threw arrows at his 
bare breast. The blood came in spots. Then he gave a cry through his beard, and was 
on them like a lion. He caught them, one in each arm, swung them from the 
ground, and brought their heads together with a crash, breaking their skulls, and 
dropped them at his feet. Catching up a long spear, he waited for the rest. But they 
did not come, for, with a loud voice, the king told them to fall back, and went and 
felt the bodies of the men. One of them was dead; the other was his second son—he 
would live. 
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‘It is a great deed,’ said the king, ‘for these were no children, but strong men.’ 

“Then again he offered the Great Slave women to marry, and fifty tents of 
deerskin for the making of a village. But the Great Slave said no, and asked to be 
sent back to Fort O’Glory. 

“The king refused. But that night, as he slept in his tent, the girl-widow came to 
him, waked him, and told him to follow her. He came forth, and she led him softly 
through the silent camp to that wood which we see over there. He told her she need 
not go on. Without a word, she reached over and kissed him on the breast. Then he 
understood. He told her that she could not come with him, for there was that lady 
in England—his wife, eh? But never mind, that will come. He was too great to save 
his life, or be free at the price. Some are born that way. They have their own 
commandments, and they keep them. 

“He told her that she must go back. She gave a little cry, and sank down at his 
feet, saying that her life would be in danger if she went back. 

“Then he told her to come, for it was in his mind to bring her to Fort O’Glory, 
where she could marry an Indian there. But now she would not go with him, and 
turned towards the village. A woman is a strange creature—yes, like that! He refused 
to go and leave her. She was in danger, and he would share it, whatever it might be. 
So, though she prayed him not, he went back with her; and when she saw that he 
would go in spite of all, she was glad: which is like a woman. 

“When he entered the tent again, he guessed her danger, for he stepped over the 
bodies of two dead men. She had killed them. As she turned at the door to go to 
her own tent, another woman faced her. It was the wife of the king, who had 
suspected, and had now found out. Who can tell what it was? Jealousy, perhaps. 
The Great Slave could tell, maybe, if he could speak, for a man always knows when 
a woman sets him high. Anyhow, that was the way it stood. In a moment the girl 
was marched back to her tent, and all the camp heard a wicked lie of the widow of 
the king’s son. 

“To it there was an end after the way of their laws. The woman should die by 
fire, and the man, as the king might will. So there was a great gathering in the place 
where we are, and the king sat against that big white stone, which is now as it was 
then. Silence was called, and they brought the girl-widow forth. The king spoke: 

“ “Thou who hadst a prince for thy husband, didst go in the night to the tent of 
the slave who killed thy husband; whereby thou also becamest a slave, and didst 
shame the greatness which was given thee. Thou shalt die, as has been set in our 
law.’ 

“The girl-widow rose, and spoke. ‘I did not know, O king, that he whom thou 
mad’st a slave slew my husband, the prince of our people and thy son. That was not 
told me. But had | known it, still would | have set him free, for thy son was killed 
in fair battle, and this man deserves not slavery or torture. | did seek the tent of the 
Great Slave, and it was to set him free—no more. For that did | go, and, for the rest, 
my soul is open to the Spirit Who Sees. | have done naught, and never did, nor ever 
will, that might shame a king, or the daughter of a king, or the wife of a king, or a 
woman. If to set a great captive free is death for me, then am | ready. | will answer 
all pure women in the far Camp of the Great Fires without fear. There is no more, 
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O king, that | may say, but this: she who dies by fire, being of noble blood, may 
choose who shall light the faggots—is it not so?’ 

“Then the king replied: ‘It is so. Such is our law.’ 

“There was counselling between the king and his oldest men, and so long were 
they handing the matter back and forth that it looked as if she might go free. But 
the king’s wife, seeing, came and spoke to the king and the others, crying out for 
the honour of her dead son; so that in a moment of anger they all cried out for 
death. 

“When the king said again to the girl that she must die by fire, she answered: ‘It 
is as the gods will. But it is so, as | said, that | may choose who shall light the fires?’ 

“The king answered yes, and asked her whom she chose. She pointed towards 
the Great Slave. And all, even the king and his councillors, wondered, for they 
knew little of the heart of women. What is a man with a matter like that? 
Nothing—nothing at all. They would have set this for punishment: that she should 
ask for it was beyond them. Yes, even the king’s wife—it was beyond her. But the 
girl herself, see you, was it not this way?—If she died by the hand of him she loved, 
then it would be easy, for she could forget the pain, in the thought that his heart 
would ache for her, and that at the very last he might care, and she should see it. 
She was great in her way also—that girl, two hundred years ago. 

“Alors, they led her a little distance off,—there is the spot, where you see the 
ground heave a little, and the Great Slave was brought up. The king told him why 
the girl was to die. He went like stone, looking, looking at them. He knew that the 
girl’s heart was like a little child’s, and the shame and cruelty of the thing froze him 
silent for a minute, and the colour flew from his face to here and there on his body, 
as a flame on marble. The cords began to beat and throb in his neck and on his 
forehead, and his eyes gave out fire like flint on an arrow-head. 

“Then he began to talk. He could not say much, for he knew so little of their 
language. But it was ‘No!’ every other word. ‘No—no—no—no!’ the words ringing 
from his chest. ‘She is good!’ he said. ‘The other—no!’ and he made a motion with 
his hand. ‘She must not die—no! Evil? It is a lie! I will kill each man that says it, 
one by one, if he dares come forth. She tried to save me—well?’ Then he made them 
know that he was of high place in a far country, and that a man like him would not 
tell a lie. That pleased the king, for he was proud, and he saw that the Slave was of 
better stuff than himself. Besides, the king was a brave man, and he had strength, 
and more than once he had laid his hand on the chest of the other, as one might on 
a grand animal. Perhaps, even then, they might have spared the girl was it not for 
the queen. She would not hear of it. Then they tried the Great Slave, and he was 
found guilty. The queen sent him word to beg for pardon. So he stood out and 
spoke to the queen. She sat up straight, with pride in her eyes, for was it not a great 
prince, as she thought, asking? But a cloud fell on her face, for he begged the girl’s 
life. Since there must be death, let him die, and die by fire in her place! It was then 
two women cried out: the poor girl for joy—not at the thought that her life would 
be saved, but because she thought the man loved her now, or he would not offer to 
die for her; and the queen for hate, because she thought the same. You can guess 
the rest: they were both to die, though the king was sorry for the man. 
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“The king’s speaker stood out and asked them if they had anything to say. The 
girl stepped forward, her face without any fear, but a kind of noble pride in it, and 
said: ‘l am ready, O king.’ 

“The Great Slave bowed his head, and was thinking much. They asked him 
again, and he waved his hand at them. The king spoke up in anger, and then he 
smiled and said: ‘O king, | am not ready; if | die, | die.’ Then he fell to thinking 
again. But once more the king spoke: ‘Thou shalt surely die, but not by fire, nor 
now; nor till we have come to our great camp in our own country. There thou shalt 
die. But the woman shall die at the going down of the sun. She shall die by fire, and 
thou shalt light the faggots for the burning.’ 

“The Great Slave said he would not do it, not though he should die a hundred 
deaths. Then the king said that it was the woman’s right to choose who should start 
the fire, and he had given his word, which should not be broken. 

“When the Great Slave heard this he was wild for a little, and then he guessed 
altogether what was in the girl’s mind. Was not this the true thing in her, the very 
truest? Mais oui! That was what she wished—to die by his hand rather than by any 
other; and something troubled his breast, and a cloud came in his eyes, so that for a 
moment he could not see. He looked at the girl, so serious, eye to eye. Perhaps she 
understood. So, after a time, he got calm as the farthest light in the sky, his face 
shining among them all with a look none could read. He sat down, and wrote upon 
pieces of bark with a spear-point—those bits of bark | have seen also at Fort 
O’Glory. He pierced them through with dried strings of the slippery-elm tree, and 
with the king’s consent gave them to the Company’s man, who had become one of 
the people, telling him, if ever he was free, or could send them to the Company, he 
must do so. The man promised, and shame came upon him that he had let the other 
suffer alone; and he said he was willing to fight and die if the Great Slave gave the 
word. But he would not; and he urged that it was right for the man to save his life. 
For himself, no. It could never be; and if he must die, he must die. 

“You see, a great man must always live alone and die alone, when there are only 
such people about him. So, now that the letters were written, he sat upon the 
ground and thought, looking often towards the girl, who was placed apart, with 
guards near. The king sat thinking also. He could not guess why the Great Slave 
should give the letters now, since he was not yet to die, nor could the Company’s 
man show a reason when the king asked him. So the king waited, and told the 
guards to see that the Great Slave did not kill himself. 

“But the queen wanted the death of the girl, and was glad beyond telling that 
the Slave must light the faggots. She was glad when she saw the young braves bring 
a long sapling from the forest, and, digging a hole, put it stoutly in the ground, and 
fetch wood, and heap it about. 

“The Great Slave noted that the bark of the sapling had not been stripped, and 
more than once he measured, with his eye, the space between the stake and the 
shores of the Lake; he did this most private, so that no one saw but the girl. 

“At last the time was come. The Lake was all rose and gold out there in the 
west, and the water so still—so still. The cool, moist scent of the leaves and grass 
came out from the woods and up from the plain, and the world was so full of 
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content that a man’s heart could cry out, even as now, while we look—eh, is it not 
good? See the deer drinking on the other shore there!” 

Suddenly he became silent, as if he had forgotten the story altogether. Tybalt 
was impatient, but he did not speak. He took a twig, and in the sand he wrote 
“Charles Rex.”’ Pierre glanced down and saw it. 

“There was beating of the little drums,” he contined, ‘‘and the crying of the 
king’s speaker; and soon all was ready, and the people gathered at a distance, and 
the king and the queen, and the chief men nearer; and the girl was brought forth. 

“As they led her past the Great Slave, she looked into his eyes, and afterwards 
her heart was glad, for she knew that at the last he would be near her, and that his 
hand should light the fires. Two men tied her to the stake. Then the king’s man 
cried out again, telling of her crime, and calling for her death. The Great Slave was 
brought near. No one knew that the palms of his hands had been rubbed in the sand 
for a purpose. When he was brought beside the stake, a torch was given him by his 
guards. He looked at the girl, and she smiled at him, and said: ‘Good-bye. Forgive. | 
die not afraid, and happy.’ 

“He did not answer, but stooped and lit the sticks here and there. All at once he 
snatched a burning stick, and it and the torch he thrust, like lightning, in the faces 
of his guards, blinding them. Then he sprang to the stake, and, with a huge pull, 
tore it from the ground, girl and all, and rushed to the shore of the Lake, with her 
tied so in his arms. 

“He had been so swift that, at first, no one stirred. He reached the shore, rushed 
into the water, dragging a boat out with one hand as he did so, and, putting the girl 
in, seized a paddle and was away with a start. A few strokes, and then he stopped, 
picked up a hatchet that was in the boat with many spears, and freed the girl. Then 
he paddled on, trusting, with a small hope, that through his great strength he could 
keep ahead till darkness came, and then, in the gloom, they might escape. The girl 
also seized an oar, and the canoe—the king’s own canoe—came on like a swallow. 

“But the tribe was after them in fifty canoes, some coming straight along, some 
spreading out to close in later. It was no equal game, for these people were so quick 
and strong with the oars, and they were a hundred or more to two. There could be 
but one end. It was what the Great Slave had looked for: to fight till the last 
breath. He should fight for the woman who had risked all for him—just a common 
woman of the north, but it seemed good to lose his life for her; and she would be 
happy to die with him. 

“So they stood side by side when the spears and arrows fell round them, and 
they gave death and wounds for wounds in their own bodies. When, at last, the 
Indians climbed into the canoe, the Great Slave was dead of many wounds, and the 
woman, all gashed, lay with her lips to his wet, red cheek. She smiled as they 
dragged her away; and her soul hurried after his to the Camp of the Great Fires.” 

It was long before Tybalt spoke, but at last he said: “If | could but tell it as you 
have told it to me, Pierre!” 

Pierre answered: ‘‘Tell it with your tongue, and this shall be nothing to it, for 
what am 1? What English have |, a gipsy of the snows? But do not write it, mais 
non! Writing wanders from the matter. The eyes, and the tongue, and the time, that 
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is the thing. But in a book!—it will sound all cold and thin. It is for the north, for 
the camp fire, for the big talk before a man rolls into his blanket, and is at peace. 
No! no writing, monsieur. Speak it everywhere with your tongue.” 

“And so | would, were my tongue as yours. Pierre, tell me more about the letters 
at Fort O’Glory. You know his name—what was it?”’ 

“You said five hundred dollars for one of those letters. Is it not?” 

“Yes.” Tybalt had a new hope. 

‘T’sh! What do | want of five hundred dollars! But, here, answer me a question: 
Was the lady—his wife, she that was left in England—a good woman? Answer me 
out of your own sense, and from my story. If you say right you shall have a 
letter—one that | have by me.” 

Tybalt’s heart leapt into his throat. After a little he said huskily: “She was a 
good woman—he believed her that, and so shall |.” 

“You think he could not have been so great unless, eh? And that ‘Charles Rex,’ 
what of him?” 

“What good can it do to call him bad now?” 

Without a word, Pierre drew from a leather wallet a letter, and, by the light of 
the fast-setting sun, Tybalt read it, then read it again, and yet again. 

“Poor soul! poor lady!” he said. “Was ever such another letter written to any 
man? And it came too late; this, with the king’s recall, came too late!” 

“So—so. He died out there where that wild duck flies—a Great Slave. Years after, 
the Company’s man brought word of all.” 

Tybalt was looking at the name on the outside of the letter. 

“How do they call that name?” asked Pierre. “It is like none I’ve seen—no.”’ 

Tybalt shook his head sorrowfully, and did not answer. 
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Duncan Campbell Scott 


The son of a Methodist minister, Duncan Campbell Scott (1862-1947) was born in 
Ottawa, Canada West. After growing up in small towns in eastern Ontario and 
Quebec and attending Stanstead College, he returned to Ottawa in 1879 to work as 
a clerk in the Department of Indian Affairs. In 1913 he became Deputy Superin- 
tendent General of this department, a post he held until his retirement in 1932. 
After his retirement Scott continued to live in Ottawa, although he made several 
extended trips to Europe. He died in Ottawa in 1947. 

Despite his distinguished career in the Civil Service, Scott is best Rnown as a 
writer, In his “Memoir” of Duncan Campbell Scott, E.K. Brown records Scott’s 
explanation of the beginning of this career: ‘ ‘It never occurred to me... to write 
a line of prose or poetry until | was about twenty-five—and after | had met Archi- 
bald Lampman.’’’' Scott met Lampman shortly after the latter’s arrival in Ottawa 
in 1883. The two became good friends, and with Lampman’s encouragement, Scott 
began writing poetry. His early. poetry was first published in periodicals; two 
poems, one of them “‘At the Cedars,”’ were also published in William Douw Light- 
hall’s anthology of Canadian poetry, Songs of the Great Dominion (7889). The 
Magic House and Other Poems, his first volume of poetry, which included a slightly 
altered version of “At the Cedars,” appeared in 1893.* In the following years, he 
published several more volumes of poetry: Labor and the Angel (7898);? New 
World Lyrics and Ballads (7905);* Via Borealis (7906);* Lundy’s Lane and Other 
Poems (1916), °and Beauty and Life (7927).’ 

In 1926 Scott collected most of his poems and republished them with some new 
ones in The Poems of Duncan Campbell Scott.8 He made a few changes in his 
previously published poems, but he did not dtter them substantially. He did, how- 
ever, “arrange them in an order more inward, more essential than that of chrono- 
logy.”’? Poems about his daughter, who died suddenly in France in 1907 and whom 
Scott mourned deeply, stand, for instance, at the centre of the volume. Scott’s last 
poems were published in The Green Cloister (7935),'° a volume of poetry dedicated 
to his second wife, Elise Aylen, whom he had married in 1931, and in The Circle of 
Affection (1947). This collection of poems, short stories, and essays contained 
“Poetry and Progress,” Scott’s presidential address to the Royal Society of Canada 
in 1922. The selection of Scott’s poems reprinted here is arranged in the order in 
which they were first published in volume form, the version of each poem used is 
that in the volume in which it first appeared. ‘Poetry and Progress”’ is reprinted 
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from the Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada.'! Obvious 
printing errors in the text of both the poetry and the speech have been corrected. 

Scott’s knowledge of Indian life and of the northern wilderness are apparent in 
his poetry. It also shows, however, his knowledge of music and painting. Scott's 
first wife, who died in 1929, was Belle Warner Botsford of Boston, a professional 
violinist whom he had met when he was her accompanist at a recital she gave in 
Ottawa. His friends included the painters Clarence Gagnon and Edmund Morris. As 
a result of these diverse interests, a selection of Scott’s poetry can represent a wide 
range of style and subject matter. Northrop Frye says of Scott, in fact, that: 


on the one hand he had the world of urbane and civilized values; on the other, the 
Quebec forest with its Indians and lonely trappers. He could write a poem on Debusy 
and a poem ona squaw feeding her child with her own flesh; he was at once primitive 
and pre-Raphaelite, a recluse of the study and a recluse of the forest. Not since 
Anglo-Saxon times, it seems to me, has there been the same uneasy conflict between 
elemental bleakness and the hectic flush of a late and weary civilization that there has 
been in Canadian poetry and painting of the period from Confederation to the 
depression, 12 


Scott had other literary interests as well. He collaborated with Lampman and 
Campbell on “At the Mermaid Inn,” and after Lampman died, he edited several 
volumes of his friend’s poetry and wrote articles on his life. He and Pelham Edgar 
edited the Makers of Canada series; Scott himself wrote the biography of John 
Graves Simcoe for it. Later he wrote a biography of the painter Walter /. Phipps, 
and he also tried his hand at drama and fiction. Pierre, a one-act play, was per- 
formed at the opening of the Ottawa Little Theatre in 1923. A typescript of an 
unpublished novel is held by the University of Toronto Library. He published two 
volumes of short stories, In the Village of Viger (7896) and The Witching of Elspie 
(1923); others were published in The Green Cloister. “The Witching of Elspie”’ is 
characteristic of many of Scott’s short stories in that it is set in rural Quebec, uses a 
popular French-Canadian legend, that of the \oup-garou, and includes motifs of 
violence and madness. It is reprinted here from The Witching of Elspie.'? 
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At the Cedars 


You had two girls—Baptiste— 
One is Virginie— 

Hold hard—Baptiste! 

Listen to me. 


The whole drive was jammed 

In that bend at the Cedars, 

The rapids were dammed 

With the logs tight rammed 

And crammed; you might know 
The Devil had clinched them below. 


We worked three days—not a budge, 
‘She’s as tight as a wedge, on the ledge,’ 
Says our foreman; 

‘Mon Dieu! boys, look here, 

We must get this thing clear.’ 


He cursed at the men 
And we went for it then; 
With our cant-dogs arow, 
We just gave he-yo-ho; 
When she gave a big shove 
From above. 


The gang yelled and tore 
For the shore, 

The logs gave a grind 

Like a wolf’s jaws behind, 
And as quick as a flash, 
With a shove and a crash, 
They were down in a mash, 
But | and ten more, 

All but Isaac Dufour, 

Were ashore. 


He leaped on a log in the front of the rush, 
And shot out from the bind 
While the jam roared behind; 
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As he floated along 

He balanced his pole 

And tossed us a song. 

But just as we cheered, 

Up darted a log from the bottom, 


Leaped thirty feet square and fair, 


And came down on his own. 


He went up like a block 
With the shock, 

And when he was there 

In the air, 

Kissed his hand 

To the land; 

When he dropped 

My heart stopped, 

For the first logs had caught him 
And crushed him; 

When he rose in his place 
There was blood on his face. 


There were some girls, Baptiste, 
Picking berries on the hillside, 
Where the river curls, Baptiste, 
You know—on the still side 
One was down by the water, 
She saw Isaac 

Fall back. 


She did not scream, Baptiste, 
She launched her canoe; 

It did seem, Baptiste, 

That she wanted to die too, 
For before you could think 
The birch cracked like a shell 
In that rush of hell, 

And | saw them both sink— 


Baptiste! — 

He had two girls, 

One is Virginie, 

What God calls the other 
Is not known to me. 
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The Onondaga Madonna 


She stands full-throated and with careless pose, 
This woman of a weird and waning race, 

The tragic savage lurking in her face, 

Where all her pagan passion burns and glows; 
Her blood is mingled with her ancient foes, 
And thrills with war and wildness in her veins; 
Her rebel lips are dabbled with the stains 

Of feuds and forays and her father’s woes. 


And closer in the shawl about her breast, 

The latest promise of her nation’s doom, 
Paler than she her baby clings and lies, 

The primal warrior gleaming from his eyes; 
He sulks, and burdened with his infant gloom, 
He draws his heavy brows and will not rest. 


The Piper Of Arll 


There was in Arll a littie cove 

Where the salt wind came cool and free: 
A foamy beach that one would love, 

If he were longing for the sea. 


A brook hung sparkling on the hill, 
The hill swept far to ring the bay; 
The bay was faithful, wild or still, 
To the heart of the ocean far away. 


There were three pines above the comb 
That, when the sun flared and went down, 
Grew like three warriors reaving home 
The plunder of a burning town. 


A piper lived within the grove, 

Tending the pasture of his sheep; 

His heart was swayed with faithful love, 

From the springs of God’s ocean clear and deep. 


Bor, 


And there a ship one evening stood, 
Where ship had never stood before; 
A pennon bickered red as blood, 
An angel glimmered at the prore. 


About the coming on of dew, 

The sails burned rosy, and the spars 
Were gold, and all the tackle grew 
Alive with ruby-hearted stars. 


The piper heard an outland tongue, 
With music in the cadenced fall; 

And when the fairy lights were hung, 
The sailors gathered one and all, 


And leaning on the gunwales dark, 
Crusted with shells and dashed with foam, 
With all the dreaming hills to hark, 

They sang their longing songs of home. 


When the sweet airs had fled away, 
The piper, with a gentle breath, 
Moulded a tranquil melody 

Of lonely love and longed-for death. 


When the fair sound began to lull, 
From out the fireflies and the dew, 
A silence held the shadowy hull, 
Until the eerie tune was through. 


Then from the dark and dreamy deck 
An alien song began to thrill; 

It mingled with the drumming beck, 
And stirred the braird upon the hill. 


Beneath the stars each sent to each 

A message tender, till at last 

The piper slept upon the beach, 

The sailors slumbered round the mast. 


Still as a dream till nearly dawn, 
The ship was bosomed on the tide; 
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The streamlet, murmuring on and on, 
Bore the sweet water to her side. 


Then shaking out her lawny sails, 
Forth on the misty sea she crept; 
She left the dawning of the dales, 
Yet in his cloak the piper slept. 


And when he woke he saw the ship, 
Limned black against the crimson sun; 
Then from the disc he saw her slip, 
A wraith of shadow—she was gone. 


He threw his mantle on the beach, 
He went apart like one distraught, 


His lips were moved—his desperate speech 


Stormed his inviolable thought. 


He broke his human-throated reed, 
And threw it in the idle rill; 
But when his passion had its mead, 
He found it in the eddy still. 


He mended well the patient flue, 
Again he tried its varied stops; 

The closures answered right and true, 
And starting out in piercing drops, 


A melody began to drip 

That mingled with a ghostly thrill 
The vision-spirit of the ship, 

The secret of his broken will. 


Beneath the pines he piped and swayed, 
Master of passion and of power; 

He was his soul and what he played, 
Immortal for a happy hour. 


He, singing into nature’s heart, 
Guiding his will by the world’s will, 
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With deep, unconscious, childlike art 
Had sung his soul out and was still. 


And then at evening came the bark 
That stirred his dreaming heart’s desire; 
It burned slow lights along the dark 
That died in glooms of crimson fire. 


The sailors launched a sombre boat, 
And bent with music at the oars; 

The rhythm throbbing every throat, 
And lapsing round the liquid shores, 


Was that true tune the piper sent, 
Unto the wave-worn mariners, 

When with the beck and ripple blent 
He heard that outland song of theirs. 


Silent they rowed him, dip and drip, 
The oars beat out an exequy, 

They laid him down within the ship, 
They loosed a rocket to the sky. 


It broke in many a crimson sphere 
That grew to gold and floated far, 
And left the sudden shore-line clear, 
With one slow-changing, drifting star. 


Then out they shook the magic sails, 

That charmed the wind in other seas, 
From where the west line pearls and pales, 
They waited for a ruffling breeze. 


But in the world there was no stir, 

The cordage slacked with never a creak, 
They heard the flame begin to purr 
Within the lantern at the peak. 


They could not cry, they could not move, 
They felt the lure from the charmed sea; 
They could not think of home or love 

Or any pleasant land to be. 
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They felt the vessel dip and trim, 

And settle down from list to list; 
They saw the sea-plain heave and swim 
As gently as a rising mist. 


And down so slowly, down and down, 
Rivet by rivet, plank by plank; 

A little flood of ocean flown 

Across the deck, she sank and sank. 


From knee to breast the water wore, 
It crept and crept; ere they were ware 
Gone was the angel at the prore, 
They felt the water float their hair. 


They saw the salt plain spark and shine, 
They threw their faces to the sky; 
Beneath a deepening film of brine 
They saw the star-flash blur and die. 


She sank and sank by yard and mast, 
Sank down the shimmering gradual dark; 
A little drooping pennon last 

Showed like the black fin of a shark. 


And down she sank till, keeled in sand, 
She rested safely balanced true, 

With all her upward gazing band, 

The piper and the dreaming crew. 


And there, unmarked of any chart, 
In unrecorded deeps they lie, 
Empearled within the purple heart 
Of the great sea for aye and aye. 


Their eyes are ruby in the green 

Long shaft of sun that spreads and rays, 
And upward with a wizard sheen 

A fan of sea-light leaps and plays. 


Tendriis of or and azure creep, 
And globes of amber light are rolled, 
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And in the gloaming of the deep 
Their eyes are starry pits of gold. 


And sometimes in the liquid night 
The hull is changed, a solid gem, 
That glows with a soft stony light, 
The lost prince of a diadem. 


And at the keel a vine is quick, 

That spreads its bines and works and weaves 
O’er all the timbers veining thick 

A plenitude of silver leaves. 


The Forsaken 


Once in the winter 

Out ona lake 

In the heart of the north-land, 
Far from the Fort 

And far from the hunters, 
A Chippewa woman 

With her sick baby, 
Crouched in the last hours 
Of a great storm. 

Frozen and hungry, 

She fished through the ice 
With a line of the twisted 
Bark of the cedar, 

And a rabbit-bone hook 
Polished and barbed; 
Fished with the bare hook 
All through the wild day, 
Fished and caught nothing; 
While the young chieftain 
Tugged at her breasts, 

Or slept in the lacings 

Of the warm tikanagan. 
All the lake-surface 
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Streamed with the hissing 
Of millions of iceflakes 
Hurled by the wind; 
Behind her the round 

Of a lonely island 

Roared like a fire 

With the voice of the storm 
In the deeps of the cedars. 
Valiant, unshaken, 

She took of her own flesh, 
Baited the fish-hook, 

Drew in a gray-trout, 

Drew in his fellows, 
Heaped them beside her, 
Dead in the snow. 

Valiant, unshaken, 

She faced the long distance, 
Wolf-haunted and lonely, 
Sure of her goal 

And the life of her dear one: 
Tramped for two days, 

Of the Fort by the river, 
Saw the strong bulk 

Of the Fort by the river, 
Saw the wood-smoke 

Hang soft in the spruces, 
Heard the keen yelp 

Of the ravenous huskies 
Fighting for whitefish: 
Then she had rest. 


Years and years after, 

When she was old and withered, 

When her son was an old man 

And his children filled with vigour, 

They came in their northern tour on the verge of winter, 
To an island in a lonely lake. 

There one night they camped, and on the morrow 
Gathered their kettles and birch-bark 

Their rabbit-skin robes and their mink-traps, 

Launched their canoes and slunk away through the islands, 
Left her alone forever, 

Without a word of farewell, 
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Because she was old and useless, 

Like a paddle broken and warped, 

Or a pole that was splintered. 

Then, without a sigh, 

Valiant, unshaken, 

She smoothed her dark locks under her kerchief, 

Composed her shawl in state, 

Then folded her hands ridged with sinews and corded with veins, 
Folded them across her breasts spent with the nourishing of children, 
Gazed at the sky past the tops of the cedars, 

Saw two spangled nights arise out of the twilight, 

Saw two days go by filled with the tranquil sunshine, 

Saw, without pain, or dread, or even a moment of longing: 

Then on the third great night there came thronging and thronging 
Millions of snowflakes out of a windless cloud; 

They covered her close with a beautiful crystal shroud, 

Covered her deep and silent. 

But in the frost of the dawn, 

Up from the life below, 

Rose a column of breath 

Through a tiny cleft in the snow, 

Fragile, delicately drawn, 

Wavering with its own weakness, 

In the wilderness a sign of the spirit, 

Persisting still in the sight of the sun 

Till day was done. 

Then all light was gathered up by the hand of God and hid in His breast, 
Then there was born a silence deeper than silence, 

Then she had rest. 


Night Hymns on Lake Nipigon 


Here in the midnight, where the dark mainland and island 

Shadows mingle in shadow deeper, profounder, 

Sing we the hymns of the churches, while the dead water 
Whispers before us. 


Thunder is travelling slow on the path of the lightning; 

One after one the stars and the beaming planets 

Look serene in the lake from the edge of the storm-cloud 
Then have they vanished. 
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While our canoe, that floats dumb in the bursting thunder, 

Gathers her voice in the quiet and thrills and whispers, 

Presses her prow in the star-gleam, and all her ripple 
Lapses in blackness. 


Sing we the sacred ancient hymns of the churches, 

Chanted first in old-world nooks of the desert, 

While in the wild, pellucid Nipigon reaches 
Hunted the savage. 


Now have the ages met in the Northern midnight, 

And on the lonely, loon-haunted Nipigon reaches 

Rises the hymn of triumph and courage and comfort, 
Adeste Fideles. 


Tones that were fashioned when the faith brooded in darkness, 
Joined with sonorous vowels in the noble Latin, 
Now are married with the long-drawn Ojibeway, 

Uncouth and mournful. 


Soft with the silver drip of the regular paddles 

Falling in rhythm, timed with the liquid, plangent 

Sounds from the blades where the whirlpools break and are carried 
Down into darkness; 


Each long cadence, flying like a dove from her shelter 
Deep in the shadow, wheels for a throbbing moment, 
Poises in utterance, returning in circles of silver 

To nest in the silence. 


All wild nature stirs with the infinite, tender 

Plaint of a bygone age whose soul is eternal, 

Bound in the lonely phrases that thrill and faltér 
Back into quiet. 


Back they falter as the deep storm overtakes them, 

Whelms them in splendid hollows of booming thunder, 

Wraps them in rain, that, sweeping, breaks and onrushes 
Ringing like cymbals. 
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The Half-Breed Girl 


She is free of the trap and the paddle, 
The portage and the trail, 

But something behind her savage life 
Shines like a fragile veil. 


Her dreams are undiscovered, 
Shadows trouble her breast, 
When the time for resting cometh 

Then least is she at rest. 


Oft in the morns of winter, 
When she visits the rabbit snares, 
An appearance floats in the crystal air 
Beyond the balsam firs. 


Oft in the summer mornings 
When she strips the nets of fish, 
The smell of the dripping net-twine 
Gives to her heart a wish. 


But she cannot learn the meaning 
Of the shadows in her soul, 
The lights that break and gather, 

The clouds that part and roll, 


The reek of rock-built cities, 
Where her fathers dwelt of yore, 

The gleam of loch and shealing, 
The mist on the moore, 


Frail traces of kindred kindness, 
Of feud by hill and strand, 

The heritage of an age-long life 
In a legendary land. 


She wakes in the stifling wigwam, 
Where the air is heavy and wild, 
She fears for something or nothing 


With the heart of a frightened child. 
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She sees the stars turn slowly 
Past the tangle of the poles, 

Through the smoke of the dying embers 
Like the eyes of dead souls. 
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Her heart is shaken with longing 
For the strange, still years, 

For what she knows and knows not, 
For the wells of ancient tears. 


A voice calls from the rapids, 
Deep, careless and free, 

A voice that is larger than her life 
Or than her death shall be. 


She covers her face with her blanket, 
Her fierce soul hates her breath, 
As it cries with a sudden passion 
For life or death. 


The Height of Land 


Here is the height of land: 

The watershed on either hand 

Goes down to Hudson Bay 

Or Lake Superior; 

The stars are up, and far away 

The wind sounds in the wood, wearier 
Than the long Ojibway cadence 

In which Potan the Wise 

Declares the ills of life 

And Chees-que-ne-ne makes a mournful sound 
Of acquiescence. The fires burn low 
With just sufficient glow 

To light the flakes of ash that play 

At being moths, and flutter away 

To fall in the dark and die as ashes: 
Here there is peace in the lofty air, 
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And Something comes by flashes 

Deeper than peace;— 

The spruces have retired a little space 

And left a field of sky in violet shadow 

With stars like marigolds in a water-meadow. 


Now the Indian guides are dead asleep; 
There is no sound unless the soul can hear 
The gathering of the waters in their sources. 


We have come up through the spreading lakes 
From level to level,— 

Pitching our tents sometimes over a revel 

Of roses that nodded all night, 

Dreaming within our dreams, 

To wake at dawn and find that they were captured 
With no dew on their leaves; 

Sometimes mid sheaves 

Of braken and dwarf-cornel, and again 

On a wide blue-berry plain 

Brushed with the shimmer of a bluebird’s wing; 
A rocky islet followed 

With one lone poplar and a single nest 

Of white-throat-sparrows that took no rest 

But sang in dreams or woke to sing,— 

To the last portage and the height of land—: 
Upon one hand 

The lonely north enlaced with lakes and streams, 
And the enormous targe of Hudson Bay, 
Glimmering all night 

In the cold arctic light; 

On the other hand 

The crowded southern land 

With all the welter of the lives of men. 

But here is peace, and again 

That Something comes by flashes 

Deeper than peace,—a spell 

Golden and inappellable 

That gives the inarticulate part 

Of our strange being one moment of release 
That seems more native than the touch of time, 
And we must answer in chime; 

Though yet no man may tell 

The secret of that spell 

Golden and inappellable. 
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Now are there sounds walking in the wood, 
And all the spruces shiver and tremble, 

And the stars move a little in their courses. 
The ancient disturber of solitude 

Breathes a pervasive sigh, 

And the soul seems to hear 

The gathering of the waters at their sources; 
Then quiet ensues and pure starlight and dark; 
The region-spirit murmurs in meditation, 
The heart replies in exaltation 

And echoes faintly like an inland shell 
Ghost tremors of the spell; 

Thought reawakens and is linked again 

With all the welter of the lives of men. 


Here on the uplands where the air is clear 

We think of life as of a stormy scene,— 

Of tempest, of revolt and desperate shock; 

And here, where we can think, on the bright uplands 
Where the air is clear, we deeply brood on life 
Until the tempest parts, and it appears 

As simple as to the shepherd seems his flock: 

A Something to be guided by ideals— 

That in themselves are simple and serene— 

Of noble deed to foster noble thought, 

And noble thought to image noble deed, 

Till deed and thought shall interpenetrate, 

Making life lovelier, till we come to doubt 
Whether the perfect beauty that escapes 

Is beauty of deed or thought or some high thing 
Mingled of both, a greater boon than either: 

Thus we have seen in the retreating tempest 

The victor-sunlight merge with the ruined rain, 
And from the rain and sunlight spring the rainbow. 


The ancient disturber of solitude 

Stirs his ancestral potion in the gloom, 

And the dark wood 

Is stifled with the pungent fume 

Of charred earth burnt to the bone 

That takes the place of air. 

Then sudden | remember when and where,— 
The last weird lakelet foul with weedy growths 
And slimy viscid things the spirit loathes, 
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Skin of vile water over viler mud 

Where the paddle stirred unutterable stenches, 
And the canoes seemed heavy with fear, 

Not to be urged toward the fatal shore 

Where a bush fire, smouldering, with sudden roar 
Leaped on a cedar and smothered it with light 
And terror. It had left the portage-height 

A tangle of slanted spruces burned to the roots, 
Covered still with patches of bright fire 
Smoking with incense of the fragrant resin 
That even then began to thin and lessen 

Into the gloom and glimmer of ruin. 


’Tis overpast. How strange the stars have grown; 
The presage of extinction glows on their crests 

And they are beautied with impermanence; 

They shall be after the race of men 

And mourn for them who snared their fiery pinions, 
Entangled in the meshes of bright words. 


A lemming stirs the fern and in the mosses 
Eft-minded things feel the air change, and dawn 
Tolls out from the dark belfries of the spruces. 
How often in the autumn of the world 

Shall the crystal shrine of dawning be rebuilt 
With deeper meaning! Shall the poet then, 
Wrapped in his mantle on the height of land, 
Brood on the welter of the lives of men 

And dream of his ideal hope and promise 

In the blush sunrise? Shall he base his flight 
Upon a more compelling law than Love 

As Life’s atonement; shall the vision 

Of noble deed and noble thought immingled 
Seem as uncouth to him as the pictograph 
Scratched on the cave side by the cave-dweller 
To us of the Christ-time? Shall he stand 

With deeper joy, with more complex emotion, 
In closer commune with divinity, 

With the deep fathomed, with the firmament charted, 
With life as simple as a sheep-boy’s song, 

What lies beyond a romaunt that was read 
Once on a morn of storm and laid aside 
Memorious with strange immortal memories? 
Or shall he see the sunrise as | see it 
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in shoals of misty fire the deluge-light 

Dashes upon and whelms with purer radiance, 
And feel the lulled earth, older in pulse and motion, 
Turn the rich lands and the inundant oceans 

To the flushed color, and hear as now | hear 

The thrill of life beat up the planet’s margin 

And break in the clear susurrus of deep joy 

That echoes and reéchoes in my being? 

O Life is intuition the measure of knowledge 

And do | stand with heart entranced and burning 
At the zenith of our wisdom when | feel 

The long light flow, the long wind pause, the deep 
Influx of spirit, of which no man may tell 

The Secret, golden and inappellable? 


Portrait of Mrs. Clarence Gagnonn 


Beauty is ambushed in the coils of her 

Gold hair—honey from the silver comb 

Drips, and the clustered under-tone is warm 

As beech leaves in November—the light slides there 
Like minnows in a pool,—slender and slow. 

A glow is ever in her tangled eyes, 

Surprise is settling in them, never to be caught; 
Thought lies there lucent but unsolvable, 

Her curvéd mouth is tremulous yet still, 

Her will holds it in check; were it to sleep 

One moment, that white guardian will of hers, 
Words would brim over in a wild betrayal, 

Fall sweet and tell the secret of her charm, 
Harm would befall the world, Beauty would fly 
Into the shy recesses of the wood— 

Be seen no more of mortals, be a myth 
Remembered by a few who might recall 

A nerveless gesture, a frail colour, a faint stress, 
Some vestige of a vanished loveliness. 


Ste. Petronille, 
JULY, 25th gi Ol9 
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Powassan’s Drum 


Throb—throb—throb—throb;— 

Is this throbbing a sound 

Or an ache in the air? 

Pervasive as light, 

Measured and inevitable, 

It seems to float from no distance, 

But to live in the listening world— 
Throb—throb—throb—throb—throbbing 
The sound of Powassan’s Drum. 


He crouches in his dwarf wigwam 
Wizened with fasting, 

Fierce with thirst, 

Making great medicine 

In memory of hated things dead 

Or in menace of hated things to come, 
And the universe listens 

To the throb—throb—throb—throb— 
Throbbing of Powassan’s Drum. 


The world seems lost and shallow, 
Seems sunken and filled with water, 
With shores lightly moving 

Of marish grass and slender reeds. 
Through it all goes 

The throbbing of Powassan’s Drum. 


Has it gone on forever, 

As the pulse of Being? 

Will it last till the world’s end 
As the pulse of Being? 

He crouches under the poles 
Covered with strips of birchbark 
And branches of poplar and pine, 
Piled for shade and dying 

In dense perfume, 

With closed eyelids 

With eyes so fierce, 

Burning under and through 

The ancient worn eyelids, 

He crouches and beats his drum. 


The morning star formed 
Like a pearl in the shell of darkness; 
Light welled like water from the springs of morning; 
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The stars in the earth shadow 

Caught like whitefish in a net; 

The sun, the fisherman, 

Pulling the net to the shore of night, 
Flashing with the fins of the caught stars;— 
All to the throbbing of Powassan’s Drum. 


The live things in the world 

Hear it and are silent. 

They hide silent and charmed 

As if guarding a secret; 

Charmed and silent hiding a rich secret, 
Throbbing all to the 

Throb—throb—throbbing of Powassan’s Drum. 


Stealthy as death the water 

Wanders in the long grass, 

And spangs of sunlight 

Slide on the slender reeds 

Like beads of bright oil. 

The sky is a bubble blown so tense 

The blue has gone gray 

Stretched to the throb—throb—throb—throb— 
Throbbing of Powassan’s Drum. 


Is ita memory of hated things dead 
That he beats—famished— 

Or a menace of hated things to come 
That he beats—parched with anger 
And famished with hatred—? 


The sun waited all day. 

There was no answer. 

He hauled his net 

And the glint of the star-fins 

Flashed in the water of twilight; 
There was no answer. 

But in the northeast 

A storm cloud reaches like a hand 
Out of the half darkness. 

The spectral fingers of cloud 

Grope in the heavens, 

And at moments, sharp as pain, 

A bracelet of bright fire 

Plays on the wrist of the cloud. 
Thunder from the hollow of the hand 
Comes almost soundless, like an air pressure, 
And the cloud rears up 
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To the throbbing of Powassan’s Drum. 
An infusion of bitter darkness 
Stains the sweet water of twilight. 


Then from the reeds stealing, 

A shadow noiseless, 

A canoe moves noiseless as sleep, 

Noiseless as the trance of deep sleep 

And an Indian still as a statue, 

Molded out of deep sleep, 

Headless, still as a headless statue 

Molded out of deep sleep, 

Sits modelled in full power, 

Haughty in manful power, 

Headless and impotent in power. 

The canoe stealthy as death 

Drifts to the throbbing of Powassan’s Drum. 
The Indian fixed like bronze 

Trails his severed head 

Through the dead water 

Holding it by the hair, 

By the plaits of hair, 

Wound with sweet grass and tags of silver. 
The face looks through the water 

Up to its throne on the shoulders of power, 
Unquenched eyes burning in the water, 
Piercing beyond the shoulders of power 

Up to the fingers of the storm cloud. 

Is this the meaning of the magic— 

The translation into sight 

Of the viewless hate? 

Is this what the world waited for 

As it listened to the throb—throb—throb—throb— 
Throbbing of Powassan’s Drum? 


The sun could not answer. 

The tense sky burst and went dark 

And could not answer. 

But the storm answers. 

The murdered shadow sinks in the water. 
Uprises the storm 

And crushes the dark world; 

At the core of the rushing fury 

Bursting hail, tangled lightning 

Wind in a wild vortex 

Lives the triumphant throb—throb—throb—throb— 
Throbbing of Powassan’s Drum. 
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At Gull Lake: August, 1810 


Gull Lake set in the rolling prairie— 
Still there are reeds on the shore, 
As of old the poplars shimmer 

As summer passes; 

Winter freezes the shallow lake to the core; 
Storm passes, 

Heat parches the sedges and grasses, 
Night comes with moon-glimmer, 
Dawn with the morning-star; 

All proceeds in the flow of Time 
As a hundred years ago. 


Then two camps were pitched on the shore, 
The clustered teepees 

Of Tabashaw Chief of the Saulteaux. 
And on a knoll tufted with poplars 
Two gray tents of a trader— 

Nairne of the Orkneys. 

Before his tents under the shade of the poplars 
Sat Keejigo, third of the wives 

Of Tabashaw Chief of the Saulteaux; 
Clad in the skins of antelopes 
Broidered with porcupine quills 
Coloured with vivid dyes, 

Vermilion here and there 

In the roots of her hair, 

A half-moon of powder-blue 

On her brow, her cheeks 

Scored with light ochre streaks. 
Keejigo daughter of Launay 

The Normandy hunter 

And Oshawan of the Saulteaux, 
Troubled by fugitive visions 

In the smoke of the camp-fires, 

In the close dark of the teepee, 
Flutterings of colour 

Along the flow of the prairies, 
Spangles of flower tints 

Caught in the wonder of dawn, 
Dreams of sounds unheard— 

The echoes of echo, 

Star she was named for 

Keejigo, star of the morning, 

Voices of storm— 

Wind-rush.and lightning, — 
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The beauty of terror; 

The twilight moon 

Coloured like a prairie lily, 

The round moon of pure snow, 

The beauty of peace; 

Premonitions of love and of beauty 
Vague as shadows cast by a shadow. 

Now she had found her hero, 

And offered her body and spirit 

With abject unreasoning passion, 

As Earth abandons herself 

To the sun and the thrust of the lightning. 
Quiet were all the leaves of the poplars, 
Breathless the air under their shadow, 

As Keejigo spoke of these things to her heart 
In the beautiful speech of the Saulteaux. 


The flower lives on the prairie, 
The wind in the sky, 

/ am here my beloved; 

The wind and the flower. 


The crane hides in the sand-hills, 
Where does the wolverine hide? 
! am here my beloved, 
Heart’s-blood on the feathers 
The foot caught in the trap. 


Take the flower in your hand, 

The wind in your nostrils; 

! am here my beloved; 

Release the captive 

Heal the wound under the feathers. 


A storm-cloud was marching 

Vast on the prairie, 

Scored with livid ropes of hail, 

Quick with nervous vines of lightning— 
Twice had Nairne turned her away 

Afraid of the venom of Tabashaw, 

Twice had the Chief fired at his tents 

And now when two bullets 

Whistled above the encampment 

He yelled “Drive this bitch to her master.” 


Keejigo went down a path by the lake; 
Thick at the tangled edges, 
The reeds and the sedges 
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Were gray as ashes 

Against the death-black water; 

The lightning scored with double flashes 

The dark lake-mirror and loud 

Came the instant thunder. 

Her lips still moved to the words of her music, 
“Release the captive, 

Heal the wound under the feathers.” 


At the top of the bank 

The old wives caught her and cast her down 
Where Tabashaw crouched by his camp-fire. 
He snatched a live brand from the embers, 
Seared her cheeks, 

Blinded her eyes, 

Destroyed her beauty with fire, 

Screaming, ‘Take that face to your lover.” 
Keejigo held her face to the fury 

And made no sound. 

The old wives dragged her away 

And threw her over the bank 

Like a dead dog. 


Then burst the storm— 

The Indians’ screams and the howls of the dogs 
Lost in the crash of hail 

That smashed the sedges and reeds, 

Stripped the poplars of leaves, 

Tore and blazed onwards, 

Wasting itself with riot and tumult— 

Supreme in the beauty of terror. 


The setting sun struck the retreating cloud 

With a rainbow, not an arc but a column 

Built with the glory of seven metals; 

Beyond in the purple deeps of the vortex 

Fell the quivering vines of the lightning. 

The wind withdrew the veil from the shrine of the moon, 
She rose changing her dusky shade for the glow 

Of the prairie lily, till free of all blemish of colour 

She came to her zenith without a cloud or a star, 

A lovely perfection, snow-pure in the heaven of midnight. 
After the beauty of terror the beauty of peace. 


But Keejigo came no more to the camps of her people; 
Only the midnight moon knew where she felt her way, 
Only the leaves of autumn, the snows of winter 

Knew where she lay. 
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Poetry and Progress 


| have the honour to deliver this evening the forty-first presidential address of the 
Royal Society of Canada. It is the custom of our Society that the presidency shall 
devolve in turn upon each of our Sections, and the Section of English Literature 
last year claimed the privilege of nominating the president of the Society. 

| have thought to speak on this occasion of ideals and progress: first, and briefly, 
on the ideals of the Society,—those who formed it and gave it body and constitu- 
tion, and then, in a more discursive fashion, about ideals in poetry and the literary 
life, and their relation to progress. There is, | claim, something unique in the 
constitution of a society that comprises Literature and Science, that makes room 
for the Mathematician and the Chemist, the Historian and the Biologist, the Poet 
and the Astronomer. Every intellectual type can be accommodated under the cloak 
of our charter, and we have survived forty-one years of varied activity with a degree 
of harmony and a persistence of effort towards the end and purpose of our creation 
that is worthy of comment. We are unique also in this, that two languages have 
equal recognition and authority in our literature sections, and that the premier 
place is occupied by the first civilized language heard by the natives of this country, 
which is ever the pioneer language of ideals in freedom and beauty and in the realm 
of clear logic, criticism and daring speculation. It here represents not a division of 
race, but a union of nationality, and joins the company of intellectuals by the dual 
interests of the two great sections of our people. We find our scientific sections 
welcoming essays in the French language and our literary sections interchanging 
papers and holding joint sessions on folk-lore and history. The ideal which posses- 
sed the founder of this Society and its charter members was undoubtedly that such 
an organism could live and flourish, that it could become a useful institution in 
Canadian life. We have progressively proved that, we prove it to-night, and we shall, 
| am confident, continue our demonstration in the future. Is it too fanciful to think 
or say that the element of cohesion which made this possible is idealism, or that gift 
of ideality which all workers who use Mind as an instrument possess in varying 
degree? The mental process by which a poet develops the germ of his poem and 
perfects it is analogous to the process by which a mathematician develops his 
problem from vagueness to a complete demonstration, or to the mental process 
whereby the shadow of truth apprehended by the biologist becomes proven fact. 
The scientist and mathematician may proceed in diverse ways to give scope to the 
creative imagination, and their methods are inherent in their problems. They pro- 
ceed by experiment and by the logical faculty to a point of rest, of completion. The 
poet Is unsatisfied until his idea is cleared of ambiguity and becomes embodied in a 
perfect form. The art of the poet is to clothe his idea with beauty and to state it in 
terms of loveliness, but the art of fine writing—style—need not be absent from the 
record of scientific achievement: it is, in fact, often present in marked degree. | 
doubt whether the satisfaction of the poet in finishing his work and perfecting it is 
essentially different or greater than the satisfaction of the scientist who rounds out 
his experiment and proves his theory. Such delights cannot be weighed or mea- 
sured, but they are real and are enjoyed in common by all workers who seek 
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perfection. | now boldly make the statement, which | at first put hesitatingly, in 
the form of a question, that it is ideality that holds our Society together, and that it 
was founded truly in the imagination of those who thought that such an institution 
could flourish in our national life. 

During the past forty years many distinguished men have joined in this Fellow- 
ship—some have passed from this to greater honours, and others have passed away, 
but our methods of election and the keenness which our Fellows show in choosing 
their future colleagues ensure a steady stream of vigorous thought. 

The subjects comprised in Section II, to which | have the honour to belong, are 
certainly varied,—English Literature, History, Archaeology, Sociology, Political 
Economy and allied subjects; and some of the allied subjects are most important, 
such as Philosophy and Psychology. While we have this wealth of subject matter, 
the scientific sections have an advantage over us in that they have greater solidarity 
of aim, that their groups have clearly-defined objects of study and investigation, 
and their results are more tangible. We must envy the scientists the excitement of 
the intellectual world in which they live. Consider for a moment the changes in 
scientific theory, method, and outlook since the charter members of this Society 
met together in 1882. It would not become me to endeavour to mention even the 
most important, but the realm of science appears to an outsider to be a wonder- 
land. By comparison, literature seems to be divorced from life, and we would need 
to point to some book that had altered definitely the course of the world’s thought 
to match some of the discoveries of Science which have changed our conceptions of 
the nature of life and of the universe. Perhaps, in making this remark, | am confus- 
ing for the moment the function of pure literature with the functions of Science. 
Literature in its purest form is vowed to the service of the imagination; its ethical 
powers are secondary, though important; and it cannot be forced to prove its 
utility. Literature engaged with the creation of beauty is ageless. The biological 
notions of Elizabeth’s day are merely objects of curiosity, but Marlowe, Webster 
and Shakespeare are living forces. Sir Thomas Browne’s medical knowledge is use- 
less, but his “Urn Burial” is a wonder and a delight. Created, beauty persists; it has 
the eternal element in its composition, and seems to tell us more of the secret of 
the universe than philosophy or logic. But Letters will always envy Science its 
busyness with material things, and its glowing results which have rendered possible 
many of the imaginative excursions which poetry, for example, has made into the 
unknown. 

It would be difficult, nay, impossible, to°change radically the methods of pure 
literature working in the stuff of the imagination. New ideas can be absorbed, new 
analogies can be drawn, new imagery can be invented, but the age-old methods of 
artistic expression will never be superseded. Apart from pure literature, or Belles 
Lettres, those subjects allotted to our section which are capable of scientific treat- 
ment, History, for instance, show a remarkable development. The former story- 
telling function of History and the endless reweaving of that tissue of tradition 
which surrounded and obscured the life of a people has given place to a higher 
conception of the duty of the Historian and the obligation to accept no statement 
without the support of documentary evidence. The exploration and study of ar- 
chives and the collation of original contemporaneous documents are now held to be 
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essential, and the partisan historian fortified with bigotry and blind to all evidence 
uncongenial to his preconceptions is an extinct being. International effort and 
co-operation have taken the place of jealous sectionalism and the desire to unfold 
the truth has displaced the craze to prove a theory. The new Science of History has 
its material in archives and collections of original documents, and one must here 
refer to the growth of our own Dominion collections under the guidance of an 
Archivist who is one of us, and who is aided by other distinguished Fellows of the 
Society. It should be remarked that one of the objects set forth by our charter was 
to assist in the collection of archives and to aid in the formation of a National 
Museum of Ethnology, Archaeology and Natural History. Let us not weaken for a 
moment in the discharge of this obligation. The Archives and the Museum exist 
largely owing to the influence of our Society, exerted constantly with great pres- 
sure, and, in times of necessity, with grave insistence. The Museum needs we con- 
sider highly important, and, as you are all aware, we intend to assist the Govern- 
ment to come to wise conclusions in these matters, and to keep alive and vigorous 
all projects that aim at conserving and developing our intellectual resources. 


We talk too often and too lengthily about Canadian poetry and Canadian literature 
as if it was, or ought to be, a special and peculiar brand, but it is simply poetry, or 
not poetry; literature or not literature; it must be judged by established standards, 
and cannot escape criticism by special pleading. A critic may accompany his blame 
or praise by describing the difficulties of the Canadian literary life, but that cannot 
be allowed to prejudice our claim to be members of the general guild. We must 
insist upon it. If there be criticism by our countrymen, all that we ask is that it 
should be informed and able criticism, and that it too should be judged by universal 
standards. Future critics will recognize the difficulties which oppress all artistic 
effort in new countries, as do the best of contemporary critics. As Matthew Arnold 
wrote, in countries and times of splendid poetical achievement: ‘‘The poet lived ina 
current of ideas in the highest degree animating and nourishing to the creative 
power; society was, in the fullest measure, permeated by fresh thought, intelligent 
and alive; and this state of things is the true basis for the creative power’s exercise”’. 
When we seek in our contemporary society for the full permeation of fresh 
thought, intelligent and alive, we do not find it; we do not find it in America or 
elsewhere, and if the premise is sound we can say, therefore, we do not find an 
ample and glorious stream of creative power. It is casual, intermittent, fragmentary, 
because society is in like state. But we may be thankful that in our country there 
has been and is now a body of thought, intelligent and alive, that gives tangible 
support to the artist and that has assisted him in his creative work. 

You will note that | am taking high ground, in fact, the highest, in dealing with 
literature and the highest form of literature—poetry. | am well aware that there is a 
great increase in our written word during the last twenty-five years, and our writers 
are now competently meeting the varied demand of readers whose taste does not 
require anything too finely wrought nor too greatly imagined. | heard one of our 
successful writers declare the other day that what we should do now is to get the 
“stuff” down somehow or other and never to mind how it was done so long as it 
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was done. Well, that would give us all the rewards of haste, but would hardly assist 
in building a literature. There must ever be this contrast between the worker for 
instant results and the worker who toils for the last perfection. One class is not 
without honour, the other is precious beyond valuation. As time passes we shall 
find in this country, no doubt, a growing corpus of stimulating thought that will 
still more tend to the nourishing and support of creative genius. 

While we do not wish to part Canadian Literature from the main body of Litera- 
ture written in English, we may lay claim to the possession of something unique in the 
Canadian literary life,—that may be distinguishable to even casual perception by a 
peculiar blend of courage and discouragement. In truth, there is such lack of the 
concentration that makes for the drama of literary life that it is almost non- 
existent. But, nevertheless, our resident authors, those who have not attempted to 
escape from this environment, have done and are doing important work in imagina- 
tive literature. | have thought to touch briefly upon two such lives typical of the 
struggle for self-expression in a new country. 

If there had existed in our Society a rule that is observed in the French Aca- 
demy, it would have been my duty to have pronounced, upon taking my chair, a 
eulogy on Archibald Lampman, who had died the year previous to my election, and 
to whose chair | succeeded. | would hardly have been as competent then to speak 
of him and his work as | am now, for both were too near to me then, and now | 
have the advantage of added experience, and, after a lapse of twenty odd years, 
poetic values shift. But what is poetic truth does not change, and it is a high 
satisfaction to find that there was so much of poetic truth in the work of my 
friend, our colleague, truth that fortifies, and beauty that sweetens life. He felt the 
oppression of the dullness of the life about us more keenly than | did, for he had 
fewer channels of escape, and his responsibilities were heavier; he had little if any 
enjoyment in the task-round of every day, and however much we miss the sense of 
tedium in his best work, most assuredly it was with him present in the days of his 
week and the weeks of his year. He had real capacity for gaiety and for the width 
and atmosphere of a varied and complex life, not as an actor in it perhaps, but as a 
keen observer, and as a drifter upon its surface, one in whom the colour and 
movement of life would have created many beautiful and enchanting forms. But he 
was compelled to work without that stimulus, in a dull environment and the 
absence also of any feeling of nationality, a strong aid and incitement to a poet, no 
matter how much we may talk nowadays about the danger of national feeling. This 
lack made sterile a broad tract of his mind; it was a discouragement that he could 
not know that he was interpreting the aspirations and ideals of a national life. We 
still feel that lack of national consciousness, but perhaps it is a trifle less evident 
now. His love of country was very strong and took form in his praise of nature, that 
unsoiled and untrammelled nature that we think of as Canada, and his work in this 
kind has a verity and vigour that is unmatched. He filled the rigid form of the 
sonnet with comments on the life of the fields and woods and waters that ring as 
true as the notes of birds. A single half-hundred of these sonnets of his may be 
placed in any poetic company and they will neither wilt nor tarnish. Towards the 
end of his life he chose by sympathy to write more imaginatively about stirrings in 
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the mind and heart of man, and there is a deep and troubled note in these things 
that gave portent of a new development. His career was closed too soon, and we 
have but to cherish what is left and rejoice over it as a treasure of our literary 
inheritance. 

It is twenty-three years since Lampman died, and the period is marked by the 
death of Marjorie Pickthall, which occurred during April of this year at Vancouver. 
Hers was a literary life of another and contrasted kind. She was of English parent- 
age, born in England, but educated in Canada, and she was in training and senti- 
ment a good Canadian. 

If one were looking for evidence of progress in Canadian literature during the 
period of thirty years just referred to, one positive item would be the difference in 
the reception of the first books published by these two authors. Until the generous 
review by William Dean Howells of Lampman’s book had been published in Har- 
per’s Magazine, it was here considered, when any consideration whatever was given 
to the subject, a matter of local importance. But the warm-hearted welcome of 
Howells led to sudden recognition of the fact that the book was an acquisition to 
general literature, and was not merely parochial. After that incident, and others like 
it, we find that recognition of Miss Pickthall’s first book took place at once, and 
from our independent judgment, as an important addition to poetical literature. 
Advance is clearly shown by this fact; for until we have faith in the power of our 
writers we can have no literature worth speaking about; our position in arts and 
letters will be secured when we find foreign critics accepting a clear lead from us. 
We accepted Miss Pickthall, and our opinion was confirmed very generally after- 
wards. 

It is to be deeply regretted that her career is closed and that we shall not again 
hear, or overhear, that strain of melody, so firm, so sure, floating towards us, to use 
a phrase of Lampman’s, ‘‘as if from the closing door of another world and another 
lovelier mood.” ‘“‘Overhear” is, | think, the right word, for there was a tone of 
privacy, of seclusion, in her most individual poems, not the seclusion of a cloister, 
but the seclusion of a walled garden with an outlook towards the sea and the 
mountains. Life was beyond the garden somewhere, and murmurously, rumours of 
it came between the walls and caused longing and disquiet. The voice could be 
heard mingling the real appearance of the garden with the imagined forms of life 
beyond it and with remembrances from dim legends and from the untarnished old 
romances of the world. Her work was built on a ground bass of folk melody, and 
wreathed about it were Greek phrases and glamours from the “Song of Songs.” But 
composite of all these influences, it was yet original and reached the heart with a 
wistfulness of comfort. She had a feeling for our little brothers of the air and the 
woods that was sometimes classical, sometimes mediaeval. Fauns and hamadryads 
peopled her moods, and our familiar birds and flowers took on quaint forms like 
the conventional shapes and mellow colours of tapestries woven long ago. ‘“‘Bind 
above your breaking heart the echo of a Song’’—that was her cadence, the peculiar 
touch that gives a feeling of loneliness and then heals it, and if one might have said 
to her any words at parting, they would have been her own words—‘‘Take, ere yet 
you say good-bye, the love of all the earth”’. 
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These two lives are typical of the struggle of those who attempt the literary life 
in Canada. Lampman existed in the Civil Service, and was paid as any other clerk 
for the official work he did. Neither his position nor his advances in that position 
were given in recognition of his literary gifts. From this bleak vantage ground he 
sent out his version of the beauty of the world. Miss Pickthall was more definitely 
in the stream of letters, and her contributions to the periodical press in prose and 
verse gave her an assured standing and due rewards. 


There is no necessity here and now for an apology for poetry nor for a defence of 
anyone who in Sir Philip Sydney’s words ‘“‘showeth himself a passionate lover of 
that unspeakable and everlasting beauty to be seen by the eyes of the mind”’. | 
admire that ideal, set up by the Welsh saying for the perfect man, the man who 
could “build a boat and sail it, tame a horse and ride it, make an ode and set it to 
music’’. None of us could qualify for perfection under this hard and inclusive test. 
It covers, you will observe, mastery of several kinds,—mastery of craftsmanship, and 
fearless daring; mastery of a difficult and most noble animal; and, finally, the 
crowning mastery of poetry and music. We find it true of all peoples that these two 
arts are the cap stones of their civilizations. We are as far as ever from an under- 
standing of what poetry really is, although we are at one in giving it supremacy in 
the arts and we are as far as ever from a perfect definition of poetry. Perhaps the 
best, the only definition of poetry is a true poem, for poetry and the poetic is a 
quality or state of mind and cannot be described, it is apprehended by sensation, 
not comprehended by reason. This renders ineffectual all attempts to answer the 
question, ‘‘What is poetry?’’, and makes futile the approved definitions. 

These efforts to define what is undefinable inevitably tend to become creative 
attempts, approximate to poetic utterance, and endeavour to capture the fugitive 
spirit of poetry by luring it with a semblance of itself. But the question is answered 
perfectly by even the fragment of a true poem. We know instinctively and say, 
“This is poetry’, and the need for definition ceases. 

The finest criticism of poetry plays about this central quality like lightning 
about a lovely statue in a midnight garden. The beauty is flashed upon the eye and 
withdrawn. It is remembered in darkness and is verified by the merest flutter or 
flash of illumination, but the secret of the beauty is shrouded in mystery. | refer to 
such sayings as this of Coleridge: ‘It is the blending of passion with order that 
constitutes perfection” in poetry; that of Keats, ““The excellence of every art is its 
intensity’; that of Rossetti, ‘‘Moderation is the highest law of poetry”. There are 
numerous like apothegms written by poets and critics about the art of poetry that 
accomplish perfectly the necessary separation between the art and the spirit of the 
art, between the means and the effect. They are flashed upon the mystery and 
isolate it so that it may be apprehended by its aloofness and separation from things 
and appearances. We can apply Coleridge’s words to any chosen passage of Keats, 
for example, the familiar “magic casements opening on the foam of perilous seas in 
fairy lands forlorn”. We acknowledge that the perfection of the passage lies in the 
romantic passion blended with the order that is the sense of balance and comple- 
tion, but the poetic quality escapes, it is defined, by the effect of the passage and 
by that alone. 
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We quote the words that Shakespeare puts into Anthony’s mouth— 

“I am dying, Egypt, dying only of many thousand kisses the poor last | lay upon 
thy lips.”’ 

We recognize that the excellence of this passage comes from its intensity. And 
even such an outcry, poignant to the verge of agony, is not inconsistent with the 
saying of Rossetti; for moderation is a question of scale. The high law of modera- 
tion is followed in such an utterance of Anthony’s as competently as when Hamlet 
says simply ‘The rest is silence’, because it is true in the scale of emotion. 

Of a truth the ideals of our contemporary poets are not those of the masters of 
the past,—neither their ideals of matter, of manner, of content or of form. Tenny- 
son’s thought “‘of one far off divine event to which the whole creation moves”’ is 
not only inadequate to express what a poet of the present day feels about the 
destiny of man and about the universe; it fails in appeal, it is merely uninteresting 
to him; and no modern poet would say as Matthew Arnold said: “‘Weary of myself, 
and sick of asking what | am and what | ought to be’’. Tennyson and Arnold are 
comparatively recent leaders of thought and we are more akin to the Elizabethans 
with their spirit of quest than we are to Wordsworth and Arnold. In our ideals of 
technique we are farther removed from the eighteenth century, from Pope and 
Gray, than from Donne and Herrick and Vaughan. Our blank verse at its best shuns 
all reference to Milton and has escaped once again into the freedom of Shakespeare 
and the wilderness of natural accent. The best of the work shows it, and from the 
mouths of the poets themselves we sometimes gather their perception of kinship 
with masters whose influence was unfelt by the Victorians. | remember well an 
observation Rupert Brooke made to me one evening during his visit to Ottawa in 
August, 1913, as we strolled over the golf links. There was a heavy dew on the 
grass, | remember,—one could feel it in the air, and the sky was crowded full of 
stars; the night, and peculiarly the coolness of the dew-saturated air recalled some 
line of Matthew Arnold. “How far away that seems’, Brooke said, ‘‘far away from 
what we are trying to do now,—John Donne seems much nearer to us’’. It is the 
intensity of Donne that fascinated Brooke. It was that intensity that he was endea- 
vouring to reach in his poem “‘The Blue Room”’, or in the stillness of arrested time 
portrayed in “Afternoon Tea’’. The diffuseness in Wordsworth and Arnold was the 
quality that made them remote. Brooke was fated for other things than to pursue 
the cult of intensity. Now we think of him as the interpreter of certain emotional 
states that arose from the war, and we may select Wilfred Owen as the exponent of 
certain other sharply hostile states. 

The contrast between these typical natures is the contrast between the tradi- 
tional feeling for glory and the personal feeling of loss and defeat to be laid to the 
national debit. Brooke identifies himself with the magnificence of all the endeavour 
that has gone to create national pride; his offering is one of joy, all is lost in the 
knowledge that he continues the tradition of sacrifice for the national ideal. Wilfred 
Owen feels only the desperate personal loss, loss of the sensation of high living, the 
denial by the present of the right of youth to the future. The contrast is known 
when we place Brooke’s sonnet “Blow Out Ye Bugle Over the Rich Dead,” beside 
Owen’s, “Apologia”. The first glows with a sort of mediaeval ecstasy, the second 
throbs with immediate sincerity and ironic truth. It is the voice of a tortured 
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human soul. There has been agony before in English poetry, but none like unto this 
agony. How far removed is it from echoes of the drums and trumpets of old time 
valour, how far away from such a classic as “The Burial of Sir John Moore’’? Here is 
an accent new to English poetry. There is the old power of courage, the indomit- 
able spirit of the forlorn hope, but the anaesthetic of glory is absent, and the pain 
of all this futile sacrifice based on human error and perversity is suffered by the 
bare nerve without mitigation. 

Rupert Brooke’s admiration of that bare technique, fitted to that strange and 
candescent intellect of Donne’s was forgotten when he touched those incomparable 
sonnets of his. In them the intensity of feeling takes on a breadth and movement 
which is an amalgam of many traditions in English poetry, traditions of the best 
with the informing sense of a new genius added, the genius of Rupert Brooke. In his 
case, as in the case of all careers prematurely closed, it is idle to speculate upon the 
future course of his genius. It may be said, however, that his prose criticism, his 
study of Webster and his letters show that his mind was philosophic and that his 
poetic faculty was firmly rooted in that subsoil and had no mere surface contact 
with life. Our faith that Keats would have developed had he lived, takes rise from 
our knowledge of the quality of his mind, as shown in his criticism and in his 
wonderful letters. We can say confidently that a poetic faculty based on such strong 
masculine foundation, with such breadth of sympathy, would have continued to 
produce poetry of the highest, informed with new beauty and with a constant 
reference to human life and aspirations. With due qualifications the same confi- 
dence may be felt in the potential power of Rupert Brooke. He had not Keats’ 
exquisite gift, but he was even more a creature of his time, bathed in the current of 
youthful feeling that was freshening the life of those days, and he would have been 
able to lead that freshet of feeling into new and deep channels of expression. Close 
association for a week with so eager a mind served to create and enforce such 
opinions. He seemed, so far as his talk went, more interested in life than art, and 
there was a total absence of the kind of literary gossip that so often annoys. His 
loyalty to his friends and confreres was admirable, and he had greater pleasure in 
telling what they had done than in recounting his own achievements,—what their 
hopes were rather than his own. | remember his saying that he intended to write 
drama in the future and put himself to the supreme test in this form of art. One 
cannot think of his figure now except in the light of tragic events that were hidden 
then, when there was no shadow, only the eagerness of youth and the desire of life. 

Wilfred Owen too, and others of his group inherited that touch of intensity, but 
there was bitterness added and he had to bear the shock of actual war which 
Brooke did not experience,—the horrors of it and the futility. It is to be doubted 
whether such writers as Owen or Sorley could have assumed or continued a position 
in post war literature, whether they could have found subjects for the exercise of 
such mordant talents. 

There was a tremendous activity of verse-writing during the war, and the hope 
was often expressed that there was to be a renaissance of poetry and our age was to 
be nobly expressed. But the war ceased; the multitude of war poets ceased to write; 
the artificial stimulus had departed and they one and all found themselves without 
a subject.: Whatever technique they had acquired for the especial purpose of creat- 
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ing horror or pity was unfitted for less violent matter. The ideals which they had 
passionately upheld received the cold shoulder of disillusionment. The millennium 
had not arrived, in very truth it seemed farther off than ever, and the source of 
special inspiration had dried up. But the elimination of these poets of the moment 
did not affect the main development of poetry. Those poets, who had been in the 
stream of tendency, and who were diverted by the violent flood of war feelings and 
impressions settled back upon the normal. They had not required subjects more 
stimulating than those ordinary problems or appearances of life and nature which 
are always present. Their technical acquirements were as adequate as ever and they 
took up the task of expression where it had been interrupted. 

There are many mansions in the house of poetry; the art is most varied and 
adaptable; we must acknowledge its adequacy for all forms and purposes of expres- 
sion,—from the lampoon, through the satire, through mere description and narra- 
tive, through the epic, to the higher forms of the lyric and the drama. Rhythm, 
being the very breath and blood of all art, here lends itself dispassionately and 
without revolt to the lowest drudgery as well as the highest inspiration. But when 
so often calling on the name of poetry, | am thinking of that element in the art 
which is essential, in which the power of growth resides, which is the winged and 
restless spirit keeping pace with knowledge and often beating into the void in 
advance of speculation: the spirit which Shakespeare called ‘‘the prophetic soul of 
the wide world dreaming on things to come’’. This spirit endeavours to interpret the 
world in new terms of beauty, to find unique symbols, images and analogies for the 
varied forms of life. It absorbs science and philosophy, and anticipates social pro- 
gress in terms of ideality. It is rare, but it is ever present, for what is it but the 
flickering and pulsation of the force that created the world. 

| remarked a moment ago upon the remoteness of that mood of Matthew Arnold 
in which he expresses soul weariness and the need of self-dependence. Arnold 
advises the soul to learn this self-poise from nature pursuing her tasks, to live as the 
sea and the mountains live. But our modern mood does not seek self-dependence, 
having no knowledge of that lack, nor does it refer to the unconscious for comfort 
or example. It asks for deeper experience, for more intense feeling and for expres- 
sion through action. Science has taught the modern that nature lives and breathes, 
and in looking at the mountains and the sea, he is moved to feelings based on 
growing knowledge, unutterable as yet in thought. The modern feels no sickness of 
soul which requires a panacea of quiescence; he is aware of imperfections and of 
vast physical and social problems, but life does not therefore interest him less but 
more. He has the will to live and persistence to grapple with the universal complexi- 
ties. This becomes evident in the revolt against established forms and in the intellec- 
tual daring that forces received opinion before a new jurisdiction. 

This is a critical age and has its peculiar tone of criticism. Compared with other 
times it more loudly and insistently questions and mocks at the past—the past exists 
merely “to be the snuff of younger spirits whose apprehensive senses all but new 
things disdain”. Art that takes on new forms has more than ever a critical outlook, 
and the criticism seems to be based on irritation. The purpose of the effort is not so 
much, if at all, to create beauty, as to insult older ideas of beauty, to épater /e 
bourgeois, to shock with unwholesome audacities, to insert a grain of sand into 
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each individual oyster shell and set up an irritation, seemingly without any hope of 
ultimately producing pearls thereby, but with the mere malicious design of awaken- 
ing protest, the more violent the better. | might continue my quotation of Shakes- 
peare, and say of these ultra modern minds that their ‘Judgments are mere fathers 
of their garments, whose constancies expire before their fashions’; but no matter 
how long the present fashion lasts, it may be treated in retrospect as a moment of 
irony. 

A virus has infected all the arts; the desire for rebellious, violent and discordant 
expression has invaded even the serene province of Music. 

The extremists in this art invoke satire as their principal divinity. They set out to 
describe, for example, the feelings of the heir of a maiden aunt who has left him her 
pet dog instead of fifty thousand pounds. They write waltzes for the piano with the 
right-hand part in one key, and the left-hand part in another. Masses of orchestral 
sound move across each other careless of what happens in the passing. 

Perhaps | might be pardoned a short digression here on the subject of Music,—its 
true progress in the path of perfection; for Music is the art of perfection, and, as 
Walter Pater declared, all other arts strive towards the condition of Music. The rise 
and development of modern Music is a matter of barely five hundred years and 
parallels the growth of modern Science. The developments of both in the future 
cannot be limited. They may progress side by side,—Science expanding and solving 
the problems of the universe, and Music fulfilling the definition that Wagner made 
for it as “the innermost dream-image of the essential nature of the world’. Wagner’s 
music was once satirically called the ‘“‘Music of the Future”. It is now firmly and 
gloriously fixed in the past. But Music is truly the art of the future. Men will come 
to it more and more as the art which can express the complex emotions of life in 
terms of purest beauty. It is the art most fitted to give comfort and release to the 
spirit and to resolve scepticism as it resolves discords. Side by side with a tone of 
supersensualism that runs through modern Music we have intellectual developments 
and also a straining towards spiritual thoughts which restore the balance. It is 
gratifying to note that Britain is taking the place she once occupied as a leader in 
musical creation. The obstacle to the understanding of Music has not been the 
absence of natural correspondences in the mind, Music has universal appeal, but the 
fact that it must reach the understanding through the ear. It must be twice created, 
and the written stuff is dumb until awakened into vibrating life. The invention of 
mechanical means for the reproduction of Music and their gradual improvement has 
made Music as accessible as the reproductions*of fine paintings. The widespread use 
of these music machines proves the desire of the people to hear and to understand, 
and the effect upon the public taste will be appreciable. The style of amateur 
performances will be improved, and it may not be too much to claim for this wide 
distribution of beautiful and deeply felt music an influence on the creative side and 
a stimulation to eager youthful spirits to translate their emotions into sound. Music 
is the great nourisher of the imagination, and the prevalence of great music means 
the production of great verse. Over and against the poets who have been deaf to the 
stimulation of Music we can quote some of the greatest who have been sensitive to 
it, Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, and | may quote the remark of Coleridge, made in 
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1833: “I could write as good verses as ever | did if | were perfectly free from 
vexations and were in the ad /ibitum hearing of fine music, which has a sensible 
effect in harmonizing my thoughts, and in animating and, as it were, lubricating my 
inventive faculties’. 

The leaders of what is called the ‘New Movement in Poetry” have some ground 
for argument, but make unconvincing uses of it. The most voluble centres of the 
New Movement are in the United States, and the subject is pursued with all the 
energy and conviction that we have learned to expect from the adoption of any 
cause to the south of us. We must willingly confess that Americans are an art-loving 
people, and that now they are immensely interested in all the arts. From the first 
they were hospitable to foreign production and absorbed all that was best in the 
work of other nationalities, and lately they have grown confident of their native 
artists and reward them with patronage and praise. 

The protagonists of the Modern Movement in Poetry are most hospitable to the 
old poets; they are orthodox in their inclusions and throw a net wide enough to 
catch all the masters of the art from the earliest to the latest times. They approve of 
poets of our own day who use the established verse-forms as well as the writers of 
vers-libre and the innovators. Their quarrel, therefore, must be with the poetasters, 
with the slavish imitators, with the purveyors of conventional ideas and the in- 
numerable composers of dead sonnets. But these people have always been among us 
and have always been intolerable to the children of light. The weariness they 
occasion is no new experience. They at once fastened themselves on the New 
Movement and welcomed vers-libre as the medium which would prove them poets. 
In proclaiming freedom as the war cry of the New Movement, the leaders admitted 
all the rebels against forms which they had never succeeded in mastering, and while 
they poured into vers-libre a vast amount of loose thinking and loose chatter, as if 
freedom were to include license of all kinds, they were still unable to master the 
form or prevail in any way except to bring it into contempt. The avowed object of 
the Movement is ‘‘a heroic effort to get rid of obstacles that have hampered the 
poet and separated him from his audience”’, and ‘‘to make the modern manifesta- 
tions of poetry less a matter of rules and formulae and more a thing of the spirit 
and of organic as against imposed rhythm’’. A praiseworthy ideal! But has the poet 
ever been separated from his audience? Can poetry be made more than it ever was, 
a thing of the spirit? Did Browning separate himself from his audience when he cast 
his poem “Home Thoughts from Abroad” into its irregular form? Can one create a 
poem of greater spirituality than Vaughan’s ‘‘l Saw Eternity the Other Night’? To 
exorcise this senseless irritation against rhyme and form, those possessed should 
intone the phrases of that great iconoclast, Walt Whitman, written in the noble 
preface to the 1855 edition of ‘‘Leaves of Grass’. ‘The profit of rhyme is that it 
drops seeds of a sweeter and more luxuriant rhyme, and of uniformity that it 
conveys itself into its own roots in the ground out of sight. The rhyme and uni- 
formity of perfect poems show the free growth of metrical laws, and bud from 
them as unerringly and loosely as lilacs and roses on a bush, and take shapes as 
compact as the shapes of chestnuts and oranges, and melons and pears, and shed the 
perfume impalpable to form”. 
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All that | intend to inveigh against in these sentences is the cult that seeks to 
establish itself upon a false freedom in the realm of art. Sincerity, or, if you will, 
freedom, is the touchstone of poetry—of any and all art work in fact. Originality is 
the proof of genius, but all geniuses have imitated. Poetry is an endless chain of 
imitation, but genius comes dropping in, adding its own peculiar flavour in degree. 
Sainte Beuve has written it down,—“The end and object of every original writer is 
to express what nobody has yet expressed, to render what nobody else is able to 
render....”. This may be accepted as axiomatic, it governs production here and 
elsewhere, present and future, and any literary movement is doomed to failure if it 
attempts to pre-empt the conception that poetry should be original, should be 
freshened constantly by the inventions of new and audacious spirits. 

The desire of creative minds everywhere is to express the age in terms of the age, 
and by intuition to flash light into the future. Revolt is essential to progress, not 
necessarily the revolt of violence, but always the revolt that questions the estab- 
lished past and puts it to the proof, that finds the old forms outworn and invents 
new forms for new matters. 

It is the mission of new theories in the arts, and particularly of new theories that 
come to us illustrated by practice, to force us to re-examine the grounds of our 
preferences, and to retest our accepted dogmas. Sometimes the preferences are 
found to be prejudices and the dogmas hollow formulae. There is even a negative 
use in ugliness that throws into relief upon a dark and inchoate background the 
shining lines and melting curves of true beauty. The latest mission of revolt has 
been performed inadequately, but it has served to show us that our poetic utterance 
was becoming formalized. We require more rage of our poets. We should like them 
to put to the proof that saying of William Blake: “The tigers of wrath are wiser 
than the horses of instruction”. 

| may possibly have taken up too much time in referring to modern tendencies 
in poetry, which are only ephemeral, and in combating the claim, put forward with 
all gravity, to distinction that flows from a new discovery. Already many of these 
fads have faded or disappeared. The constancies of these bright spirits have expired 
before their fashions. They are already absorbed with a new fad. But let it pass,— 
modernity is not a fad, it is the feeling for actuality. 

If | am ever to make good the title imposed on this address, | must soon do so, 
and trace a connection between Poetry and Progress, if there be any. Maybe we 
shali find that there is no connection, and that they are independent, perhaps 
hostile. It is certain that Poetry has no connéction with material progress and with 
those advances which we think of as specialties of modern life—the utilization of 
electricity for example. Euripides living in his cave by the seashore, nourished and 
clothed in the frugalist and simplest fashion, has told us things about the human 
spirit and about our relation to the gods which are still piercingly true. Dante’s 
imagination was brooding and intense within the mediaeval walls of Tuscany. 
Shakespeare, when he lodged in Silver Street with the Mountjoy’s, was discomfort- 
ably treated, judged by our standards, and yet he lives forever in the minds of men. 
It is useless to elaborate this trite assertion; if material progress, convenience, com- 
fort, had any connection with poetry, with expression, our poets would be as much 
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superior to the old poets as a nitrogen electric bulb is to a rush light. Poetry has 
commerce with feeling and emotion, and the delight of Nausicaa as she drove the 
mules in the high wain heaped with linen to the river shore, was not less than the 
joy which the modern girl feels in rushing her motor car along a stretch of tar- 
macadam. Nausicaa also was free of her family for a while and felt akin to the gull 
that turned on silver wing over the bay; felt the joy of control over the headstrong 
mules, and the clean limbed maidens who tossed the ball by the wine-dark sea. 

The feeling of delight is the thing, not its cause, and if there be any progress in 
the art of poetry, it must be proved in the keenness with which we feel the 
expression of the emotion. But the emotion gives rise to correspondences. What 
were the trains of thought set up in the Greek hearers who listened to the recital of 
that little journey of Nausicaa to the swift running river with the family washing? 
We can imagine they were simple enough, and we can compare them with the 
collateral ideas set up by the description of a journey in a high-power car set forth 
in that profane poem on Heaven by one of the moderns. The power of poetry has 
here expanded to include a world unknown to Greek expression. Here is progress of 
a sort. The poetry of the aeroplane has yet to be written, but, when it comes, it will 
pass beyond the expressions of bird-flight in the older poets and will awaken images 
foreign to their states of feeling. Shakespeare wrote of the flower that comes before 
the swallow dares and takes the world with beauty. The aeroplane has a beauty and 
daring all its own, and the future poet may associate that daring with some trans- 
cendent flower to heighten its world-taking beauty. Here may be found a claim for 
progress in poetry, that it has proved adequate to its eternal task and gathers up the 
analogies and implications, the movement and colour of modern life—not as yet in 
any supreme way, but in a groping fashion. It is far-fetched to compare the work of 
Homer to that of a lively modern—an immortal to one of those who perish—but 
how many poets perished in the broad flood of Homer? Immortal! The idea be- 
comes vague and relative when we think of the vestiges of great peoples, confused 
with the innumerable blown sand of deserts, or dissolved in the brine of oblivious 
oceans, lost and irretrievable. Art is immortal, not the work of its votaries, and the 
poets pass from hand to hand the torch of the spirit, now a mere sparkling of light, 
now flaming gloriously, ever deathless. 

If this be one contact between Poetry and Progress there may be another in the 
spread of idealism, in the increase in the poetic outlook on life, which is, | think, 
apparent. The appeal of poetry has increased and the number of those seeking 
self-expression has increased. The technique of the art is understood by many and 
widely practised with varying success, but with an astonishing control of form. This 
may be regretted in some quarters. One of our distinguished poets was saying the 
other day that there are too many of us,—too many verse writers crowding one 
another to death. My own complaint, if | have any, is not that we are too many, 
but that we do not know enough. Our knowledge of ourselves and the world about 
us and of the spirit of the age, the true spring of all deep and noble and beautiful 
work, is inadequate. 

There is evidence of Progress in the growing freedom in the commerce and 
exchange of ideas the world over. Poetic minds take fire from one another, and 
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there never was a time when international influences were so strong in poetry as 
they are to-day. France and Italy have, from the time of Chaucer, exerted an 
influence on the literature of England. The influence is still evident, and to it is 
added that of the Norse countries, of Russia and of Central Europe. Oriental 
thought has touched English minds, and in one instance gave to an English poet the 
groundwork for an expression in terms of final beauty of the fatalistic view of life. 
Of late, mainly through the work of French savants, the innumerable treasures of 
Chinese and Japanese poetry have been disclosed and have led poets writing in 
English to envy them the delicate touch, light as “airy air”, and to try to distill into 
our smaller verse forms that fugitive and breathlike beauty. English poetry has due 
influence on the Continent, and there is the constant inter-play of the truest inter- 
nationalism, the internationalism of ideals and of the ever-changing, ever-advancing 
laws of the republic of beauty. National relations will be duly influenced by this 
free interchange of poetic ideals, and the ready accessibility of new and stimulating 
thought must eventually prevail in mutual understanding. We can resolutely claim 
for Poetry a vital connection with this Progress. 

In these relationships between Poetry and Progress, Poetry is working in its 
natural medium as the servant of the imagination, not as the servant of Progress. 
The imagination has always been concerned with endeavours to harmonize life and 
to set up nobler conditions of living; to picture perfect social states and to com- 
mend them to the reason. The poet is the voice of the imagination, and the art in 
which he works, apart from the conveyed message, is an aid to the cause, for it is 
ever striving for perfection, so that the most fragile lyric is a factor in human 
progress as well as the most profound drama. The poets have felt their obligation to 
aid in this progress and many of them have expressed it. The ‘‘miseries of the world 
are misery and will not let them rest”, and while it is only given to the few in every 
age to crystalize the immortal truths, all poets are engaged with the expression of 
truth. Working without conscious plan and merely repeating to themselves, as It 
were, what they have learnt of life from experience, or conveying the hints that 
intuition has whispered to them, they awaken in countless souls sympathetic vibra- 
tions of beauty and ideality: the hearer is charmed out of himself, his personality 
dissolves in the ocean of feeling, his spirit is consoled for sorrows which he cannot 
understand and fortified for trials which he cannot foretell. This influence is the 
reward of the poet and his beneficiaries have ever been generous in acknowledging 
their debt. The voices are legion, but let me choose from the multitude as a witness 
one who was not a dreamer, one who was a child of his age and that not a poetical 
age, one who loved the excitement of an aristocratic society, insolent with the 
feeling of class, dissolute and irresponsible, one whose genius exerted itself in a 
political life, soiled with corruption and intrigue but dealing with events of incom- 
parable gravity. Charles James Fox said of poetry: ‘‘It is the great refreshment of 
the human mind’... ‘The greatest thing after all”. To quote the words of his 
biographer, the Poets ‘‘consoled him for having missed everything upon which his 
heart was set; for the loss of power and fortune; for his all but permanent exclusion 
from the privilege of serving his country and the opportunity of benefiting his 
friends”. 
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| should like to close this address upon that tone, upon the idea of the suprem- 
acy of poetry in life—not a supremacy of detachment, but a supremacy of animat- 
ing influence—the very inner spirit of life. Fox felt it in his day, when the condi- 
tions in the world during and after the French Revolution were not very different 
from the confused and terrifying conditions we find around us now. He took 
refreshment in that stream of poetry, lingering by ancient sources of the stream, the 
crystal pools of Greece and Rome. The poetry of his day did not interest him as 
greatly as classical poetry, but it did interest him. The poetry of the 18th century 
was a poetry with the ideals of prose: compared with the Classics and the Eliza- 
bethans, it lacked poetic substance. The poetry of our day may not satisfy us, but 
we have, as Fox had, possession of the Classics and the Elizabethans, and we have, 
moreover, the poetry of a later day than his that is filled with some of the qualities 
that he cherished. 

If the poetry of our generation is wayward and discomforting, full of experiment 
that seems to lead nowhither, bitter with the turbulence of an uncertain and omin- 
ous time, we may turn from it for refreshment to those earlier days when society 
appears to us to have been simpler, when there were seers who made clear the paths 
of life and adorned them with beauty. 


The Witching Of Elspie | 


It was my father who spoke first; and he spoke to the Curé, Monsieur de Gonzague, 
who sat with his hand on a church book, and beside him on the table an aspirator 
for the holy water. “‘Look at her now,” said my father. The Curé looked up at 
Elspie McGibbon who had been plying her knitting needles. She had let them drop 
into her lap and was gazing straight at one of the candles with never a movement of 
her eyelids. 

Gradually a curious fey expression crept over her face, her mouth grew long and 
wan and her beauty all drawn awry; the pupils of her eyes began to dilate and 
flutter. No one breathed and the wind, striking the shutter a moment before, 
quieted, and nothing moved without or within. Pére de Gonzague rose to his height 
and made the sign of the cross over her and spoke a few words in the Latin and 
sprinkled her with holy water. But the maid never heeded; the distrait look still 
hung upon her face; her hands were laid useless in her lap. 

“He must be near,” said my father under his breath, and | wondered how he 
dared to speak, for the flesh was moving cold upon my bones. Suddenly a sound 
came from without and | felt as if some one had struck my head with a mallet. The 
sound was like a footstep outside the window upon the gallery which ran all around 
the house. First a soft padded stroke, then a clump, clump, like a footstep if the 
foot were half flesh and half bone. 
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It came slow and powerful and we all rose to our feet except my mother who 
was overcome, and could only put her hands before her face, and Elspie McGibbon 
who still gazed wofully at the candle without seeing anything. There we stood as if 
waiting for the judgment. Pére de Gonzague, my father, my uncle Bartholemie, 
strong Jacques Boudin the farmer, and the housekeeper Annette Valois. 

The sound came nearer and nearer, then it ceased and began as suddenly on the 
other side of the house. We drew closer together. ‘Here, your honour,” said 
Jacques, ‘‘! will go out and face it.” He spoke to my father. He took up one of the 
candles and went towards the door. Pére de Gonzague followed him and | came 
after. When Jacques reached the door and opened it | saw through the moonlight 
over his shoulder dark shadows in the elms and in a moment “‘paff” came a stroke 
of wind like a breath, and blew out the candle. 

As we stood, scarcely breathing, the noise sprang up before us so that we all 
started back, and as suddenly it seemed to walk beyond the windows of the parlour 
where the light shone through chinks in the close wooden shutters. 

A great dread got hold upon me and | longed for my heart to beat. | heard 
Jacques saying under his breath, ‘‘It is gone,’’ and a long crying came up from the 
banks of the river. 

It was just then, my mother said, that Elspie gave a great deep sigh and shut her 
eyes. When she opened them she picked up her knitting and began clicking the 
needles as if she had been asleep. ‘‘Were you dreaming, Elspie dear?”’asked my 
mother. The girl smiled, “Yes, | was dreaming.” ‘““And did you see the tall man 
again?”’ She nodded her head and smiled like a maid who has a sweet secret. 

Annette came running to us to say she had waked. ‘Down to his cabin | go,” 
said Jacques, who was a resolute fellow. “I go with you,” | said. | stepped before 
the Curé and as | went on, clutching Jacques, | felt the holy water drop on me. 

We went through the lilac bushes heavy with scent, out into the white road 
under the elms. Soon we saw the moonlight flooding the Becancour and heard the 
rushing of the stream over the shallows. Even at some distance we could discern the 
regular outline of the house with its low walls and heavy overtopping roof. When 
we came to it there was no light and no sound. We walked around it slowly and 
Jacques laid his ear to the door. Joubert was not within. 

When we returned the women had retired, my father had gone home with the 
Curé, and my Uncle Bartholemie was sitting with all the candles still lighted. When 
my father came back we counselled togethem. We were on our Seigniory in the 
County of Nicolet, just two days from Quebec, when this thing happened. 

Joubert had come up to the house and cast the evil eye on Elspie McGibbon. 
Annette found her leaning at the buttery door in a trance with all the blood gone 
from her face, and Joubert gazing at her with a horrid smile. She screamed and flew 
out at him, and when the maid came back to her senses she said that a tall 
handsome man, who had beautiful eyes and a voice like a flute, had spoken to her. 

It was Joubert who had spoken to her, Joubert with his harelip and his terrible 
whine. Jacques Boudin, the farmer, when he heard it, laid his hand on his head and 
swore by the saints to tear Joubert’s heart out of his body. Every year we had come 
to the Seigniory with Elspie his love had grown stronger, and now it was fairly 
arranged that he should marry her. 
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The year before she was a slip of a girl romping at her work, now she was a 
young beauty, the masses of red brown hair piled upon her shapely head, her dark 
blue eye vivid with light, and above everything the charm of her movement, her 
grace, which is to a woman what cadence is to music; and Joubert had cast upon 
her his evil eye. 

We counselled together upon what should be done but our plans did not go any 
farther than that night. My father would not look any further, saying that Pere de 
Gonzague was to rummage in some old books he had and might find an ancient 
cure for the evil eye. So it was decided that Jacques should sit up all night in the 
dining room out of which opened the large room where Elspie and Annette slept; 
and | would hear of nothing else than that | was to watch with him. 

My father went to bed and Jacques and | sat facing one another; the broad oak 
table between us. The house was quiet, very quiet; again and again we trimmed the 
candles and | found myself thinking what a pleasant thing it was to watch all night 
when | woke up in broad day and found Annette placing the dishes for the morning 
meal. 

Elspie during the forenoon seemed herself again, helping Annette as her duty 
was, but moving about with more languor than usual, and sometimes standing as if 
a vision had risen in her mind and charmed her. Every one watched her and it 
seemed impossible for Joubert to come near the house without our knowledge. But 
just after dinner we missed her suddenly; she seemed to disappear as we looked at 
her. 

We each ran in a different direction to look for her and down | went to the 
bee-hives which stood in a circle behind some cedars at the foot of the garden. 
There she was, standing before Joubert, not near him, with her head slightly on one 
side, her arms hanging limply from her shoulders, her hands open and relaxed. 

When Joubert saw me he dropped one shoulder and began to cringe and fawn 
like a dog afraid of a beating. His loose mouth tightened at one corner and his grey 
teeth shone in the folds of his lips. | seized Elspie by the arm, turned her about and 
led her to the house as easily as if she were blind. Looking over my shoulder at the 
door | glimpsed Joubert’s head and shoulders sliding along behind the hedge. 

So soon as Elspie came to herself we had a scene, for Annette broke into a fit of 
weeping that seemed more violent than ordinary, for she was a thick, well-governed 
person, and no one had ever before seen a tear in her eye. When she got quieted in 
my mother’s room, with salts of lavender, she told, between sobs, what she had 
been keeping back, that in Beauce, when she was a young girl, she had known of just 
such another witching of a maid by an old devil, and nothing could be done about 
it; they even burned him out of his hole, and carried the girl to the convent, and cut 
off her hair, and the nuns said a myriad of prayers daily in her behalf; so many were 
the prayers that you could fairly see them flying out of the window like pigeons. 

But all of no use, the old “loup-garou”’ got her at last and they lived together 
and had children, nine of them, all idiots, each one more terrible than the last. 
After this recital Annette relapsed into tears. 

My mother, after a while, called Elspie into her room where it was cool and 
dusky, and when she got her employed in turning the linen in the presses, she asked 
her whom she was talking with by the bee-hives. 
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“The man | was telling you of; the tall, dark, strong looking fellow.” My mother 
said she had not seen him and asked who he was. 

“Oh!” said Elspie, with a peculiar shy smile, “Il do not know his name; that | 
must not ask. But he came a long, long journey to see me here. He is a rich man; he 
has a domain in Portneuf where he digs silver and gold out of holes in the earth.” 

My father had come in and was listening by the door and my mother wrung her 
hands toward him, so distraught was she by the pity of it all. My father spoke 
quickly from where he stood and asked Elspie if she did not know well that it was 
old Joubert to whom she was talking. She laughed under her breath, a thing she 
would not have dared to do if she had been herself, she was so careful in respect for 
my father. 

“No, your honour,” she replied, ‘“‘it was not Joubert, | know Joubert; this man is 
fine and handsome, has the look of the rich in his eye. Joubert is the fellow with a 
mouth like an old hound, his hair is full of mould and he has forgotten the feel of a 
sou between his fingers. | will tell your honour,” she added, standing up, blushing 
like a pink peony, and with a little movement of grace and deference, ‘‘that this 
gentleman has asked me to marry him and live on his domain in Portneuf.”’ 

“And what about Jacques Boudin, honest, strong Jacques Boudin?” said my 
father in his deepest voice. 

“Jacques Boudin,” said Elspie as if striving with her memory; ‘‘Yes, yes, yes”; 
she repeated these words slowly with a sigh between each. You could see her mind 
struggling like a little storm-beaten boat trying to land on a familiar shore. 

They told me this at once and | went and told Jacques Boudin. He sat down and 
bent his great stubborn looking back, and let his head hang down to his knees. He 
was mighty enough to have broken Joubert with his own hands, but he knew that 
would not break the spell. All at once an idea came into my mind. 

“Jacques,” I said, “‘we will save her from him. | have an idea; only do you wait, | 
will see the Curé and then | will tell you, you must help me.” Help! He drew up to 
his full six feet, and two tears, as hard as white marble, stood in the corners of his 
eyes. He held my hand so fast that | had to pull one foot off the ground. 

If my plan was to be carried out that night | must lose no time, so off | went to 
see Monsieur de Gonzague. He had turned over all his books but never a cure for 
the evil eye could be found. 

When | told him my idea, he put his head on one side and pondered. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
said at length, “carry it out, | will do my part.” Hardly waiting to thank him | 
hastened down to the forge and had a talk with Hector, the blacksmith, and before 
| left him he was working with a will. 

Then | went on to Joubert’s den which stood about four hundred yards from the 
river, in a thicket of trees and undergrowth. As | came down the path | saw him 
seated on his door-step, but he did not see me until | stood before him, so intent 
was he on the work that he was doing. He had a small piece of dried skin laid upon 
his knees and was working at it with his fingers. He wore only a pair of breeches 
and a shirt. The former was well patched with clouts of buckskin, the latter was 
whole but open at the throat, showing a fell of coarse hair at his breast. 

His hands were enormous; each joint seemed as long as an ordinary human 
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finger. His nose jutted like a promontory. Tufts of hair grew in the whorls and on 
the lobes of his ears. His head was sunken in at the temples, his eyes were wild and 
light. His skin was flushed unnaturally as if a fire was burning underneath; and 
drops of sweat as large as beans stood out on his brow. His hair was black as pitch 
and hung in points on his shoulders, so matted was it with dirt that showed grey 
upon it. His feet were bare. 

“Oh, Master Philemon,” he said, sniffing the words out, “you are here at Jou- 
bert’s little house?’”’ He never raised his head, his eyes jumped one look at me and 
then fell back. His fingers kept clawing at the piece of skin. 

“Yes,” | said. ‘What are you working at?” 

“Oh, nothing at all, just a little fancy of my own.” 

“You were up at the house to-day?” | said. He was perfectly motionless in a 
twinkle and held himself together just as | have seen a rat stop dead still to listen 
when alarmed. 

“Yes, yes, Master Philemon,” he replied, relaxing his muscles. 

“You’re a sly old wolf,” | said. “Our Elspie is crazed after you, and is all for 
marrying you.” 

“Ah!” he said, and moistened his lips with his bright tongue. 

“You'll have to spruce your place up a bit before you bring her here to live.”’ | 
could see a foul table and a broken pot on the hard sand floor. 

“‘Not a bad place,” he whined, ‘‘a sound roof from the rain.”’ 

“Bah! a girl of her quality needs more than a shelter. Look you, Joubert, before 
you come up to see her again you must wash your shirt; it’s heavy with grease, man; 
you’d better go down to the river and pin it down in the current for half a day.”” He 
looked down at the loathesome garment and fingered it. 

“You’re friend to me, Master Philemon, you’re friend to me.” 

“Vd do far more than that for you,”’ | said; “that’s a bit of good advice.”’ With 
that | left him and went back to Hector who had forged me an iron cross about six 
inches in the standard and three inches in the cross piece, and where they were 
joined he had fitted an iron handle a good two feet in length; and he had for me 
one of those braziers, which roofers use, filled with charcoal for Hector was a Jack 
of all the metal trades. 

I hid the brazier in the bushes by the path to Joubert’s, and carried the cross to 
the Curé who blessed it for me through and through. Then back | went to the 
manoir, carrying my well fashioned consecrated bit of iron, and found Jacques. 

| was late for supper, and | had to hear that my mother had gone to bed with a 
terrible pain in her head. Every one was wrought far beyond the usual anxiety, for 
affairs gone wrong, save Elspie, and she was a-dreaming. They had been attentive of 
her and Annette reported with a shiver that she had taken the crucifix off the wall 
of her room, a sure sign that she had been bewitched, and was looking into her 
clothes-chest as if preparing for a journey. 

My father walked heavily up and down the room with his hands behind him. He 
thought well of Elspie who had been reared in our family since she was taken a 
little orphan from the foundling hospital. Her parents were Scotch people. She was 
a great aid and help to my mother. My father had planned her marriage with 
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Jacques Boudin, and now everything was marred and in confusion by reason of an 
old villain whom he had suffered to live on his land and occupy one of his houses. 
The neighbours’ gossip about him, that he was a were-wolf, a loup garou, he had 
never heeded, and to requite him this power had struck into his own family. 

Pére de Gonzague came in after an hour. My father heard with a sigh that no 
help could be got from his old folios, but | left them certain that the Curé would 
win over my father to the second part of my plan, which was contingent upon the 
success of the first. | knew that they would all watch Elspie and prevent her from 
slipping away, and | went out to join Jacques Boudin. 

When it was dark, before moonrise, we found the brazier and struck off the path 
into a dense growth of hazel which covered two arpents or more to the river bank. 
Our plan was to work back to Joubert’s from the river, but when | broke through 
the bushes upon the bank | saw a figure below me on a sand bar. 

The moon was floating up and long points of silver light shone upon the water. 
We listened; we could hear the swishing of something in the water, and a gaunt 
figure rose once and again on the sand bar. Then I knew that Joubert had taken my 
advice! 

Back we went till we had struck the path which the old fellow had worn from 
his den to the waterside. Then we took to the bushes. Jacques placed himself about 
twenty feet nearer the water than my station. Soon | had the brazier alight and 
glowing, and before long when | took the iron out of the fire | could see the cross 
all red against the dark hazel leaves. 

We must have been there an hour when Jacques whistled. Joubert was coming up 
the path, in his hands he carried his shirt, wringing it and snapping the water out of 
it as he came. Just as he passed Jacques stepped out and pinioned him from behind. 
He called out to me, ‘‘Loup-garou, loup-garou,”’ and as they advanced | met them 
with the iron white hot. 

Joubert was forced on and half carried by Jacques. | put the brand of the cross 
on his breast as nearly over his heart as | could, and Jacques spun him round like a 
top and | burnt him on the back a trifle deeper. 

Whatever the creature was made of | cannot tell, for he never uttered a sound; 
and when Jacques let go he loped up the path like a wolf and was out of sight ina 
turn behind the bushes. We made a detour and went back to the manoir. 

Then to carry out my plan there was a great bustling and hurrying, and disput- 
ing, and harnessing of horses, and some demupring on the part of Elspie McGibbon. 
Around came the calash and the quatre-roux and away we went to the St. Lawrence 
landing; my father, Annette, Elspie, Jacques and myself, and two drivers. 

Before midnight | had the satisfaction of seeing our sloop slide away in the 
moonlight, beginning her first tack for Trois Rivieres. The drivers and myself jogged 
slowly homeward to Becancour. They had separated at least, whatever else comes 
of it, | thought. 

In the morning Joubert had disappeared and he was never again seen in these 
parishes. Not even by rumour did he visit the haunt of his evil spirit. 

And not many weeks after strong Jacques Boudin sailed over to Trois Rivieres 
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with all our family, for we thought well of him, and there was a wedding in the 
Cathedral. 

As years went by | forgot Joubert and his deviltry. Many years after | was 
visiting the monastery of La Trappe in the hills above Oka. My companion was a 
notary from St. Basil who was well acquainted with the monks and their institu- 
tion. 

“There is one monk here who flagellates himself, Father Philemon; come, it is 
his hour, let us have a look at him!”’ 

We went from one cool hall into another: soon a door opened and there came a 
procession of monks. They stopped; one in the midst of them threw back his cowl 
and bared his body to the waist. There was something curiously familiar to me in 
his countenance. Taking a leather thong while his brethren chanted, he began to 
beat himself over the shoulders and the breast. By and by my companion nudged 
me. 

“Look,” he said, “‘it is considered a miracle.” On his back and breast came out in 
a deeper red the sign of the Cross. In a moment | had recognised him. 

It was Joubert. 
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Stephen Butler Leacock 


Stephen Butler Leacock (1869-1944) was born in Hampshire, England into a 
wealthy family. His father, however, squandered his funds in abortive farming 
schemes in South Africa, Kansas, and near Lake Simcoe, Ontario, where the family 
finally settled. Thereafter, the Leacocks, living in genteel poverty, were sustained 
by Mrs. Leacock’s ambitions for her sons, Leacock was educated at Upper Canada 
College, the University of Toronto, and the University of Chicago. He received his 
B.A. from Toronto in 1891 and his Ph.D. from Chicago in 1903. In the same year, 
he joined the Department of Economics and Political Science at McGill; he was 
appointed Head of this department in 1908. After his retirement from McGill in 
1936 and until his death in 1944, he divided his time between Montreal and “Old 
Brewery Bay,” his beloved summer home in Orillia, Ontario. In 1958 this estate 
became the Stephen Leacock Memorial Home, a national historic site, where many 
of the author’s papers are now held. 

There is general agreement that Leacock, an indifferent scholar, was a better 
political scientist than economist,' although it was probably his international repu- 
tation as a witty writer and speaker that ensured his classes were well attended. But 
teaching was only part of Leacock’s career. An extremely prolific writer, he pub- 
lished over fifty books. Among the dozen of these which were non-humour was his 
text book Elements of Political Science (7906) which went through several editions 
and sold better than any of his other works. He contributed biographies and histor- 
jes to the Makers of Canada series (7903-1908) and the Chronicles of Canada series 
(1914-1916). He criticized international political and monetary policies in several 
books published between the wars; these also reveal his Anglo-Saxon biases and his 
contempt for socialism. On the subject of humour itself he produced Humor, Its 
Theory and Technique (7935), Humour and Humanity (7937), and the article on 
“Humour” in the fourteenth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He also 
wrote appreciative biographies of Twain and Dickens, Mark Twain (7932) and 
Charles Dickens, His Life and Work (7933). Near the end of his life Leacock 
published a popular local history, Montreal, Seaport and City (7942). At the time 
of his death he was working on his unfinished, posthumously published autobio- 
graphy, The Boy | Left Behind Me (7946). 

/t was as a humourist, however, that Leacock achieved his greatest fame. As a 
humourist, he used the favourite tools of his craft: irony, satire, incongruity, 
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bathos, puns, and sudden shifts in tone and diction.” His favourite form was the 
sketch, a genre which is elastic enough to permit within its scope related forms such 
as the short story, the dialogue, and the informal essay. Most of Leacock’s sketches 
were first published in periodicals and newspapers. Sunshine Sketches of a Little 
Town (1972), for example, appeared first as a serial in the Montreal Star between 
February and June, 1912. When his sketches were published in volume form, the 
books, like his first collection Literary Lapses (7970), were mostly gatherings of 
unrelated works. Yet there is no doubt that Nonsense Novels (7977), Sunshine 
Sketches of a Little Town, Arcadian Adventures with the Idle Rich (7974), and My 
Discovery of England (7922) each gain in overall effect by their unity of subject 
and theme. Indeed, a comparison of Sunshine Sketches and Arcadian Adventures 
shows how successfully Leacock could make cross references to the mores of early 
twentieth-century town and city life. Thus Leacock is neither a failed novelist nor 
a short story writer manqué. In fact, to judge him in these terms is to ignore his 
virtues as a writer of sketches. 

The writer of the humorous sketch appeals by the personality he projects, the 
tone he adopts, and the special nature of his vision. This personality—a mask or 
persona of the author—is the speaker who guides the reader through Mariposa in 
Sunshine Sketches, shows him the follies and the foibles of the townspeople, and 
invites him to sympathize with men and women like himself. But the persona has 
contradictory characteristics which determine the tone of the sketches. He is at 
once naive, knowing, sympathetic, and critical (even scathing at times), although 
usually one of the tones predominates in each selection. The combination of tones 
adopted by the personna can therefore produce quite different results, as “The War 
Sacrifices of Mr. Spugg’’? and “Roughing It in the Bush’”’* demonstrate. 

Leacock’s humour emerges from his conservative vision of human nature, his 
scepticism about many human institutions, and, in particular, his contempt for 
twentieth-century acquisitiveness, although he was himself not immune to this evil. 
Like his mentors Dickens and Twain, he was often moved to anger by greed and 
stupidity, but he found that laughter was ultimately a more effective way of com- 
ing to terms with the human condition. As Robertson Davies points out, the 
humourist makes us laugh by obscuring his own complex, often dark vision of the 
world; in fact, it appears that these contradictions are components of the humour- 
ist’s and satirist’s psyche.° When Leacock wrote on humour, he stressed its civilizing 
elements and its medicinal and beneficial effects on society: “Humor in its highest 
reach touches the sublime; humor in its highest reach mingles with pathos; it voices 
sorrow for our human lot and reconciliation with it.” °1f he was not always faithful 
to his own precept, he was often aware of the power of humour to comfort man in 
his misery. 

During his lifetime Leacock received many honours, mostly for his humorous 
writing. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada in 1910; he 
received the Mark Twain Medal for Humor in 1935, and in 1937 he won both the 
Governor-General’s Award for Non-Fiction for My Discovery of the West and the 
Lorne Pierce Medal. The Universities of Queen’s, Brown, Dartmouth, Toronto, and 
McGill gave him honorary degrees. Leacock’s recent biographer, David Legate, 
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believes, however, that academic critics have added little to an understanding of 
Leacock. He claims, moreover, that there is no such thing as “an indigenous Cana- 
dian humor.’”’” 

Despite Legate’s claims, there has been perceptive “academic” discussion of 
Leacock and his place in Canadian letters. In 1957, for instance, /.B. Priestley 
called Leacock’s style “‘the satirical humour of a very shrewd but essentially good- 
natured and eupeptic man, anything but an angry reformer.’’® He also tried to 
pinpoint Leacock’s Canadian quality: “Jt is the humour of a nation that notorious- 
ly finds national self-expression not at all easy. The Canadian is often a baffled man 
because he feels different from his British kindred and his American neighbours, 
sharply refuses to be lumped together with either of them, yet cannot make plain 
this difference.”° In the same year, Robertson Davies applied his own critical 
powers as a satirist to examine Leacock’s creative springs and observed that ‘‘there 
are in his books too many hints at darker things, too many swift and unmistakable 
descents towards melancholy, for us to be satisfied with [a] clownish portrait any 
longer.” !° Two years later, the American biographer of Leacock, Ralph Curry, 
placed the humourist’s “little man’ within a United States tradition that includes 
figures like Thurber’s Walter Mitty, the innocent overwhelmed by his environ- 
ment.'! 

Two Canadian critics, R.E. Watters and F.W. Watt, almost immediately rejected 
and corrected Curry’s positioning of Leacock. Watters isolated Leacock’s unique- 
ness in terms of the Canadian environment. He pointed out that Leacock’s little 
man is not overwhelmed by the world and is not trying to escape from it. He 
attempts rather “‘to live in this world somehow without sacrificing his self-respect, 
his principles, or his continuing identity.”’'* Watt stressed that Leacock, as much a 
critic as an entertainer, had strong views about the materialistic values of his age.'* 
From the arguments of Davies, Watters, and Watt has come much valuable 
discussion of Leacock since 1960. The continuing popularity of Leacock is 
evidenced by more than a dozen paperback reprints of his works in the New 
Canadian Library series. 
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The War Sacrifices of Mr.Spugg 


Although we had been members of the same club for years, | only knew Mr. Spugg 
by sight until one afternoon when | heard him saying that he intended to send his 
chauffeur to the war. 

It was said quite quietly—no bombast or boasting about it. Mr. Spugg was 
standing among a little group of listening members of the club and when he said 
that he had decided to send his chauffeur, he spoke with a kind of simple earnest- 
ness, a determination that marks the character of the man. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘“‘we need all the man power we can command. This thing has 
come to a showdown and we’ve got to recognize it. | told Henry that it’s a show- 
down and that he’s to get ready and start right away.” 

“Well, Spugg,”” said one of the members, ‘‘you’re certainly setting us a fine 
example.” 

“What else can a man do?” said Mr. Spugg. 

“When does your chauffeur leave?” asked another man. 

“Right away. | want him in the firing line just as quick as | can get him there.” 

“It’s a fine thing you’re doing, Spugg,” said a third member, “‘but do you realize 
that your chauffeur may be killed?” 

“I must take my chance on that,” answered Mr. Spugg firmly. ‘I’ve thought this 
thing out and made up my mind: if my chauffeur is killed, | mean to pay for 
him—full and adequate compensation. The loss must fall on me, not on him. Or, say 
Henry comes back mutilated—say he loses a leg—say he loses two legs—”’ 

Here Mr. Spugg looked about him at his listeners, with a look that meant that 
even three legs wouldn’t be too much for him. 
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‘Whatever Henry loses | pay for. The loss shall fall on me, every cent of it.” 

“Spugg,” said a quiet-looking, neatly dressed man whom | knew to be the 
president of an insurance company and who reached out and shook the speaker by 
the hand, “this is a fine thing you’re doing, a b/g thing. But we mustn’t let you do it 
alone. Let our company take a hand in it. We’re making a special rate now on 
chauffeurs, footmen and house-servants sent to the war, quite below the rate that 
actuarial figures justify. It is our little war contribution,” he added modestly. ‘We 
like to feel that we’re doing our bit too. We had a chauffeur killed last week. We 
paid for him right off without demur—waived all question of who killed him. | 
never signed a cheque—as | took occasion to say in a little note | wrote to his 
people—with greater pleasure.” 

“What do you do if Henry’s mutilated?” asked Mr. Spugg, turning his quiet eyes 
on the insurance man and facing the brutal facts of things without flinching. ‘“‘What 
do you pay? Suppose | lose the use of Henry’s legs, what then?” 

“It’s all right,” said his friend. ‘Leave it to us. Whatever he loses, we make it 
good.” 

“All right,” said Spugg, ‘“‘send me round a policy. I’m going to see Henry clear 
through on this.” 

It was at this point that at my own urgent request | was introduced to Mr. 
Spugg, so that | might add my congratulations to those of the others. | told him 
that | felt, as all the other members of the club did, that he was doing a big thing, 
and he answered again, in his modest way, that he didn’t see what else a man could 
do. 

“My son Alfred and 1,” he said, “‘talked it over last night and we agreed that we 
can run the car ourselves, or make a shot at it anyway. After all, it’s war time.” 

“What branch of the service are you putting your chauffeur in?” | asked. 

“Vm not sure,” he answered. “I think I’ll send him up in the air. It’s dangerous, 
of course, but it’s no time to think about that.” 

So, in due time, Mr. Spugg’s chauffeur, Henry, went overseas. He was reported 
first as in England. Next he was right at the front, at the very firing itself. We knew 
then—everybody in the club knew that Mr. Spugg’s chauffeur might be killed at any 
moment. But great as the strain must have been, Spugg went up and down to his 
office and in and out of the club without a tremor. The situation gave him a new 
importance in our eyes, something tense. 

“This seems to be a terrific business,” | said to him one day at lunch, “this new 


German drive.” - 

“My chauffeur,” said Mr. Spugg, ‘‘was right in the middle of it.”’ 

“He was, eh?” 

“Yes”? he continued, “one shell burst in the air so near him it almost broke his 
wings.” 


Mr. Spugg told this with no false boasting or bravado, eating his celery as he 
spoke of it. Here was a man who had nearly had his chauffeur’s wings blown off 
and yet he had never moved a muscle. | began to realize the kind of resolute stuff 
that the man was made of. 

A few day’s later bad news came to the club. 
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“Have you heard the bad news about Spugg?” someone asked. 

“No, what?” 

“His chauffeur’s been gassed.” 

“How is he taking it?” 

“Fine. He’s sending off his gardener to take the chauffeur’s place.” 

So that was Mr. Spugg’s answer to the Germans. 

We lunched together that day. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘““Henry’s gassed. How it happened | don’t know. He must have 
come down out of the air. | told him | wanted him in the air. But let it pass. It’s 
done now.” 

“And you’re sending your gardener?” 

“lam,” said Spugg. ‘“‘He’s gone already. | called him in from the garden yester- 
day. | said, ‘William, Henry’s been gassed. Our first duty is to keep up our man 
power at the front. You must leave to-night.’ ” 

“What are you putting William into?” | asked. 

“Infantry. He’ll do best in the trenches—digs well and is a very fair shot. Anyway 
| want him to see all the fighting that’s going. If the Germans want give and take in 
this business they can have it. They’ll soon see who can stand it best. | told William 
when he left. | said, ‘William, we’ve got to show these fellows that man for man 
we’re a match for them.’ That’s the way | look at it, man for man.” 

| watched Mr. Spugg’s massive face as he went on with his meal. Not a nerve of it 
moved. If he felt any fear, at least he showed no trace of it. 

After that | got war news from him at intervals, in little scraps, as | happened.to 
meet him. ‘The war looks bad,’ | said to him one day as | chanced upon him 
getting into his motor. ‘‘This submarine business is pretty serious.” 

“It is,” he said, ‘William was torpedoed yesterday.” 

Then he got into his car and drove away, as quietly as if nothing had happened. 

A little later that day | heard him talking about it in the club. “Yes,” he was 
saying, ‘“‘a submarine. It torpedoed William—my gardener. | have both a chauffeur 
and a gardener at the war. William was picked upon a raft. He’s in pretty bad shape. 
My son Alfred had a cable from him that he’s coming home. We’ve both tele- 
graphed him to stick it out.” 

The news was the chief topic in the club that day. ‘‘Spugg’s gardener has been 
torpedoed,”’ they said, “but Spugg refuses to have him quit and come home.” ‘‘Well 
done, Spugg,” said everybody. 

After that we had bad news from time to time about both William and Henry. 

“Henry’s out of the hospital,” said Spugg. ‘‘| hope to have him back in France in 
a few days. William’s in bad shape still. | had a London surgeon go and look at him. 
| told him not to mind the expense but to get William fixed up right away. It seems 
that one arm is more or less paralysed. I’ve wired back to him not to hesitate. They 
say William’s blood is still too thin for the operation. I’ve cabled to them to take 
some of Henry’s. | hate to do it, but this is no time to stick at anything.” 

A little later William and Henry were reported both back in France. This was at 
the very moment of the great offensive. But Spugg went about his daily business 
unmoved. Then came the worse news of all. ‘‘William and Henry,” he said to me, 
“are both missing. | don’t know where the devil they are.” 
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“Missing!”’ | repeated. 

“Both of them. The Germans have caught them both. | suppose | shan’t have 
either of them back till the war is all over.” 

He gave a slight sigh—the only sigh of complaint that ever | had heard from him. 

But the next day we learned what was Spugg’s answer to the German’s capture 
of William and Henry. 

“Have you heard what Spugg is doing?” the members of the club asked one 
another. 

“What?” 

“‘He’s sending over Meadows, his own man!” 

There was no need to comment on it. The cool courage of the thing spoke for 
itself. Meadows—Spugg’s own man—his house valet, without whom he never travel- 
led twenty miles! 

‘What else was there to do?” said Mr. Spugg when I asked him if it was true that 
Meadows was going. ‘‘l take no credit for sending Meadows, nor, for the matter of 
that, for anything that Meadows may do over there. It was a simple matter of duty. 
My son and | had him into the dining-room last night after dinner. ‘Meadows,’ we 
said, ‘Henry and William are caught. Our man power at the front has got to be kept 
up. There’s no one left but ourselves and you. There’s no way out of it. You’ll have 
tO" gO25 

“But how,” | protested, ‘‘can you get along with Meadows, your valet, gone? 
You’ll be lost!” 

“We must do the best we can. We’ve talked it all over. My son will help me dress 
and | will help him. We can manage, no doubt.” 

So Meadows went. 

After this Mr. Spugg, dressed as best he could manage it, and taking turns with 
his son in driving his own motor, was a pathetic but uncomplaining object. 

Meadows meantime was reported as with the heavy artillery, doing well. “Il hope 
nothing happens to Meadows,” Spugg kept saying. “If it does, we’re stuck. We can’t 
go ourselves. We’re too busy. We’ve talked it over and we’ve both decided that it’s 
impossible to get away from the office—not with business as brisk as it is now. 
We’re busier than we’ve been in ten years and can’t get off for a day. We may try to 
take a month off for the Adirondacks a little later, but as for Europe, it’s out of the 
question.” 

Meantime, one little bit of consolation game to help Mr. Spugg to bear the 
burden of the war. | found him in the lounge room of the club one afternoon 
among a group of men, exhibiting two medals that were being passed from hand to 
hand. 

“Sent to me by the French Government,” he explained proudly. “They’re for 
William and Henry. The motto means, ‘For Conspicuous Courage’ (Mr. Spugg 
drew himself up with legitimate pride). ‘I shall keep one and let Alfred keep the 
other till they come back.” Then he added as an after thought, “They may never 
come back.”’ 

From that day on, Mr. Spugg, with his French medal on his watch chain, was the 
most conspicuous figure in the club. He was pointed out as having done more than 
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any other one man in the institution to keep the flag flying. But presently the limit 
of Mr. Spugg’s efforts and sacrifices was reached. Even patriotism such as his must 
have some bounds. 

On entering the club one afternoon | could hear his voice bawling vociferously in 
one of the telephone cabinets in the hall. “Hello, Washington,” he was shouting. “Is 
that Washington? Long Distance, | want Washington.” 

Fifteen minutes later he came up to the sitting-room, still flushed with indigna- 
tion and excitement. 

“That’s the limit,” he said, ‘the absolute limit 

“‘What’s the matter?” | asked. 

“They drafted my son Alfred,” he answered. “Just imagine it! When we’re so 
busy in the office that we’re getting down there at half-past eight in the morning! 
Drafted Alfred! ‘Great Caesar,’ | said to them! ‘Look here! You’ve had my chauf- 
feur and he’s gassed, and you’ve had my gardener and he’s torpedoed and they’re 
both prisoners, and last month I sent you my own man! That,’ | said, ‘is about the 
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limit. 

“What did they say?”’ | asked. 

“Oh, it’s all right. They’ve fixed it all up and they’ve apologized as well. Alfred 
won’t go, of course, but it makes one realize that you can carry a thing too far. 
Why, they’d be taking me next!” 

“Oh, surely not!” | said. 


Roughing It in the Bush 


My Plans for Moose Hunting in the Canadian Wilderness 


The season is now opening when all those who have a manly streak in them like to 
get out into the bush and “‘rough it’’ for a week or two of hunting and fishing. For 
myself, | never feel that the autumn has been well spent unless | can get out after 
the moose. And when | go | like to go right into the bush and “‘rough it”’—get clear 
away from civilization, out in the open, and take fatigue or hardship just as it 
comes. 

So this year | am making all my plans to get away for a couple of weeks of 
moose hunting along with my brother George and my friend Tom Gass. We general- 
ly go together because we are all of us men who like the rough stuff and are tough 
enough to stand the hardship of living in the open. The place we go to is right in the 
heart of the primitive Canadian forest, among big timber, broken with lakes as still 
as glass, just the very ground for moose. 

We have a kind of lodge up there. It’s just a rough place that we put up, the 
three of us, the year before last,—built out of tamarack logs faced with a broad axe. 
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The flies, while we were building it, were something awful. Two of the men that we 
sent in there to build it were so badly bitten that we had to bring them out a 
hundred miles to a hospital. None of us saw the place while we were building 
it,—we were all busy at the time,—but the teamsters who took in our stuff said it 
was the worst season for the black flies that they ever remembered. 

Still we hung to it, in spite of the flies, and stuck at it till we got it built. It is, as 
| say, only a plain place but good enough to rough it in. We have one big room with 
a stone fireplace, and bedrooms round the sides, with a wide verandah, properly 
screened, all along the front. The verandah has a row of upright tamaracks for its 
posts and doesn’t look altogether bad. In the back part we have quarters where our 
man sleeps. We had an ice-house knocked up while they were building and water 
laid on in pipes from a stream. So that on the whole the place has a kind of rough 
comfort about it,—good enough anyway for fellows hunting moose all day. 

The place, nowadays, is not hard to get at. The government has just built a 
colonization highway, quite all right for motors, that happens to go within a hun- 
dred yards of our lodge. 

We can get the railway for a hundred miles, and then the highway for forty, and 
the last hundred yards we can walk. But this season we are going to cut out the 
railway and go the whole way from the city in George’s car with our kit with us. 

George has one of those great big cars with a roof and thick glass sides. Personal- 
ly none of the three of us would have preferred to ride in a luxurious darned thing 
like that. Tom says that as far as he is concerned he’d much sooner go into the bush 
over a rough trail in a buckboard, and for my own part a team of oxen would be 
more the kind of thing that I’d wish. 

However the car is there, so we might as well use the thing especially as the 
provincial government has built the fool highway right into the wilderness. By 
taking the big car also we can not only carry all the hunting outfit that we need but 
we can also, if we like, shove in a couple of small trunks with a few clothes. This 
may be necessary as it seems that somebody has gone and slapped a great big frame 
hotel right there in the wilderness, not half a mile from the place we go to. The 
hotel we find a regular nuisance. It gave us the advantage of electric light for our 
lodge (a thing none of us care about), but it means more fuss about clothes. 
Clothes, of course, don’t really matter when a fellow is roughing it in the bush, but 
Tom says that we might find it necessary to go over to the hotel in the evenings to 
borrow coal oil or a side of bacon or any rough stuff that we need; and they do 
such a lot of dressing up at these fool hotels néw, that if we do go over for bacon or 
anything in the evening we might just as well slip on our evening clothes, as we 
could chuck them off the minute we get back. George thinks it might not be a bad 
idea,—just as a way of saving all our energy for getting after the moose,—to dine 
each evening at the hotel itself. He knew some men who did that last year and they 
told him that the time saved for moose hunting in that way is extraordinary. 
George’s idea is that we could come in each night with our moose,—such and such a 
number as the case might be—either bringing them with us or burying them where 
they die,—change our things, slide over to the hotel and get dinner and then beat it 
back into the bush by moonlight and fetch in the moose. It seems they have a regular 
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two dollar table d’hte dinner at the hotel,—just rough stuff of course but after all, 
as we all admit, we don’t propose to go out into the wilds to pamper ourselves with 
high feeding: a plain hotel meal in a home-like style at two dollars a plate is better 
than cooking up a lot of rich stuff over a camp fire. 

If we do dine at the hotel we could take our choice each evening between going 
back into the bush by moonlight to fetch in the dead moose from the different 
caches where we had hidden them, or sticking round the hotel itself for a while. It 
seems that there is dancing there. Nowadays such a lot of women and girls get the 
open air craze for the life in the bush that these big wilderness hotels are crowded 
with them. There is something about living in the open that attracts modern women 
and they like to get right away from everybody and everything; and of course 
hotels of this type in the open are nowadays always well closed in with screens so 
that there are no flies or anything of that sort. 

So it seems that there is dancing at the hotel every evening,—nothing on a large 
scale or pretentious,—just an ordinary hardwood floor,—they may wax it a little for 
all | know,—and some sort of plain, rough Italian orchestra that they fetch up from 
the city. Not that any of us care for dancing. It’s a thing that personally we 
wouldn’t bother with. But it happens that there are a couple of young girls that 
Tom knows that are going to be staying at the hotel and of course naturally he 
wants to give them a good time. They are only eighteen and twenty (sisters) and 
that’s really younger than we care for, but with young girls like that,—practically 
kids,—any man wants to give them a good time. So Tom says, and | think quite 
rightly, that as the kids are going to be there we may as well put in an appearance at 
the hotel and see that they are having a good time. Their mother is going to be with 
them too, and of course we want to give her a good time as well; in fact | think | 
will lend her my moose rifle and let her go out and shoot a moose. One thing we are 
all agreed upon in the arrangement of our hunting trip, is in not taking along 
anything to drink. Drinking spoils a trip of that sort. We all remember how in the old 
days we’d go out into a camp in the bush (I mean before there used to be any 
highway or any hotel) and carry in rye whiskey in demijohns (two dollars a gallon it 
was) and sit around the camp fire drinking it in the evenings. 

But there’s nothing in it. We all agree that the law being what it is, it is better to 
stick to it. It makes a fellow feel better. So we shall carry nothing in. | don’t say 
that one might not have a flask or something in one’s pocket in the car; but only as 
a precaution against accident or cold. And when we get to our lodge we all feel that 
we are a darned sight better without it. If we shou/d need anything,—though it isn’t 
likely,—there are still three cases of old Scotch whiskey, kicking around the lodge 
somewhere; | think they are kicking round in a little cement cellar with a locked 
door that we had made so as to use it for butter or anything of that sort. Anyway 
there are three, possibly four, or maybe, five, cases of Scotch there and if we should 
for any reason want it, there it is. But we are hardly likely to touch it,—unless we 
hit a cold snap, or a wet spell;—then we might; or if we strike hot dry weather. Tom 
says he thinks there are a couple of cases of champagne still in the cellar; some stuff 
that one of us must have shot in there just before prohibition came in. But we’ll 
hardly use it. When a man is out moose hunting from dawn to dusk he hasn’t much 
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use for champagne, not till he gets home anyway. The only thing that Tom says the 
champagne might come in useful for would be if we cared to ask the two kids over 
to some sort of dinner; it would be just a rough kind of camp dinner (we could 
hardly ask their mother to it) but we think we could manage it. The man we keep 
there used to be a butler in England, or something of the sort, and he could manage 
some kind of rough meal where the champagne might fit in. 

There’s only one trouble about our plans for our fall camp that bothers us just a 
little. The moose are getting damn scarce about that place. There used, so they say, 
to be any quantity of them. There’s an old settler up there that our man buys all 
our cream from who says that he remembers when the moose were so thick that 
they would come up and drink whiskey out of his dipper. But somehow they seem 
to have quit the place. Last year we sent our man out again and again looking for 
them and he never saw any. Three years ago a boy that works at the hotel said he 
saw a moose in the cow pasture back of the hotel and there were the tracks of a 
moose seen last year at the place not ten miles from the hotel where it had come to 
drink. But apart from these two exceptions the moose hunting has been poor. 

Still, what does it matter? What we want is the //fe, the rough life just as | have 
described it. If any moose comes to our lodge we’ll shoot him, or tell the butler to. 
But if not,—well, we’ve got along without for ten years, | don’t suppose we shall 
worry. 
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Norman Duncan 


Born in Norwich, Ontario, Norman Duncan (1871-1916) grew up in nearby 
Brantford where his father was a merchant. In 1891 he went to the University of 
Toronto, but in 1895 he left the university without taking his degree and, following 
in the steps of other young Canadian writers of the eighteen-nineties, emigrated to 
the United States to pursue a career in journalism. He spent two years as a reporter 
on the Bulletin, a newspaper published in Auburn, New York: then, from 1897 to 
1900 he worked on the New York Evening Post. /n the summer of 1899 he went to 
Newfoundland to collect material on Britain’s oldest colony for a series of articles 
for McClure’s. This trip was one of the most important events in his life as he fell in 
love with the country and returned there for the next three summers. After leaving 
the Post, Duncan taught at Washington and Jefferson College in Washington, 
Pennsylvania, and at the University of Kansas. He also travelled extensively. In 
1907, accompanied by the artist Lawren Harris, he went to Palestine and Arabia; 
Going Down to Jerusalem: The Narrative of a Sentimental Traveller (7909) was 
written as a result of this trip. In 1912 Harper’s sent him as a special correspondent 
to the South Pacific; from this tour came Australian Byways (7975). Duncan spent 
the last three years of his life in Brantford, where he was buried following his 
sudden death while on a visit to New York State. 

During his lifetime Duncan gained recognition as a writer of stories about the 
North and Newfoundland. These included the Billy Topsail series and two books 
about doctors working along the Labrador and Newfoundland coasts, Doctor Luke 
of the Labrador (7904) and Doctor Grenfell’s Parish (7905). Although these stories 
have been dismissed as sentimental tales written chiefly for boys, Duncan had a 
purpose in using sentiment and he Rnew how far he could go with it. The style and 
the subject matter of some of his writing make him, in fact, one of the precursors 
of later twentieth-century realism in Canadian fiction. 

Because the eighteen-nineties were years of muckraking and exposé in journal- 
ism, reporters often subjected themselves to great personal discomfort so that they 
could get an inside story. Duncan himself served an apprenticeship in this kind of 
journalism in the squalid Syrian section of New York City. One result of this 
experience was The Soul of the Street (7900), a volume of short stories about the 
Syrian district. Another was that when he came to write about Newfoundland, he 
often used his stories to help expose the exploitation of the fishermen by 
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“trucking” merchants.’ These fin de siécle journalists not only got to know about 
their subject through close personal observation, but they also learned to write 
about it in a style that could be readily adapted to the short story. The most 
famous reporter and short-story writer of the decade was S tephen Crane 
(1871-1899) who, like Duncan, worked for New York newspapers. Crane carried 
his journalistic style, characterized by accuracy, brevity, apt imagery, and a concern 
for narrative structure, into his short stories and thus influenced the development 
of realism in fiction in the twentieth century. In his fiction Duncan also used a 
similar journalistic style. Furthermore, although he continued to include senti- 
mental passages to bring his readers to a heightened emotional state and moralistic 
passages to give them an idealized view of human nature, his fiction contained 
aspects of realism not unlike those found in later twentieth-century realistic 
fiction. 

Duncan came closest to this later realism in his choice of subject matter, for he 
found his best material in the life of the people who lived in the outports of 
Newfoundland and Labrador.* His first book of Newfoundland stories, The Way of 
the Sea, was published in 1903.* “The Chase of the Tide,” reprinted here from this 
volume, describes two boys on a quest. Duncan presents realistically the boys’ 
feelings and behaviour. His point of view and his use of a Newfoundland dialect 
add, moreover, to the realism of the story and give it a freshness and intensity 
which are still appealing. 

Although by the time he wrote the stories in Harbor Tales Down North (7978) 
he was beginning to fit “down-east” life into the conventional patterns of popular 
melodrama and thus to create self-consciously literary stories which were less 
compelling than his earlier ones, Duncan’s rendering of Newfoundland life was 
important for a variety of reasons. Newfoundland was hardly known in literature 
before he described the simple religious faith of its people, their harsh life, and their 
heroic struggles against nature. In his analysis of The Way of the Sea, Fred Cogswel/ 
suggests, in fact, that Duncan’s stories about man’s heroic failure in his conflict 
with an alien nature present a genuine tragic vision of life: ‘What is outside 
Mankind is timeless and vast and cannot be conquered by the temporal and finite. 
But though ultimate defeat is certain, Man has his temporary triumphs, his moment 
of glory. The battle is never one-sided; for if Man cannot conquer Nature, neither 
can Nature conquer the spirit of Man.’ Because of his recording of the heroic 
qualities of Newfoundland life, Duncan can be seen as a precursor to Edwin John 
Pratt. 


Footnotes 


l.TWo stories which deal with exploitation are “The Fruits of Toil” from The Way of the Sea 
and “A Croesus of Gingerbread Cove”’ from Harbor Tales Down North. 

2while it is common to consider Raymond Knister and Morley Callaghan as the first 
practitioners of the realistic short story in Canada, it is perhaps more accurate to say that these 
two writers were the first Canadians to adhere consistently to the new realism. 
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3-See E. J. Hathaway, “Who’s Who in Canadian Literature: Norman Duncan,’”’ Canadian 
Bookman, 8 (June, 1926), pp. 171-174. Hathaway points out the similarity between Duncan 
and the Irish dramatist John Millington Synge (1871-1909). William Butler Yeats told Synge to 
forsake Paris and go to the western coast of Ireland to find inspiration among the peasants 
there. 

4.Norman Duncan, The Way of the Sea (New York: McClure Phillips, 1903). ‘‘The Chase of the 
Tide” is reprinted here from The Way of the Sea (Toronto: Revell, 1905). 

5:Fred Cogswell, “The Way of the Sea: A Symbolic Epic,’’ Dalhousie Review, 35 (Winter, 
1956), p. 375. 


The Chase of the Tide 


The enviable achievement in his sight was a gunwale load snatched from a loppy 
sea; he had never heard of a pirate or a clown or a motorman. From the beginning, 
he was committed to the toil of the sea; for he was a Newfoundlander of the upper 
shore—the child of a grey, solemn waste-place: a land of artificial graveyards. The 
lean rocks to which the cottages of Ragged Harbour cling like barnacles lie, a thin, 
jagged strip, between a wilderness of scrawny shrubs and the sea’s fretful expanse. 
Hence, inevitably, from generation to generation, the people of that barren match 
their strength against the might of tempestuous waters, fighting with their bare 
hands—great, knotty, sore, grimy hands; match, also, their spirit against the invisible 
terrors which the sea’s space harbours, in sunshine and mist, by all the superstition 
of her children. He had been brought forth and nurtured into hardy childhood— 
into brown, lithe, quick strength—no more for love than for the labour of his hands. 
Obviously, then, he was committed to the toil of the sea. 

This was disclosed to him—this and the sea’s enmity—while he was yet in a 
pinafore of a hardtack sacking, months distant from his heritage of old homespun 
clothes. 

“| ’low | cotches moare fish ’n Job Luff when | grows up,” he boasted to 
Sammy Arnold, who had fished out of Ragged Harbour for sixty years, and was 


then past his labour. “I ‘low | salts un better, too.” 

Sammy chuckled. 

“I ’low,” the child pursued, steadily, ‘‘l cotches moare’n you done, Uncle 
Sammy.” 


“Hut, b’y!” the old man cried in a rage. ‘‘They be moare quintals t’ my name on 
Manuel’s books ’n they be—’n they be—folk in the—the warld!”’ 

They were on Lookout Head, waiting for the fleet to beat in from a thickening 
night; from this vantage Uncle Sammy swept his staff over the land, north to south, 
to comprehend the whole world. 

“Iss?” said Jo, doubtfully. It was past his understanding; so he crept to the edge 
of the cliff to watch the black waves roll ponderously out of the mist, and shatter 
and froth over the lower rocks. 
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“The say do be hungry for lives this even,” Uncle Sammy sighed. 

“For me?” the boy screamed. ‘‘Is un?” He shrank from the abyss, quivering. 

“He do be hungry this day.” 

Jo strode forward, as in wrath; then boldly he faced the sea, bearding it, with 
clinched hands and dilated nostrils. 

“°Tis good for un,”’ Uncle Sammy laughed. 

“The say woan’t cotch me!” the boy cried. “I woan’t let un cotch me!” 

“He’ve not cotched me,” Sammy said, serenely. He peered seaward; and for him 
it was as though the mist were the dust of past years. 

“IT woan’t let un cotch me!”’ the boy cried again. He stumbled, in blind fright, to 
Uncle Sammy, and took his hand. “I! woan’t!”” he sobbed. ‘‘l woan’t ... | woan’t!”’ 

It was the Mystery! ‘Skipper Jo, b’y,” the old man whispered, “‘you be one 0’ 
they poor folk that can’t ’bide the say. Little Skipper,”’ he said, crooking his arm 
about the lad’s waist, “never care. Iss, sure—you be one o’ they the say 
cotches—like your fawther—iss, sure.” 

Thereafter Jo knew the sea for his enemy. But the perception was not always 
present with him; it was, indeed, to his spirit, like the eternal sound of the breakers 
to his senses—overshadowing, obscured, lost. For, as of course, in the years of 
idleness—numbering, from the suckling months, five—he had all the wisdom of 
children to glean and winnow and store; and that, in but small part, concerns many 
things—the ways of lobsters and tom cod, the subtle craft of dories, the topography 
of the wildernesses under broad flakes, the abiding places of star-fish and prickly 
sea-eggs, the significance of squid-squalls, and the virulence of squids. In the years 
that browned his face and yellowed his hair and brought him boots of goat-skin, a 
jew’s harp, and a slicker, he had to learn of the activities of life much of a kind with 
this: In the morning—soon as the light spreads from the inland hills—men go out to 
fish, and, when they have fished many days, their wrists are swollen and festered, 
and the cracks in the palms of their hands are filled with hard, black blood; women 
never go out to fish, but, rather, stay ashore to milk goats, make boots, spin the 
sheep’s wool, split wood, tend babies, spread the fish on the flakes, gather soil for 
the gardens, keep the stages clean, and cook potatoes and broose; children stand on 
tubs at the splitting table, to cut the throats of cod, and when, in the depths of 
night, they nod, through weariness, a man with a bushy white beard cries, “Hi, b’y! 
I’ll heave a head at ye if ye fall asleep’’—a cold, slimy, bloody cod head. 

“They be a time comin’,” was the burden of his thought in those days, ‘‘when | 
can’t bide awake.” So thinking, he would shudder. 

Thence, to his tenth year, when all things were suddenly revealed, he wondered 
concerning many things; and chief among his perplexities was this: Where did the 
tide go? Where did the waters bide until they ran back through the tickle to cover 
again the slimy harbour bottom? It was a mocking mystery; ultimately, as shall be 
set down, it was like a lure to adventure cast by the sea. He wondered, also, what 
lay beyond the hills that rose, softly blue, far, far beyond the rocks where the 
bake-apples and juniper berries grew. The land was undiscovered; the wilderness 
between impenetrable. Who made God? God was uncreated, said the parson. That 
was incomprehensible. Did they use squid or caplin for bait in the storied harbour 
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called New York? Heigh, oh! The stranger had gone. Where did the tide go? Day 
after day it slipped out and crept back: and as, returning, it gurgled over the 
bottom, it mocked him again; and, as it turned and stole away, it enticed him to 
follow—far as need be. Oh, well! How could flour grow on blades of grass, as the 
stranger had said? Again, the stranger had gone. Was a horse as big as two dogs put 
together—big as Bob and Bippo? Tom Jearce, who had seen a horse in Green Bay, 
was with Manuel’s schooner on the Labrador. Nobody else knew. But where did the 
tide go? Where did the waters bide? That was the nearest mystery. Truth, it was like 
a scream in the night. 

“Hut, b’y!” said Uncle Sammy. ‘They be a hape 0’ curious things about the say. 
Sheer off from they. Iss, sure. The tide do goa in a hoale in the bottom.” 

Jo had abandoned that theory months ago; and so he puzzled, until, one day, 
when he and Ezekiel idled together, the punt slipped, at the turn of the tide, from 
under the laden flake, where the shadows are deep and cold, into the fading 
sunshine of the open harbour. Her shadow wriggled to the dull, green depths where 
the starfish and sea-eggs lay; and the wary dories darted, flashing, into the security 
of the black waters beyond. She tugged at her painter like a dog at the 
leash—swinging fretfully, reaching, slacking with a petulant ripple; it was as though 
she panted to join the waters in the race through the tickle to the wide, free open. 
Now, the sea was here restrained from treacherous violence by encircling rocks; so, 
with rocking and ripple and amorous glitter, Jo was lured from the absent 
observation of a lost kid—which, bleating, picked its way up the cliff to a ragged 
patch of snow—to a deeper contemplation of the mystery that lay beyond the 
placid harbour. The sea’s ripple and glitter and slow, mighty swell; her misty 
distances, expanse, and hidden places; the gulls, winging, free and swift, in her blue 
heights; the fresh, strong wind blowing—these are an enticement to the thoughts of 
men. They soothe all fear of the sea’s changeful moods, excite strange dreams, wake 
soaring, fantastic longings; and to those who look and hearken comes the impulse, 
and hot on the heels of the impulse the deep resolve, and after the deep resolve the 
perilous venture. It was so with the boy in the shute of the punt, lying with his 
head on a slicker and his eyes staring vacantly through the tickle rocks to the 
glistening distance. 

“Now, b’y,” Jo said, abruptly, “I knows!” 

“Iss, b’y?” little Ezekiel answered from the bow. 

“T "low he heaps hisself up; an’ ’twill be like climbin’ a hill t’ paddle t’ the top.” 

“Iss, b’y?” Ezekiel was patiently sure of Jo’s wisdom. 

“The tide—he do.” 

“They be nar a hill t’ the say,” Ezekiel cried with scorn. 

“You be oan’y a lad,” Jo persisted. “I "low he heaps hisself up.’ 

“Where do he?” 

“T’other side o’ the Grapplin’ Hook grounds, where he’ve no bottom.” 

“Tis barbarous far.”’ Ezekiel regretfully glanced at the little schooner he had 
made. He had just rigged the jib with pains; he wanted to try the craft out in the 
light wind. 

“Tis not so far as the sun’s hoale.”’ 
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“Huh! ’Tis not so handy as Tailor’s Nose.” 

Jo stirred himself. ‘‘Be your caplin spread, all spread on the flake t’ dry, b’y?” 

piss. 

“Be un al// spread, b’y?” 

“Iss,” plaintively. 

“Us’ll goa. Cast off!” 

Ezekiel hesitated. ‘Be your caplin spread?” he demanded. Then, stern as a 
prophet, ‘“‘God’ll damn you t’ everlastin’ fire ’n you lie.” 

“You be cursin’ God, Ezekiel Sevior!”” Jo exclaimed. “God’ll damn you. ’Tis 
marked down this minute—iss, sure.”’ With impatience, ‘‘Us’ll goa. Cast off!” 

Ezekiel loosed the painter and sprang to the rowing seat; and Jo bent his 
strength to the scull-oar, and sent the punt clear of a jutting rock. Now, in these 
parts the tide has a clutch; the water gripped the boat and drew her out—swift and 
sly as a thief’s hand. Soon the grip was fast; had the young strength—that now spent 
itself in guiding, to escape wreck on the Pancake—been turned to flat resistance, it 
would have wasted itself in vain. The waters hurried, leaping, eddying, hissing; they 
tightened their grip as they ran past Aunt Phoebe’s flake, where Aunt Phoebe 
herself was piling her fish, against the threat of rain over night—past the skipper’s 
stage and net-horse, where the cod-trap was spread to dry in the sun, with a new 
and unaccountable rent exposed—past Jake Sevior’s whitewashed cottage, set ona 
great rock at Broad Cove, where the pigs and chickens were amicably rioting with 
the babies in the kitchen. And the tide as it ran may here be likened to the hand of 
a woman on a victim’s arm: to her winks and empty chatter as she leads him from a 
broad thoroughfare to an alley that is dark, whence a darker stair leads to a place 
where thieves and murderers wait; for the north wind was heaping up a bank of fog 
behind Mad Mull, which stretched far out into the sea, and would soon spread it the 
length of the coast below. But to the children’s sight the sea was fair; so they were 
swept on, singing: 


The fire bust out in Bonavist’ Bay. 
Fol de rol, fol de rol! 

Where was the fish and the flake nex’ day? 
Fol de riddle rol, de-e-e-e! 


An’ ’tis Nick, bully Nick, Mister Nicholas; 
An’ ’tis Nick, Mister Nicholas, O! 

An’ ’tis Nick, Mister Nick, Skipper Nicholas; 
An’ ’tis Cap-tain Penny, heigh oh! 


Who made the fish for the fire to eat? 
Fol de rol, fol de rol! 

Whose was the room what the fire swep’ neat? 
Fol de riddle rol, de-e-e-e! 


An’ ’tis Nick, bully Nick, Mister Nicholas; 
An’ ’tis Nick, Mister Nicholas, O! 

An’ ’tis Nick, Mister Nick, Skipper Nicholas; 
An’ ’tis Cap— 


“t ookit!”” Ezekiel exclaimed, pointing to the shore. He was scared to a whisper. 
“Tis Bob,” Jo said. “Hark!” 


Piss) 


Bob, a frowsy old dog with the name of a fish-thief, was in the shadow of a 
flake, howling and madly pawing the shingle. 

‘Tis the sign o’ death!” Jo gripped the gunwale. 

The dog howled for the third time; then he slunk off down the road with his 
clog between his legs. 

‘Josiah Butts—’tis he, sure!’’ Ezekiel exclaimed. 

“Noa; ’tis—”” 

“Iss: tis Josiah. He’ve handy t’ five yards too much t’ the spread o’ his mains’l.”’ 

“Tis Uncle Job Luff, b’y,” Jo said, knowingly. “Il heered un curse God last 
even.” 

Ezekiel started. ‘“‘What did un say, b’y?”’ he insinuated. 

“Il heerd un say—” Jo came to a full stop. ‘“‘Huh!” he went on, cunningly. 
“Think o’ all the cursin’ you ever heered.”’ 

“Noa!” Ezekiel said, quickly. “Sure ’tis a sin t’ think 0’ cursin’.” 

Jo grinned. Then, sadly, he said: ‘‘’Tis Uncle Job—iss, sure. Poor Aunt ’Melia 
Ann!” 

Ezekiel mused “‘I ‘low ’tis Uncle Job,” he agreed at last. ‘‘He’ve a rotten paddle 
to his punt.” 

Jo spread the sail, stretched himself in the stern, with his feet on the gunwales 
and a lazy hand on the scull-oar, and took up the song again: 


An’ ’tis Nick, bully Nick, Mister Nicholas; 
An’ ’tis Nick, Mister Nicholas, O! 

An’ ’tis Nick, Mister Nick, Skipper Nicholas; 
An’ ’tis Cap-tain Penny, heigh oh! 


The sun was dropping swiftly, puffing himself up in his precipitate descent to 
the ragged black clouds that were mounting the sky, taking on a deepening, glowing 
crimson, the colour of flame in dense smoke. The woolly clouds in the east were 
flushed pink, mottled like a salmon’s belly—a borrowed glory that, anon, fled, 
leaving a melancholy tint behind. Soon the whole heaven, from the crest of the 
black hills, far in the unknown inland, to the black horizon in the mysterious 
expanse beyond the Grappling Hook fishing-grounds, was aglow: splashes of pink 
and gray and blue, thin streaks of pale green, heaps of smoky black and of gold, 
glowing, and of purple and violets and fiery red. The coast, high and rugged, with a 
low line of frothy white, and a crest of stunted spruce sloping to the edge of the 
precipice, was changed from dull green and duller grey to blood-red and purple and 
black; but this glorious mantle was soon lifted. In the white line there was one 
black space, the harbour mouth, whence the tickle led to the basin; and that space 
was like a rat-hole. On either side, from the tip of Mad Mull to the limit of vision in 
the south, the coast rocks were like a wall, sheer, massive, scowling, with here and 
there, at the base, great shattered masses, over which the sea frothed. The boat was 
headed for the sun; it was slipping over a gentle lop in a light wind. The weird, 
flaring sky—its darkening colours—the expanse of dull, red water, upon which the 
little boat bobbed as upon an ocean of thick cod blood—the isolation and 
impending night: all awed the boys. Their singing gave way to heavy silence, long 
continued, and silence to the talk of twilight hours. 
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“Rede mea riddle,” said Ezekiel. 

The demand startled Jo. The great descending night oppressed him; and he had 
been thinking of the tide, now a cold, frowning mystery. He eased the sheet and 
scanned the sea ahead. The sea was flat; there was no hill to be seen. He sighed, and 
asked this riddle in a distracted way: 


“As I went up t’ London Bridge, 
/ met me brother Jan; 
I cut off his head an’ sucked his blood, 
An’ let his body stan’.”’ 


“Jewberry,” said Ezekiel with lack of interest, giving the local answer, which all 
lads knew. 
“Uh-huh!” said Jo. Then, bethinking himself: 


“As I went up t’ London Bridge, 
! saw a mighty wonder; 
Twenty pots a-bilin’, 
An’ no fire under.”’ 


it was a new riddle in Ragged Harbour! ‘‘Who give it you, b’y?” Ezekiel cried. 

“Granny Sevior,” said Jo. “Iss, sure; when | took her some trouts. She do say 
she heered un when she were a maid, ’Tis a brook bubblin’.” 

Ezekiel marvelled. 

From the body of fog that lurked behind Mad Mull, there dammed in its course 
from the north, a thick, grey mass overflowed and settled to the surface of the sea. 
A cloud, high lying, attenuated, impenetrable, rounded the point and crept seaward 
with the deviated current of the wind, its outmost parts swerving to the south, 
advancing slowly, implacably. Along shore, hugging the surface, a second silent 
cloud, impenetrable also, and immense, swept over the face of the waters to the 
Rocks of the Three Poor Sisters. The light scud, detached from the main body and 
driven before it, obscured the breakers, which, hitherto, had been in sharp contrast 
with rock and sea; the body that dragged itself after absorbed the distinguishing 
colour altogether, and thereafter nothing remained to mark the place. | may write: 
It was as though the sea’s ally were relentlessly about its business—the one division 
stealthfully intent on interposing its opacity between the punt and the lurid sky, 
which was now glowing like the embers of a conflagration; the other swiftly 
proceeding to give ambush to the breakers, and to hide the entrance to the harbour. 
Or, if you will, the fog was in the form of a gigantic hand, shaped like a claw, being 
passed cautiously over a table, to close on a careless fly. 

“They be nar a hill t’ the say, b’y,” Ezekiel said, impatiently. He glanced 
apprehensively shoreward. 

It had come to Jo that the abode of the tide was hidden of design—an infinite, 
terrible mystery. In the consciousness of presumption he quaked; but he gripped 
the scull-oar tighter and held the boat on her course for the sun. 

“They be nara hill tween here an’ the sun,” Ezekiel plainted. 

They were sailing over the Grappling Hook grounds; and, as far as sight carried, 


the greying sea was flat. 


Zoi), 


“Us’ll goa hoame, now, Jo,” Ezekiel pleaded. “ Twill be barbarous hard t’ find 
the goaats, in the dark.” 

“They do be ahill further out,” said Jo. ‘Keep a lookout, b’y.” 

A rift in the clouds disclosed the sun as it sank—as it went out like a candle ina 
sudden draught. The arm of fog closed in on the boat; the shoreward cloud crept 
past the harbour and reached for Gull’s Nest Point, a mile to the south, the last 
distinguishable landmark. The boys were silent for a long time. Ezekiel watched a 
whale at play to leeward; he wondered concerning his fate if it should mistake the 
punt for its young, as had happened to Uncle Sammy Arnold long ago, when there 
were more whales, and they were much, much bigger, as Uncle Sammy had said. Jo 
was sunk in the bitterness of realising failure; he saw nothing but a surface of water 
that was flat—flat as the splitting table. 

“Tis past the turn o’ the tide,” said Jo at last, like a man giving up hope. 

“Iss, sure!”’ said Ezekiel, blithely. ‘‘Us’ll come about.” 

“Us’ll come about,” said Jo. 

The theory had failed. Jo headed the boat for shore. He shaped the course by 
Gull’s Nest Point, measuring the shore from its fading outline to the probable 
location of the harbour; then he noted the direction of the wind, feeling it with his 
ear, his cheek, and the tip of his nose: fixing it, thus, in his mind. When he looked 
at Gull’s Nest Point again, the black mass had vanished. 

“Job Luff do say,” said Ezekiel, ‘‘that the tide bides in a hoale in the say.” 

“Noa!” said Jo, sharply. 

“I low,” Ezekiel said with some deference, “‘he’ve a hoale t’ goa to.” 

“Noa, b’y!”’ Jo exclaimed, fretfully. 

“I low he do,” Ezekiel persisted with deepening politeness. 

“Huh!” said Jo. “What ’ud come o’ the fires o’ hell?” 

“Iss, sure, b’y,”’ Ezekiel said in awe. “The tide ’ud put un out.” 

“Put un out,” Jo echoed, sagely. 

Ezekiel accounted for the heresy of Job Luff’s theory thus: ‘“‘Huh! Job Luff do 
be Seven Days Adventist. Hell be for un—iss, sure.” 

The fog thickened. Night came on, an untimely dusk. Fog and night, coalescing, 
reduced the circumference of things material to a yet narrowing circle of black 
water. The feel of the fog was like the touch of a cold, wet hand in the dark. The 
night was heavy; it was, to the confusion of sense, fa/ling; it seemed to have been 
strangely vested with the properties of density and weight; it was, in truth, like a 
great pall descending, oppressing, stifling. Here is an awesome mystery; for the 
night has no substance; the mist, also, is impalpable! The fog, like the dark, is a 
hiding-place for shadowy terrors; it covers up familiar places—headlands and hills 
and coves and starry heavens—and secludes, in known vacancy, all the fantastic 
monsters that enter into and possess the imaginings of children in lonely times. 
Ezekiel, cowering in the bow, searched the mist for ghostly dangers—for one, a 
gigantic lobster, with claws long as a schooner’s spars and eyes like the Shag Rock 
light. But Jo had not time for terror; he was fighting a fight that was already old, of 
which the history was written on the hand on the steering oar—a hand too small to 
span the butt, but misshapen, black at the knuckles, calloused in the palms, with 
the blood of cod congealed under the nails, and festering salt-water sores on the 
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wrist. Time for visions of frothing lobsters? Joe had none. He was true son of that 
shore, and he had the oar and the sheet in his hands. 

“Thick’s bags,” Jo remarked, alluding to the fog. 

Ezekiel was silent. 

Jo was steering by the wind; but the wind veered, scarce perceptibly, and the 
boy did not perceive the change at all. A crafty enemy! Thus was his childish 
inexperience turned against him. He had laid his course cunningly for the harbour 
before Gull’s Nest Point had been wiped out; the course was now to the north by 
half a mile. With the deviation and drift he would meet the coast at the Rocks of 
the Three Poor Sisters, where his father had struck in a blizzard years ago. The boy 
planned to take the punt within sound of the surf, then to ship the sail and creep 
along shore to the harbour. That was the one way; but it was a perilous way, for the 
surf, being hidden, and sounding near at hand, has no location. Its noise rises and 
subsides through long distances; its strength is here, there, elsewhere, everywhere, 
nowhere; it is elusive, confusing as a great noise. The surf also has a clutch; a foot 
beyond its grasp and it is to be laughed at; an inch within its eager fingers and it is 
irresistible. The breakers of the Rocks of the Three Poor Sisters are like long 
arms—their reach is great; their strength and depth and leap are great. There was no 
peril in the choppy sea over which the boat was now pushing; the peril was in the 
breakers. Watchfulness could evade it; but with every boat’s length of progress Jo 
was plunged in deeper wonder. He was evolving a new theory of the tide, which was 
a subtle distraction. Was the speli of this mystery to undo him? Thus Jo; as for 
Ezekiel, he was afraid of the monsters he had conjured up in the mist, so—as his 
people invariably do in dread and danger—he turned to his religion for consolation. 
He thought deeply of hell. 

“Is you been good the day, b’y?” Ezekiel asked, dreamily. 

“Noa,” Jo answered indifferently. “I ‘low | hasn’t spread me caplin quite—quite 
straight.” 

The wind was stirring itself in the north. The dusk was thick and clammy. The 
sound of the surf had risen to a deep, harsh growl. 

“Be you ’feared o’ hell?” 

“Noa,” said Jo. “Lads doan’t goa t’ hell.” 

Momentarily Ezekiel thought himself in the company of the damned. He looked 
in new fright at the water, through which, his experience had taught him, most men 
found their exit from life. » 

E lisasines he-chiedh t-say it!” 

“Sure, o’ such be the kingdom o’ heaven,” said Jo, in continued serenity, 
maintaining his position with the word of the Book. 

“Iss, sure!” Ezekiel was comforted. 

The breakers seemed very near. Jo peered long into the tumultuous darkness 
ahead. Soon they could hear the hiss of broken waves. Jo freed the sheet and sprang 
for the mast. They furled the sail and stowed the mast. Jo took his place in the 
shute; he propelled the boat by the scull. Then Ezekiel’s sight did not reach seven 
oar-lengths from the bow. 

“Be you sure—” 


’ 
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“You be not goain’ t’ hell, Ezekiel Sevior!”’ Jo exclaimed, lifting his voice above 
the sound of the surf. ““Doan’t worry me.” 

The boat was advancing slowly, for the strength in the oar was slight. They were 
secure for the time, and they were not unused to the predicament; but at such 
other times the oar had been in larger hands, the lookout kept by more discerning 
eyes. They thought the harbour tickle was ahead, perchance some fathoms to the 
south or to the north. The wind had confused them utterly; the breakers were not 
the breakers of the Pillar and the Staff, but of the Rocks of the Three Poor Sisters. 
But they were not perturbed, so they fell again into thought and long silence; and 
for Jo thought was the old, disquieting wonder. 

“Ezekiel!” Jo’s voice was husky, solemn; it had the thrill of triumph in it. 

“Iss, b’y? Does you see the shoare?”’ 

“Ezekiel!” Jo was exultant, like an investigator who beholds in wonder the 
beautiful issue of his research. 

plssia 

Jo swung from side to side on the oar with a vigour stimulated by his exultation. 

“Il knows-—iss, sure,” said he. 

“Where the tickle be? Does you?” 

“‘Where the tide goas.”’ 

“Where do un goa?” Ezekiel asked, in mournful disappointment. 

Jo pointed to the wash in the bottom of the boat as it slipped from stem to stern 
with the risen lop. Now the waters covered the boy’s feet and gurgled and hissed 
under the stern-seat; now they swirled to Ezekiel’s boots, sweeping along a chip and 
a spare thole-pin. Now the stern looked like the harbour basin at flood-tide; then 
the water receded, disclosing rusty nail-heads, which may be likened to the 
uncovered rocks, and a brown, slimy, accumulation, which may be likened to 
sea-weed and ooze. 

“Tis like thy tide—’tis like un,” Jo whispered. 

The eyes of both boys were intent on the bottom of the punt, straining through 
the dusk. Jo still swung from side to side on the oar, an animate machine. 

“Aye, b’y, sure,” said Ezekiel. 

“Tl found un out meself,”’ Jo went on, solemnly. “I c’n tell Job Luff, now. He 
thought un were a hoale.” Jo laughed softly. ‘‘’Tis noa hoale. ’Tis noa hill. ’Tis like 
that.” 

Ezekiel watched the water ebb and flow. Jo watched the water ebb and flow. 
Both were in the grip of the mystery—of the great solution which had been yielded 
to them of all the world. 

“When ’tis ebb in Ragged Harbour,” said Jo, ‘‘’tis the flood in—in—other 
pairts.”’ 

The discovery had fascinated their attention. Lookout and headway were 
forgotten. 

‘Where, b’y?” said Ezekiel. 

““Pa’tridge P’int,” Jo answered, readily. “‘What you sees from the Lookout in a 
fine time.” 

“It do be too handy; it—” 
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“Twillingate, then, | ’low,” said Jo. “Where Manuel’s trader comes from. ’Tis 
further’n any place.” 

Ezekiel turned to resume the lookout. Jo gloated in a long, low chuckle. 

“Port! Keep un off!” The ring of terror was in the scream. “Port! Port!” 

“Aye b’y,” firmly spoken. 

Ezekiel rose in the bow and raised his hands as though to push the boat back 
from a dang. 

Port! Port!” 

“Aye, b’y.” 

The Rock of the Third Poor Sister took black, towering form in the mist, before 
and overhead. The punt paused on the crest of a declivity of rushing water. The 
white depths were like an abyss; she was like a man clinging to the fringe of a 
precipice. It was a time for the strength of men; in that swift pause the strength of a 
child’s arms was as no strength. 

“The sea’ve cotched us!” Jo muttered. ‘The sea—he’ve cotched us!”’ 

The wave ran its course, broke with slow might, fell with a crash and a long, 
thick hiss. 

Ezekiel sank to the seat and covered his eyes with his hands, but Jo dropped the 
oar, and bearded the rock and the wave as he had done in the days when he wore a 
pinafore of hard-tack sacking, and he clinched his hands, and his nostrils quivered. 

“The sea—he’ve cotched me,” he said again; and it was like a quiet admission of 
defeat at the hands of a long-fought enemy. 

The returning body of water slipped like oil under the boat; it fastened its grip at 
the turn, lifted the boat, lost it, caught it again, swept it with full force onward and 
downward. 

“‘Mother!” 

Ezekiel had forgotten his God. He cried for his mother, who was real and nearer. 
God had been to him like a frowning shape in the mist. 


How shall we interpret? Where is the poet who shall now sing the Sea’s song of 
triumph? Who shall ascribe glory to her for this deed? Thus, in truth, she bears 
herself in the dark corners of the earth. These children had followed the lure of her 
mystery, which is, to the people of bleak coasts, like the variable light in false eyes, 
like a fair finger beckoning. It was as though the Sea had smiled at their coming, 
and had said to the mist and the wind, ‘‘Gather them in.” Neither strength nor 
understanding had been opposed to her treacherous might. They had been 
overwhelmed. Was there honour in this triumph? In the wreckage and little bodies 
that the waves flung against the rocks for a day and a night, lifting them, tossing 
them? In the choked lungs? In the bruised faces? In the broken spine? In the ripped 
cheek? In the torn scalp? In the glazed blue eyes? The triumph was cruel as vanity; 
or, if it were not of the pride of strength, such as is manifest in an infant spit on a 
lifted spear, but, rather, of greed, it was wanton as gluttony. If there be glory to the 
Sea, it was glory of hidden mercy; indeed, isolation and toil are things to escape. 
But if there be no glory, whose is the reproach? Thine, O Sea! 
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Nellie Letitia Mooney McClung 


Of Scots and Irish ancestry, Nellie Letitia Mooney McClung (1873-1951) was born 
near Chatsworth, Grey County, Ontario. In 1880, however, she moved with her 
family to the Souris Valley, southeast of Brandon, Manitoba. After being educated 
there and in Winnipeg and teaching school in Manitou and Treherne, she married 
Wesley McClung, a Manitou druggist. In 1911, when Mr. McClung went into the 
insurance business, the family, which now included five daughters, moved to 
Winnipeg. There Mrs. McClung continued the work she had begun with the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union in Manitou in 1907. Her fervent campaign 
against the evils of the liquor trade eventually led her into the fight for political and 
social equality for women; she argued, for example, that women, the real sufferers 
from male alcoholic indulgence, needed the vote to force the government to take 
stricter stands against liquor. 

Mrs. McClung was in the forefront of the suffragette movement in Manitoba and 
later in Alberta, after the family moved there in December, 1914. In Winnipeg on 
January 27, 1914, she led a delegation of women to ask Sir Redmond Roblin, the 
Conservative premier of Manitoba, for female enfranchisement. As the women 
expected, Roblin refused to grant them the vote, so the next evening the Women’s 
Civic League staged a Women’s Parliament in Winnipeg’s Walker Theatre. Mrs. 
McClung, playing the premier, received a delegation of men seeking the franchise 
and refused their request in a speech which parodied Roblin’s reply to her. The 
presentation was an enormous success, and the ridicule to which it exposed the 
anti-suffragist forces marked an important turning point in the struggle for women’s 
rights in Manitoba. 

After this success Mrs. McClung continued to fight for women’s rights on several 
fronts, She took an active part on the side of the Liberals in the provincial election 
campaign in July, 1914; the Conservatives won, but they had a reduced majority. 
The following summer she returned from Edmonton to help the Liberals in another 
campaign; this time they won the provincial election. As a result Manitoba became 
the first province in Canada to grant women the vote when the Liberals under T. C. 
Norris passed a suffrage bill on January 28, 1916. In Edmonton, Mrs. McClung 
joined with Emily Murphy and others to obtain the vote for women in Alberta in 
April, 1916; she sat as a Liberal in the Alberta legislature from 1921 to 1926; and 
in 1927 she was one of five women who petitioned Parliament for an interpretation 
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of the word “person” as it was used in the British North America Act. Their case 
was eventually heard by the British Privy Council who ruled that women were 
indeed “persons” under the B.N.A. Act.” During the nineteen-thirties Mrs. McClung 
was a delegate to the League of Nations and a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. By 1935, however, the McClungs had 
retired to Victoria, where Mrs. McClung died in 1951. 

Nellie McClung’s main contribution to the literature of women’s rights is \n 
Times Like These, a volume of essays published in 1915. In these her wit, her 
moralistic approach, and the homilectic style she developed through addressing 
many public meetings are illustrated. ‘Hardy Perennials,” one of the essays, ends, 
for example, with a little homily about an ox: 


1 remember when | was a /ittle girl back on the farm in the Souris Valley, | used 
to water the cattle on Saturday mornings, drawing the water in an icy bucket with a 
windlass from a fairly deep well. We had one old white ox, called Mike, a 
patriarchal-looking old sinner, who never had enough, and who always had to be 
watered first. Usually | gave him what | thought he should have and then took him 
back to the stable and watered the others. But one day | was feeling rea/ strong, and | 
resolved to give Mike all he could drink, even if it took every drop of water in the 
well. | must admit that | cherished a secret hope that he would kill himself drinking. | 
will not set down here in cold figures how many pails of water Mike drank—but | 
remember. At last he could not drink another drop, and stood shivering beside the 
trough, blowing the last mouthful out of his mouth like a bad child. | waited to see if 
he would die, or at least turn away and give the others a chance. The thirsty cattle 
came crowding around him, but old Mike, so full | am sure he felt he would never 
drink another drop of water again as long as he lived, deliberately and with difficulty 
put his front feet over the trough and kept all the other cattle away... Years 
afterwards | had the pleasure of being present when a delegation waited upon the 
Government of one of the provinces of Canada, and presented many reasons for 
extending the franchise to women. One member of the Government arose and spoke 
for all his colleagues. He said in substance: “You can’t have it—so long as | have 


Did your brain ever give a queer little twist, and suddenly you were conscious that 
the present mental process had taken place before. If you have ever had it, you will 
know what I mean, and if you haven’t | cannot make you understand. | had that 
feeling then....1 said to myself: ‘“‘Where have | seen that face before?”.... Then, 
suddenly, | remembered, and in my heart I cried out: ‘Mike!—old friend, Mike! Dead 
these many years! Your bones lie buried under the fertile soil of the Souris Valley, 
but your soul goes marching on! Mike, old friend, | see you again—both feet in the 
trough!’’3 


Apart from this volume, Mrs. McClung published little about the suftrage 
movement while it was in progress and mentioned it only briefly in her autobio- 
graphy. Clearing in the West (7935), her first autobiographical volume, gives a vivid 
picture of frontier settlement in Manitoba at the end of the nineteenth century. Its 
sequel, The Stream Runs Fast (7945), traces rather sketchily her fascinating career 
after her marriage. It does, however, give a partial account of her famous meeting 
with Premier Roblin and the Women’s Parliament in January, 1914. In her fiction 
she also struck an occasional blow for “women’s lib.”’ 

Although her fiction has been largely overshadowed by her public career and her 
non-fiction, Mrs. McClung wrote both novels and short stories. One of her works, 
Sowing Seeds in Danny (7908), was a best seller. In much of her fiction, the moral 
purpose is too obvious, the obstacles to virtue too easily overcome, and the sunny 
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optimism too blatant. At their best, however, her stories clearly delineate aspects of 
western Canadian life at the turn of the century, and thus they remain worthy of 
attention. The stories in The Black Creek Stopping-House and Other Stories 
(1912) are particularly useful in this respect, ‘‘The Elusive Vote,” reprinted here 
from this collection, deals, for example, with the telephone-listening habits of the 
rural Prairie people. 

The main subject of “The Elusive Vote” is the bitterly fought federal election of 
1911, a subject also treated by Stephen Leacock in “The Great Election in 
Missinaba County” in Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town (7972). Although Mrs. 
McClung’s short story is not as polished as Leacock’s sketch, “The Elusive Vote” 
does reveal her keen interest in politics. It allowed her, furthermore, to poke fun at 
local political corruption, to demonstrate the avid interest the women of Manitoba 
were taking in politics, even if they did not have the vote, and to suggest through 
her ironic comment that the chief character was “a great and glorious argument in 
favor of woman suffrage’ and that women were at least as capable of voting as 
intelligently as men. Thus, in this story Mrs. McClung managed to bring the 
suffragette movement to the attention of her readers. In Purple Springs, @ nove/ 
published in 1921, she also mentioned women’s rights when she gave a fictional 
account of the January, 1914 meetings. 


Footnotes 


Catherine Lyle Cleverdon, The Woman Suffrage Movement in Canada (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1950), pp. 59-60. 

2-Eleanor Harman, “Five Persons from Alberta,”’ in The Clear Spirit, Mary Quayle Innis, ed. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1966), pp. 158-178. 

3-Ne/lie McClung, In Times Like These, Veronica Strong-Boag, ed. (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1972), pp. 57-58. 

4-McClung, The Black Creek Stopping-House and Other Stories (Toronto: William Briggs, 
1912). “The Elusive Vote” is reprinted from this volume. 


The Elusive Vote 
An Unvarnished Tale of September 21st, 1911 


John Thomas Green did not look like a man on whom great issues might turn. His 
was a gentle soul encased in ill-fitting armour. Heavy blue eyes, teary and sad, gave 
a wintry droop to his countenance; his nose showed evidence of much wiping, and 
the need of more. When he spoke, which was infrequent, he stammered; when he 
walked he toed in. 
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He was a great and glorious argument in favor of woman suffrage; he was the last 
word, the piece de résistance; he was a living, walking, yellow banner, which 
shouted “Votes for Women,” for in spite of his many limitations there was one day 
when he towered high above the mightiest woman in the land; one day that the 
plain John Thomas was clothed with majesty and power; one day when he 
emerged from obscurity and placed an impress on the annals of our country. Once 
every four years John Thomas Green came forth (at the earnest solicitation of 
friends) and stood before kings. 

The Reciprocity fight was on, and nowhere did it rage more hotly than in 
Morton, where Tom Brown, the well-beloved and much-hated Conservative mem- 
ber, fought for his seat with all the intensity of his Irish blood. Politics were an 
incident to Tom—the real thing was the fight! and so fearlessly did he go after his 
assailants—and they were many—that every day greater enthusiasm prevailed among 
his followers, who felt it a privilege to fight for a man who fought so well for 
himself. 

The night before the election the Committee sat in the Committee Rooms and 
went carefully over the lists. They were hopeful but not hilarious—there had been 
disappointments, desertions, lapses! 

Billy Weaver, loyal to the cause, but of pessimistic nature, testified that Sam 
Cowery had been ‘“‘talkin’ pretty shrewd about reciprocity,” by which Billy did not 
mean “shrewd” at all, but rather crooked and adverse. However, there was no 
mistaking Billy’s meaning of the word when one heard him say it with his 
inimitable ‘“down-the-Ottaway” accent. It is only the feeble written word which 
requires explanation. 

George Burns was reported to have said he did not care whether he voted or not; 
if it were a wet day he might, but if it were weather for stacking he’d stack, you 
bet! This was a gross insult to the President of the Conservative Association, whose 
farm he had rented and lived on for the last five years, during which time there had 
been two elections, at both of which he had voted “right.” The President had not 
thought it necessary to interview him at all this time, feeling sure that he was within 
the pale. But now it seemed that some trifler had told him that he would get more 
for his barley and not have to pay so much for his tobacco if Reciprocity carried, 
and it was reported that he had been heard to say, with picturesque eloquence, that 
you could hardly expect a man to cut his throat both ways by voting against it! 

These and other kindred reports filled the Committee with apprehension. 

The most unmoved member of the company was the redoubtable Tom himself, 
who, stretched upon the slippery black leather lounge, hoarse as a frog from much 
addressing of obdurate electors, was endeavoring to sing ‘‘Just Before the Battle, 
Mother,” hitting the tune only in the most inconspicuous places! 

The Secretary, with the list in his hand, went over the names: 

‘Jim Stewart—Jim’s solid; he doesn’t want Reciprocity, because he sent to the 
States once for a washing-machine for his wife, and smuggled it through from St. 
Vincent, and when he got it here his wife wouldn’t use it! 

‘““Abe Collins—Abe’s not right and never will be—he saw Sir Wilfrid once— 

‘ohn Thomas Green—say, how about Jack? Surely we can corral Jack. He’s 
working for you, Milt, isn’t he?” addressing one of the scrutineers. 
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“Leave him to me,” said Milt, with an air of mystery; “‘there’s no one has more 
influence with Jack than me. No, he isn’t with me just now, he’s over with my 


brother Angus; but when he comes in to vote I’ll be there, and all I’ll have to do is 
to lift my eyes like this” (he showed them the way it would be done) “and he’ll 
vote—right.” 


“How do you know he will come, though?” asked the Secretary, who had 
learned by much experience that many and devious are the by-paths which lead 
away from the polls! 

“Yer brother Angus will be sure to bring him in, won’t he, Milt?” asked John 
Gray, the trusting one, who believed all men to be brothers. 

There was a tense silence. 

Milt took his pipe from his mouth. ‘“‘My brother Angus,” he began, dramatically, 
girding himself for the effort—for Milt was an orator of Twelfth of July 
fame—‘‘Angus Kennedy, my brother, bred and reared, and reared and bred, in the 
principles of Conservatism, as my poor old father often says, has gone over—has 
deserted our banners, has steeped himself in the false teachings of the Grits. Angus,, 
my brother,” he concluded, impressively, “is—not right!” 

“What’s wrong with him?” asked Jim Grover, who was of an analytical turn of 
mind. 

“Too late to discuss that now!” broke in the Secretary; ‘“‘we cannot trace 
Angus’s downfall, but we can send out and get in John Thomas. We need his 
vote—it’s just as good as anybody’s.”’ 

Jimmy Rice volunteered to go out and get him. Jimmy did not believe in leaving 
anything to chance. He had been running an auto all week and would just as soon 
work at night as any other time. Big Jack Moore, another enthusiastic Conservative, 
agreed to go with him. 

When they made the ten-mile run to the home of the apostate Angus, they met 
him coming down the path with a lantern in his hand on the way to feed his horses. 

They, being plain, blunt men, unaccustomed to the amenities of election time, 
and not knowing how to skilfully approach a subject of this kind, simply 
announced that they had come for John Thomas. 

“He’s not here,” said Angus, looking around the circle of light that the lantern 
threw. 

“Are you sure?” asked James Rice, after a painful pause. 

“Yes,” said Angus, with exaggerated ease, affecting not to notice the significance 
of the question. ‘“‘Jack went to Nelson to-day, and he ain’t back yet. He went about 
three o’clock,”’ went on Angus, endeavoring to patch up a shaky story with a little 
interesting detail. ‘He took over a bunch of pigs for me that | am shippin’ into 
Winnipeg, and he was goin’ to bring back some lumber.” 

“I was in Nelson to-day, Angus,” said John Moore, sternly; “just came from 
there, and | did not see John Thomas.” 

Angus, though fallen and misguided, was not entirely unregenerate; a lie sat 
awkwardly on his honest lips, and now that his feeble effort at deception had 
miscarried, he felt himself adrift on a boundless sea. He wildly felt around for a 
reply, and was greatly relieved by the arrival of his father on the scene, who, seeing 
the lights of the auto in the yard, had come out hurriedly to see what was the 
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matter. Grandpa Kennedy, although nearing his ninetieth birthday, was still a man 
of affairs, and what was still more important on_ this occasion, a lifelong 
Conservative. Grandpa knew it was the night before the election; he also had seen 
what he had seen. Grandpa might be getting on, but he could see as far through a 
cellar door as the next one. Angus, glad of a chance to escape, went on to the 
stable, leaving the visiting gentlemen to be entertained by Grandpa. 

Grandpa was a diplomat; he wanted to have no hard feelings with anyone. 

“Good-night, boys,” he cried, in his shrill voice; he recognized the occupants of 
the auto and his quick brain took in the situation. ‘Don’t it beat all how the frost 
keeps off? This reminds me of the fall, leven years ago--we had no frost till the end 
of the month. | ripened three bushels of Golden Queen tomatoes!” All this was 
delivered in a very high voice for Angus’s benefit—to show him, if he were listening, 
how perfectly innocent the conversation was. 

Then as Angus’s lantern disappeared behind the stable, the old man’s voice was 
lowered, and he gave forth this cryptic utterance: 

“John Thomas is in the cellar.”’ 

Then he gaily resumed his chatter, although Angus was safe in the stable; but 
Grandpa knew what he knew, and Angus’s woman might be listening at the back 
door. ‘‘Much election talk in town, boys?” he asked, breezily. 

They answered him at random. Then his voice fell again. ““Angie’s dead against 
Brown—won’t let you have John Thomas—put him down cellar soon as he saw yer 
lights; Angie’s woman is sittin on the door knittin’—she’s wors’n him—don’t let on | 
give it away—I don’t want no words with her!—Yes, it’s grand weather for threshin’; 
won’t you come on away in? | guess yer horse will stand.”’ The old man roared with 
laughter at his own joke. 

John Moore and Jarnes Rice went back to headquarters for further advice. 
Angus’s woman sitting on the cellar door knitting was a contingency that required 
to be met with guile. 

Consternation sat on the face of the Committee when they told their story. 
They had not counted on this. The wildest plans were discussed. Tom Stubbins 
began a lengthy story of an elopement that happened down at the “Carp,’”’ where 
the bride made a rope of the sheets and came down from an upstairs window. Tom 
was not allowed to finish his narrative, though, for it was felt that the cases were 
not similar. 

No one seemed to be particularly anxious to go back and interrupt Mrs. Angus’s 
knitting. 

Then there came into the assembly one of the latest additions to the 
Conservative ranks, William Batters, a converted and reformed Liberal. He had been 
an active member of the Liberal party for many years, but at the last election he 
had been entirely convinced of their unworthiness by the close-fisted and niggardly 
way in which they dispensed the election money. 

He heard the situation discussed in all its aspects. Milton Kennedy, with 
inflamed oratory, bitterly bewailed his brother’s defection—“not only wrong 
himself, but leadin’ others, and them innocent lambs!”’—but he did not offer to go 
out and see his brother. The lady who sat knitting on the cellar door seemed to be 
the difficulty with all of them. 
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The reformed Liberal had a plan. 

‘1 will go for him,” said he. ‘Angus will trust me—he doesn’t know | have 
turned. I’ll go for John Thomas, and Angus will give him to me without a word, 
thinkin’ I’m a friend,” he concluded, brazenly. 

“Look at that now!” exclaimed the member elect. “Say, boys, you’d know he 
had been a Grit—no honest, open-faced Conservative would ever think of a trick 
like that!” 

“There is nothing like experience to make a man able to see every side,” said the 
reformed one, with becoming modesty. 

An hour later Angus was roused from his bed by a loud knock on the door. 
Angus had gone to bed with his clothes on, knowing that these were troublesome 
times.. 

“What’s the row?” he asked, when he had cautiously opened the door. 

“Row!” exclaimed the friend who was no longer a friend, “You’re the man 
that’s makin’ the row. The Conservatives have ’phoned in to the Attorney-General’s 
Department to-night to see what’s to be done with you for standin’ between a man 
and his heaven-born birthright, keepin’ and confinin’ of a man ina cellar, owned by 
and closed by you!” 

This had something the air of a summons, and Angus was duly impressed. 

“| don’t want to see you get into trouble Angus,”’ Mr. Batters went on; ‘‘and the 
only way to keep out of it is to give him to me, and then when they come out here 
with a search-warrant they won’t find nothin’.”’ 

Angus thanked him warmly, and, going upstairs, roused the innocent John from 
his virtuous slumbers. He had some trouble persuading John, who was a profound 
sleeper, that he must arise and go hence; but many things were strange to him, and 
he rose and dressed without very much protest. 

Angus was distinctly relieved when he got John Thomas off his hands—he felt he 
had had a merciful deliverance. 

On the way to town, roused by the night air, John Thomas became 
communicative. 

“Them lads in the automobile, they wanted me pretty bad, you bet,” he 
chuckled, with the conscious pride of the much-sought-after; ‘but gosh, Angus 
fixed them. He just slammed down the cellar door on me, and says he, ‘Not a word 
out of you, Jack; You’ve as good a right to vote the way you want to as anybody, 
and you'll get it, too, you bet.’ ” 

The reformed Liberal knitted his brows. What was this simple child of nature 
driving at? 

John Thomas rambled on: ‘Tom Brown can’t fool people with brains, you bet 
you—Angus’s woman explained it all to me. She says to me, ‘Don’t let nobody run 
you, Jack—and vote for Hastings. You’re all right, Jack—and remember Hastings is 
the man. Never mind why—don’t bother your head—you don’t have to—but vote 
for Hastings.’ Says she, ‘Don’t let on to Milt, or any of his folks, or Grandpa, but 
vote the way you want to, and that’s for Hastings!’ ” 

When they arrived in town the reformed Liberal took John Thomas at once to 
the Conservative Hotel, and put him in a room, and told him to go to bed, which 
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John cheerfully did. Then he went for the Secretrary, who was also in bed. “I’ve 
got John Thomas,”’ he announced, ‘“‘but he says he’s a Grit and is going to vote for 
Hastings. | can’t put a dint in him—he thinks I’ma Grit, too. He’s only got one idea, 
but it’s a solid one, and that is ‘Vote for Hastings.’ ” 

The Secretary yawned sleepily. “I’ll not go near him. It’s me for sleep. You can 
go and see if any of the other fellows want a job. They’re all down at a ball at the 
station. Get one of those wakeful spirits to reason with John.” 

The conspirator made his way stealthily to the station, from whence there issued 
the sound of music and dancing. Not wishing to alarm the Grits, many of whom 
were joining in the festivities, and who would have been quick to suspect that 
something was on foot, if they saw him prowling around, he crept up to the 
window and waited until one of the faithful came near. Gently tapping on the glass, 
he got the attention of the editor, the very man he wanted, and, in pantomime, 
gave him to understand that his presence was requested. The editor, pleading a 
terrific headache, said good-night, or rather good-morning, to his hostess, and 
withdrew. From his fellow-worker who waited in the shadow of the trees outside, 
he learned that John Thomas had been secured in the body but not in spirit. 

The newspaper man readily agreed to labor with the erring brother and hoped to 
be able to deliver his soul alive. 

Once again was John Thomas roused from his slumbers, and not by a familiar 
voice this time, but by an unknown vision in evening dress. 

The editor was a convincing man in his way, whether upon the subject of 
reciprocity or apostolic succession, but John was plainly bored from the beginning, 
and though he offered no resistance, his repeated ‘I know that!” “That’s what | 
said!”’ were more disconcerting than the most vigorous opposition. At daylight the 
editor left John, and he really had the headache that he had feigned a few hours 
before. 

Then John Thomas tried to get a few winks of unmolested repose, but it was 
election day, and the house was early astir. Loud voices sounded through the hall. 
Innumerable people, it seemed, mistook his room for their own. Jack rose at last, 
thoroughly indignant and disposed to quarrel. He had a blame good notion to vote 
for Brown after all, after the way he had been treated. 

When he had hastily dressed himself, discussed his grievances in a loud voice, he 
endeavored to leave the room, but found the door securely locked. Then his anger 
knew no bounds. He lustily kicked on the lower panel of the door and fairly 
shrieked his indignation and rage. 

The chambermaid, passing, remonstrated with him by beating on the other side 
of the door. She was a pert young woman with a squeaky voice, and she thought 
she knew what was wrong with the occupant of 17. She had heard kicks on doors 
before. 

“Quiet down, you, mister, or you'll get yourself put in the cooler—that’s the 
best place for noisy drunks.” 

This, of course, annoyed the innocent man beyond measure, but she was gone 
far down the hall before he could think of the retort suitable. 

When she finished her upstairs work and came downstairs to peel the potatoes, 
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she mentioned casually to the bartender that whoever he had in number 17 was 
“smashin’ things up pretty lively!” 

The bartender went up and liberated the indignant voter, who by this time had 
his mind made up to vote against both Brown and Hastings, and furthermore to 
renounce politics in all its aspects for evermore. 

However, a good breakfast and the sincere apologies of the hotel people did 
much to restore his good humor. But a certain haziness grew in his mind as to who 
was who, and at times the disquieting thought skidded through his murky brain 
that he might be in the enemy’s camp for all he knew. Angus and Mrs. Angus had 
said, ‘Do what you think is right and vote for Hastings,”’ and that was plain and 
simple and easily understood. But now things seemed to be all mixed up. 

The committee were ill at ease about him. The way he wagged his head and 
declared he knew what was what, you bet, was very disquieting, and the horrible 
fear haunted them that they were perchance cherishing a serpent in their bosom. 

The Secretary had a proposal: ‘‘Take him out to Milt Kennedy’s. Milt said he 
could work him. Take him out there! Milt said all he had to do was to raise his eyes 
and John Thomas would vote right.” 

The erstwhile Liberal again went on the road with John Thomas, to deliver him 
over to the authority of Milt Kennedy. If Milt could get results by simply elevating 
his eyebrows, Milt was the man who was needed. 

Arriving at Milt’s, he left the voter sitting in the buggy, while he went in search 
of the one who could control John’s erring judgment. 

While sitting there alone, another wandering thought zig-zagged through John’s 
brain. They were making a fool of him, some way! Well, he’d let them see, b’gosh! 

He jumped out of the buggy, and hastily climbed into the hay-mow. It was a safe 
and quiet spot, and was possessed of several convenient eye-holes through which he 
could watch with interest the search which immediately began. 

He saw the two men coming up to the barn, and as they passed almost below 
him, he heard Milt say, ‘Oh, sure, John Thomas will vote right—I can run him all 
right!—he’ll do as I say. Hellow, John! Where is he?” 

They went into the house—they searched the barn—they called, coaxed, 
entreated. They ran down to the road to see if he had started back to town; he was 
as much gone as if he had never been! 

“Are you dead sure you brought him?” Milt asked at last in desperation, as he 
turned over a pile of sacks in the granary. 

“Gosh! ain’t they lookin’ some!” chuckled the elusive voter, as he watched with 
delight their unsuccessful endeavors to locate him. “But there’s lots of places yet 
that they hain’t thought of; they hain’t half looked for me yet. | may be in the wel! 
for all they know.” Then he began to sing to himself, “I know something | won’t 
tell!” 

It was not every day that John Thomas Green found himself the centre of 
attraction, and he enjoyed the sensation. 

Having lost so much sleep the night before, a great drowsiness fell on John 
Thomas, and curling himself up in the hay, he sank into a sweet, sound sleep. 

While he lay there, safe from alarms, the neighborhood was shaken with a 
profound sensation. John Thomas was lost. Lost, and his vote lost with him! 
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Milton Kennedy, who had to act as scrutineer at the poll in town, was forced to 
leave home with the mystery unsolved. Before going, he ’phoned to Billy Adams, 
one of the faithful, and in guarded speech, knowing that he was surrounded by a 
cloud of witnesses, broke the news! Billy Adams immediately left his stacking, and 
set off to find his lost compatriot. 

Mrs. Alex Porter lived on the next farm to Billy Adams, and being a lady of 
some leisure, she usually managed to get in on most of the phone conversations. 
Billy Adams’ calls were very seldom overlooked by her, for she was on the other 
side of politics, and it was always well to know what was going on. Although she 
did not know all that was said by the two men, she heard enough to assure her that 
crooked work was going on. Mrs. Alex Porter declared she was not surprised. She 
threw her apron over her head and went to the field and told Alex. Alex was not 
surprised. In fact, it seems Alex had expected it! 

They ’phoned in cipher to Angus, Mrs. Angus being a sister of Mrs. Alex Porter. 
Mrs. Angus told them to speak out plain, and say what they wanted to, even if all 
the Conservatives on the line were listening. Then Mrs. Porter said that John 
Thomas was lost over at Milt Kennedy’s. They had probably drugged him or 
something. 

Then Angus’s wife said he was safe enough. Billy Batters had come and got him 
the night before. At the mention of Billy Batters there was a sound of suppressed 
mirth all along the line. Mrs. Angus’s sister fairly shrieked. ‘‘Billy Batters! Don’t 
you know he has turned Conservative!—he’s working tooth and nail for Brown.” 
Mrs. Angus called Angus excitedly. Everybody talked at once; somebody laughed; 
one or two swore. Mrs. Porter told Milt Kennedy’s wife she’d caught her 
eavesdropping this time sure. She’d know her cackle any place, and Milt’s wife told 
Mrs. Porter to shut up—she needn’t talk about eavesdroppers,—good land! and Mrs. 
Porter told Mrs. Milt she should try something for that voice of hers, and 
recommended machine oil, and Central rang in and told them they’d all have their 
’phones taken out if they didn’t stop quarreling; and John Thomas, in the 
hay-mow, slept on, as peacefully as an innocent babe! 

In the committee rooms, Jack’s disappearance was excitedly discussed. The 
Conservatives were not sure that Bill Batters was not giving them the double 
cross—once a Grit, always a Grit! Angus was threatening to have him arrested for 
abduction—he had beguiled John Thomas from the home of his friends, and then 
carelessly lost him. » 

William Batters realized that he had lost favor in both places, and anxiously 
longed for a sight of John Thomas’s red face, vote or no vote. 

At four o’clock John Thomas awoke much refreshed, but very hungry. He went 
into the house in search of something to eat. Milton and his wife had gone into 
town many hours before, but he found what he wanted, and was going back to the 
hay-mow to finish his sleep, just as Billy Adams was going home after having cast 
his vote. 

Billy Adams seized him eagerly, and rapidly drove back to town. Jack’s vote 
would yet be saved to the party! 

It was with pardonable pride that Billy Adams reined in his foaming team, and 
rushed John Thomas into the polling booth, where he was greeted with loud cheers. 
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Nobody dare ask him where he had been—time was too precious. Milton Kennedy, 
scrutineer, lifted his eyebrows as per agreement. Jack replied with a petulant shrug 
of his good shoulder and passed in to the inner chamber. 

The Conservatives were sure they had him. The Liberals were sure, too. Mrs. 
Angus was sure Jack would vote right after the way she had reasoned with him and 
showed him! 

When the ballots were counted, there were several spoiled ones, of course. But 
there was one that was rather unique. After the name of Thomas Brown, there was 
written in lead pencil, “None of yer business!’’ which might have indicated a 
preference for the other name of John Hastings, only for the fact that opposite his 
name was the curt remark, “None of yer business, either!” 

Some thought the ballot was John Thomas Green’s. 
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Lucy Maud Montgomery 


Lucy Maud Montgomery (1874-1942) was born in Clifton, Prince Edward Island. 
After her mother died and her father moved west to find work in Saskatchewan, 
she went to live with her grandparents in Cavendish, P.E.1. There, in this commun- 
ity of green farmlands, red earth, endless beaches, and blue sea, Lucy Maud spent 
most of her childhood. Later she attended Prince of Wales College in Charlotte- 
town. Then, after teaching briefly, she went to Dalhousie College in Halifax in 
1895-1896. After teaching again, she worked as a journalist for the Halifax Daily 
Echo in 1901-1902. Most of her time between 1898 and 1911, however, was spent 
in Cavendish where she cared for her aged grandmother and acted as local post- 
mistress. 

In 1911, shortly after her grandmother’s death, Lucy Maud Montgomery mar- 
ried Ewan Macdonald, a Presbyterian minister who had waited patiently for her 
acceptance for some years. After their marriage the Macdonalds lived in Leaskdale 
and Norval, Ontario; in Leaskdale Mrs. Macdonald became a friend of Mary Esther 
MacGregor (“Marion Keith”). In 1925 the Macdonalds and their family moved to 
Toronto, where Mrs. Macdonald became an active member of the Canadian Wo- 
men’s Press Club and the Canadian Authors’ Association. Throughout the nineteen- 
twenties, in fact, her extended court battle over the copyright abuse of Further 
Chronicles of Avonlea (Boston: Page, 1920) by L.C. Page, her earliest American 
publisher, was followed with interest by authors in both Canada and the United 
States. Before she died in Toronto in 1942, Mrs. Macdonald was made a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Arts and Letters, an Officer of the British Empire (1935), and 
a member of the Institut des Lettres et dés Arts of France. Both she and her 
husband, who died in 1943, were buried in Cavendish. Although it was never her 
residence, the Green Gables Farm at Cavendish has been turned into a museum as a 
memorial to her. 

The reason these honours were heaped upon Mrs. Ewan Macdonald was that as 
Lucy Maud Montgomery, she was—and still is—a very popular writer, As a child she 
had listened carefully to many stories about the people and places of Prince Edward 
Island, read avidly, and “scribbled” constantly. Elizabeth Waterston comments on 
the relation between the writer’s life and her craft: 


In L.M. Montgomery’s case the real miracle is that she could exploit her experience 
into an enduring art-form. She universalized her story; she recreated it against vivid 
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regional settings; she structured it into mythical patterns. She retold the legends she 
had lived, in haunting and memorable style. 


As a young woman, working feverishly at her writing, she sent off poems and 
stories to every kind of journal from Sunday School papers to the sophisticated 
Smart Set. A/though many of her efforts were rejected, many were published, 
usually in American periodicals, which paid better than the Canadian ones, Her first 
great popular success was Anne of Green Gables. Published in Boston by L.C. Page 
in 1908, it was—and has remained—a best seller, Even the musical version of Anne 
of Green Gables (1965), a hit in Canada, London, New York, and Tokyo, has the 
distinction of being the most successful Canadian musical ever produced. 

After the instant success of Anne of Green Gables, Miss Montgomery wrote 
mostly novels, although she also published three collections of short stories, includ- 
ing Chronicles of Avonlea (7970), from which “Aunt Olivia’s Beau’’ is taken.” Her 
best-known novels are the eight Anne, the three Pat, and the three Emily books in 
which she chronicles the childhood, adolescence, and adulthood of each of her 
fictional heroines. Anne, the most famous of the heroines, has taken her place in 
the pantheon of child characters so effectively presented in much nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century fiction. Anne is significant for at least two reasons: she is an 
intensely realized projection of the adolescent girl discovering the world around 
her and her story is an early portrait in Canadian fiction of the artist as a young 
girl. Hence the heroine of Marion Engel’s No Clouds of Glory (1968), the liberated 
Sarah Porlock, gives away her puce-coloured Anne books with regret as she sheds the 
many reminders of her past that she has lugged about for years.* But for all the 
supposed autobiographical elements in Anne, it is Emily, who actually becomes 
a successful writer, whose life and thoughts most closely resemble Miss Mont- 
gomery’s. 

In Miss Montgomery’s short stories as in her novels, the chief characters are 
usually women. The short stories tend, in fact, to be most successful when they 
express a feminine point of view. When a girl or a woman is placed in a situation 
which requires a sacrifice, a revaluation, or an action in a new capacity, her problem 
sometimes involves retaining her individuality in a man’s world; like Jane Austen’s 
women, Lucy Maud Montgomery’s must accommodate themselves as best they can 
to this world. The narrators of her stories, as in “Aunt Olivia’s Beau,” are often girls 
or women; thus Miss Montgomery suggests that a story about one woman’s life can 
be shared by and have meaning tor many women. Finally, many of the stories play 
variations on the theme of marriage. Although the heroines usually end up married, 
like Aunt Olivia or Lucy Maud herself, they often marry late, and they always 
choose to be married. Thus, while Miss Montgomery, like most of her contemporar- 
ies, still posits marriage as the most blissful state for a woman, she presents it as 
coming about as a result of a free choice by a mature, independent, female person. 

/n both her novels and short stories, Miss Montgomery used motifs common to 
much popular fiction. Because of their melodramatic patterns and their endings, her 
stories tend to give an idealized view of rural society in early twentieth-century 
Canada. At her best, however, Miss Montgomery wrote with a sense of humour and 
an honesty of tone that held in check both the sentimentality and the didacticism 
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so often found in these “romantic”’ stories. At one point, in fact, she complained 
about having to write stories with an uplifting moral for the editors of the Sunday 
School papers to which she contributed: 


! like doing these, but | should like it better if | didn’t have to drag a moral into most 
of them. They won't sell without it, as a rule. So in the moral must go, broad or 
subtle, as suits the fibre of the particular editor | have in view. The kind of juvenile 
story | like best to write—and read, too, for the matter of that—is a good, jolly one, 
“art for art’s sake,” or rather “fun for fun’s sake,”’ with no insidious moral hidden 
away in it like a pill in a spoonful of jam!4 


Thus, while her stories present a world that seems more idyllic than ours, there are 
enough misunderstandings, separations, and failures in them to suggest that their 
author was more realistic and sceptical in her attitudes about her world and the 
people in it than many of her critics generally acknowledge.* “Aunt Olivia’s Beau,”’ 
for example, despite its sentiment, suggests some profound truths about the nature 
of love. 
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Aunt Olivia’s Beau 


Aunt Olivia told Peggy and me about him on the afternoon we went over to help 
her gather her late roses for pot-pourri. We found her strangely quiet and preoccu- 
pied. As a rule she was fond of mild fun, alert to hear East Grafton gossip, and 
given to sudden little trills of almost girlish laughter, which for the time being 
dispelled the atmosphere of gentle old-maidishness which seemed to hang about her 
as a garment. At such moments we did not find it hard to believe—as we did at 
other times—that Aunt Olivia had once been a girl herself. 

This day she picked the roses absently, and shook the fairy petals into her little 
sweet-grass basket with the air of a woman whose thoughts were far away. We said 
nothing, knowing that Aunt Olivia’s secrets always come our way in time. When the 
rose-ieaves were picked we carried them in and upstairs in single file, Aunt Olivia 
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bringing up the rear to pick up any stray rose-leaf we might drop. In the south-west 
room, where there was no carpet to fade, we spread them on newspapers on the 
floor. Then we put our sweet-grass baskets back in the proper place in the proper 
closet in the proper room. What would have happened to us, or to the sweet-grass 
baskets, if this had not been done | do not know. Nothing was ever permitted to 
remain an instant out of place in Aunt Olivia’s house. 

When we went downstairs Aunt Olivia asked us to go into the parlour. She had 
something to tell us, she said, and as she opened the door a delicate pink flush 
spread over her face. | noted it, with surprise, but no inkling of the truth came to 
me—for nobody ever connected the idea of possible lovers or marriage with this 
prim little old maid, Olivia Sterling. 

Aunt Olivia’s parlour was much like herself—painfully neat. Every article of 
furniture stood in exactly the same place it had always stood. Nothing was ever 
suffered to be disturbed. The tassels of the crazy cushion lay just so over the arm of 
the sofa, and the crochet antimacassar was always spread at precisely the same angle 
over the horsehair rocking chair. No speck of dust was ever visible; no fly ever 
invaded that sacred apartment. 

Aunt Olivia pulled up a blind, to let in what light could sift finely through the 
vine leaves, and sat down in a high-backed old chair that had appertained to her 
great-grandmother. She folded her hands in her lap, and looked at us with shy 
appeal in her blue-gray eyes. Plainly she found it hard to tell us her secret, yet all 
the time there was an air of pride and exultation about her; somewhat, also, of a 
new dignity. Aunt Olivia could never be self-assertive, but if it had been possible 
that would have been her time for it. 

“Have you ever heard me speak of Mr. Malcolm MacPherson?” asked Aunt 
Olivia. 

We had never heard her, or anybody else, speak of Mr. Malcolm MacPherson; but 
volumes of explanation could not have told us more about him than did Aunt 
Olivia’s voice when she pronounced his name. We knew, as if it had been pro- 
claimed to us in trumpet tones, that Mr. Malcolm MacPherson must be Aunt 
Olivia’s beau, and the knowledge took away our breath. We even forgot to be 
curious, so astonished were we. 

And there sat Aunt Olivia, proud and shy and exulting and shamefaced, all at 
once! 

“He is a brother of Mrs. John Seaman’s across the bridge,” explained Aunt Olivia 
with a little simper. “Of course you don’t remember him. He went out to British 
Columbia twenty years ago. But he is coming home now—and—and—tell your 
father, won’t you—I—I—don’t like to tell him—Mr. Malcolm MacPherson and | are 
going to be married.” 

‘‘Married!”” gasped Peggy. And ‘“‘married!”’ | echoed stupidly. 

Aunt Olivia bridled a little. 

“There is nothing unsuitable in that, is there?” she asked, rather crisply. 

“Oh, no, no,” | hastened to assure her, giving Peggy a surreptitious kick to divert 
her thoughts from laughter. “Only you must realize, Aunt Olivia, that this is a very 
great surprise to us.” 
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“| thought it would be so,” said Aunt Olivia complacently. ‘But your father will 
know—he will remember. | do hope he won’t think me foolish. He did not think 
Mr. Malcolm MacPherson was a fit person for me to marry once. But that was long 
ago, when Mr. Malcolm MacPherson was very poor. He is in very comfortable 
circumstances now.” 

“Tell us all about it, Aunt Olivia,” said Peggy. She did not look at me, which was 
my salvation. Had | caught Peggy’s eye when Aunt Olivia said ‘‘Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Pherson”’ in that tone | must have laughed, willy-nilly. 

“When | was a girl the MacPhersons used to live across the road from here. Mr. 
Malcolm MacPherson was my beau then. But my family—and your father especial- 
ly—dear me, | do hope he won’t be very cross—were opposed to his attentions and 
were very cool to him. | think that was why he never said anything to me about 
getting married then. And after a time he went away, as | have said, and | never 
heard anything from him directly for many a year. Of course, his sister sometimes 
gave me news of him. But last June | had a letter from him. He said he was coming 
home to settle down for good on the old Island, and he asked me if | would marry 
him. | wrote back and said | would. Perhaps | ought to have consulted your father, 
but | was afraid he would think | ought to refuse Mr. Malcolm MacPherson.”’ 

“Oh, | don’t think father will mind,” said Peggy reassuringly. 

“| hope not, because, of course, | would consider it my duty in any case to fulfil 
the promise | have given to Mr. Malcolm MacPherson. He will be in Grafton next 
week, the guest of his sister, Mrs. John Seaman, across the bridge.” 

Aunt Olivia said that exactly as if she were reading it from the personal column 
of the Daily Enterprise. 

“When is the wedding to be?” | asked. 

“Oh!” Aunt Olivia blushed distressfully. ‘I do not know the exact date. Nothing 
can be definitely settled until Mr. Malcolm MacPherson comes. But it will not be 
before September, at the earliest. There will be so much to do. You will tell your 
father, won’t you?” 

We promised that we would, and Aunt Olivia arose with an air of relief. Peggy 
and | hurried over home, stopping, when we were safely out of earshot, to laugh. 
The romances of the middle-aged may be to them as tender and sweet as those of 
youth, but they are apt to possess a good deal of humour for onlookers. Only 
youth can be sentimental without being mirth-provoking. We loved Aunt Olivia and 
were glad for her late, new-blossoming happiness; but we felt amused over it also. 
The recollection of her ‘Mr Malcolm MacPherson” was too much for us every time 
we thought of it. 

Father pooh-poohed incredulously at first, and, when we had convinced him, 
guffawed with laughter. Aunt Olivia need not have dreaded any more opposition 
from her cruel family. 

“MacPherson was a good fellow enough, but horribly poor,” said father. “I hear 
he has done very well out west, and if he and Olivia have a notion of each other 
they are welcome to marry as far as | am concerned. Tell Olivia she mustn't take a 
spasm if he tracks some mud into her house once in a while.” 

Thus it was all arranged, and, before we realized it at all, Aunt Olivia was 
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mid-deep in marriage preparations, in all of which Peggy and I were quite indispens- 
able. She consulted us in regard to everything, and we almost lived at her place in 
those days preceding the arrival of Mr. Malcolm MacPherson. 

Aunt Olivia plainly felt very happy and important. She had always wished to be 
married; she was not in the least strong-minded and her old-maidenhood had always 
been a sore point with her. | think she looked upon it as a somewhat of a disgrace. 
And yet she was a born old maid; looking at her, and taking all her primness and 
little set ways into consideration, it was quite impossible to picture her as the wife 
of Mr. Malcolm MacPherson, or anybody else. 

We soon discovered that, to Aunt Olivia, Mr. Malcolm MacPherson represented a 
merely abstract proposition—the man who was to confer on her the long-withheld 
dignity of matronhood. Her romance began and ended there, although she was 
quite unconscious of this herself, and believed that she was deeply in love with him. 

“What will be the result, Mary, when he arrives in the flesh and she is compelled 
to deal with ‘Mr. Malcolm MacPherson’ as a real, live man, instead of a nebulous 
‘party of the second part’ in the marriage ceremony?” queried Peggy, as she hem- 
med table-napkins for Aunt Olivia, sitting on her well-scoured sandstone steps, and 
carefully putting all thread-clippings and ravellings into the little basket which Aunt 
Olivia had placed there for that purpose. 

“It may transform her from a self-centred old maid into a woman for whom 
marriage does not seem such an incongruous thing,” | said. 

The day on which Mr. Malcolm MacPherson was expected Peggy and | went 
over. We had planned to remain away, thinking that the lovers would prefer their 
first meeting to be unwitnessed, but Aunt Olivia insisted on our being present. She 
was plainly nervous; the abstract was becoming concrete. Her little house was in 
spotless, speckless order from top to bottom. Aunt Olivia had herself scrubbed the 
garret floor and swept the cellar steps that very morning with as much painstaking 
care as if she expected that Mr. Malcolm MacPherson would hasten to inspect each 
at once and she must stand or fall by his opinion of them. 

Peggy and | helped her to dress. She insisted on wearing her best black silk, in 
which she looked unnaturally fine. Her soft muslin became her much better, but we 
could not induce her to wear it. Anything more prim and bandboxy than Aunt 
Olivia when her toilet was finished it has never been my lot to see. Peggy and | 
watched her as she went downstairs, her skirt held stiffly up all around her that it 
might not brush the floor. 

“ “Mr. Malcolm MacPherson’ will be inspired with such awe that he will only be 
able to sit back and gaze at her,” whispered Peggy. ‘I wish he would come and have 
it over. This is getting on my nerves.”’ 

Aunt Olivia went into the parlour, settled herself in the old carved chair, and 
folded her hands. Peggy and | sat down on the stairs to await his coming in a 
crisping suspense. Aunt Ollivia’s kitten, a fat, bewhiskered creature, looking as if it 
were cut out of black velvet, shared our vigil and purred in maddening peace of 
mind. 

We could see the garden path and gate through the hall window, and therefore 
supposed we should have full warning of the approach of Mr. Malcolm MacPherson. 
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it was no wonder, therefore, that we positively jumped when a thunderous knock 
crashed against the front door and re-echoed through the house. Had Mr. Malcolm 
MacPherson dropped from the skies? 

We afterwards discovered that he had come across lots and around the house 
from the back, but just then his sudden advent was almost uncanny. | ran down- 
stairs and opened the door. On the step stood a man about six feet two in height, 
and proportionately broad and sinewy. He had splendid shoulders, a great crop of 
curly black hair, big, twinkling blue eyes, and a tremendous crinkly black beard 
that fell over his breast in shining waves. In brief, Mr. Malcolm MacPherson was 
what one would call instinctively, if somewhat tritely, ‘a magnificent specimen of 
manhood.”’ 

In one hand he carried a bunch of early goldenrod and smoke-blue asters. 

“Good afternoon,” he said in a resonant voice which seemed to take possession 
of the drowsy summer afternoon. “Is Miss Olivia Sterling in? And will you please 
tell her that Malcolm MacPherson is here?”’ 

| showed him into the parlour. Then Peggy and | peeped through the crack of 
the door. Anyone would have done it. We would have scorned to excuse ourselves. 
And, indeed, what we saw would have been worth several conscience spasms if we 
had felt any. 

Aunt Olivia arose and advanced primly, with outstretched hand. 

“Mr. MacPherson, | am very glad to see you,”’ she said formally. 

“It’s yourself, Nillie!’’ Mr. Malcolm MacPherson gave two strides. 

He dropped his flowers on the floor, knocked over a small table, and sent the 
ottoman spinning against the wall. Then he had caught Aunt Olivia in his arms 
and—smack, smack, smack! Peggy sank back upon the stair-step with her handker- 
chief stuffed in her mouth. Aunt Olivia was being kissed! 

Presently Mr. Malcolm MacPherson held her back at arm’s length in his big paws 
and looked her over. | saw Aunt Olivia’s eyes roam over his arm to the inverted 
table and the litter of asters and goldenrod. Her sleek crimps were all ruffled up, 
and her lace fichu twisted half around her neck. She looked distressed. 

“It’s not a bit changed you are, Nillie,”’ said Mr. Malcolm MacPherson admiring- 
ly. ‘And it’s good I’m feeling to see you again. Are you glad to see me, Nillie?” 

“Oh, of course,” said Aunt Olivia. 

She twisted herself free and went to set up the table. Then she turned to the 
flowers, but Mr. Malcolm MacPherson had already gathered them up, leaving a 
goodly sprinkling of leaves and stalks on the éarpet. 

“I picked these for you in the river field, Nillie,” he said. “Where will | be 
getting something to stick them in? Here, this will do.” 

He grasped a frail, painted vase on the mantel, stuffed the flowers in it, and set it 
on the table. The look on Aunt Olivia’s face was too much for me at last. | turned, 
caught Peggy by the shoulder and dragged her out of the house. 

“He will horrify the very soul out of Aunt Olivia’s body if he goes on like this,” 
| gasped. ‘But he’s splendid—and he thinks the world of her—and, oh, Peggy, did 
you ever hear such kisses? Fancy Aunt Olivia!” 

It did not take us long to get well acquainted with Mr. Malcolm MacPherson. He 
almost haunted Aunt Olivia’s house, and Aunt Olivia insisted on our staying with 
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her most of the time. She seemed to be very shy of finding herself alone with him. 
He horrified her a dozen times in an hour; nevertheless, she was very proud of him, 
and liked to be teased about him, too. She was delighted that we admired him. 

“Though, to be sure, he is very different in his looks from what he used to be,” 
she said. “He is so dreadfully big! And | do not like a beard, but | have not the 
courage to ask him to shave it off. He might be offended. He has bought the old 
Lynde place in Avonlea and wants to be married in a month. But, dear me, thac is 
too soon. It—it would be hardly proper.” 

Peggy and | liked Mr. Malcolm MacPherson very much. So did father. We were 
glad that he seemed to think Aunt Olivia perfection. He was as happy as the day 
was long; but poor Aunt Olivia, under all her surface pride and importance, was 
not. Amid all the humour of the circumstances Peggy and | snuffed tragedy com- 
pounded with the humour. 

Mr. Malcolm MacPherson could never be trained to old-maidishness, and even 
Aunt Olivia seemed to realize this. He never stopped to clean his boots when he 
came in, although she had an ostentatiously new scraper put at each door for his 
benefit. He seldom moved in the house without knocking some of Aunt Olivia’s 
treasures over. He smoked cigars in her parlour and scattered the ashes over the 
floor. He brought her flowers every day and stuck them into whatever receptacle 
came handiest. He sat on her cushions and rolled her antimacassars up into balls. He 
put his feet on her chair rungs—and all with the most distracting unconsciousness of 
doing anything out of the way. He never noticed Aunt Olivia’s fluttering nervous- 
ness at all. Peggy and I laughed more than was good for us those days. It was so 
funny to see Aunt Olivia hovering anxiously around, picking up flower stems, and 
smoothing out tidies, and generally following him about to straighten out things. 
Once she even got a wing and a dustpan and swept the cigar ashes under his very 
eyes, 

“Now don’t be worrying yourself over that, Nillie,” he protested. ‘‘Why, | don’t 
mind a litter, bless you!” 

How good and jolly he was, that Mr. Malcolm MacPherson! Such songs as he 
sang, such stories as he told, such a breezy, unconventional atmosphere as he 
brought into that prim little house, where stagnant dulness had reigned for years! 
He worshipped Aunt Olivia, and his worship took the concrete form of presents 
galore. He brought her a present almost every visit—generally some article of jewel- 
ry. Bracelets, rings, chains, ear-drops, lockets, bangles, were showered upon our 
precise little aunt; she accepted them deprecatingly, but never wore them. This hurt 
him a little, but she assured him she would wear them all sometime. 

“lam not used to jewelry, Mr. MacPherson,” she would tell him. 

Her engagement ring she did wear—it was a rather “‘loud’’ combination of en- 
graved gold and opals. Sometimes we caught her turning it on her finger with a very 
troubled face. 

“Tt would be sorry for Mr. Malcolm MacPherson if he were not so much in love 
with her,” said Peggy. ‘‘But as he thinks that she is perfection he doesn’t need 
sympathy.” 

“Iam sorry for Aunt Olivia,” I said. ‘“Yes, Peggy, | am. Mr. MacPherson is a 
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splendid man, but Aunt Olivia is a born old maid, and it is outraging her very nature 
to be anything else. Don’t you see how it’s hurting her? His big, splendid man-ways 
are harrowing her very soul up—she can’t get out of her little, narrow groove, and it 
is killing her to be pulled out.” 

“Nonsense!” said Peggy. Then she added with a laugh, 

“Mary, did you ever see anything so funny as Aunt Olivia sitting on ‘Mr. Mal- 
colm MacPherson’s’ knee?”’ 

It was funny. Aunt Olivia thought it very unbecoming to sit there before us, but 
he made her do it. He would say, with his big, jolly laugh, ‘Don’t be minding the 
little girls,” and pull her down on his knee and hold her there. To my dying day | 
shall never forget the expression on the poor little woman’s face. 

But, as the days went by and Mr. Malcolm MacPherson began to insist on a date 
being set for the wedding, Aunt Olivia grew to have a strangely disturbed look. She 
became very quiet, and never laughed except under protest. Also, she showed signs 
of petulance when any of us, but especially father, teased her about her beau. | 
pitied her, for | think | understood better than the others what her feelings really 
were. But even | was not prepared for what did happen. | would not have believed 
that Aunt Olivia could do it. | thought that her desire for marriage in the abstract 
would outweigh the disadvantages of the concrete. But one can never reckon with 
real, bred-in-the-bone old-maidism. 

One morning Mr. Malcolm MacPherson told us all that he was coming up that 
evening to make Aunt Olivia set the day. Peggy and | laughingly approved, telling 
him that it was high time for him to assert his authority, and he went off in great 
good humour across the river field, whistling a Highland strathspey. But Aunt Olivia 
looked like a martyr. She had a fierce attack of housecleaning that day, and put 
everything in flawless order, even to the corners. 

“As if there was going to be a funeral in the house,” sniffed Peggy. 

Peggy and | were up in the south-west room at dusk that evening, piecing a quilt, 
when we heard Mr. Malcolm MacPherson shouting out in the hall below to know if 
anyone was home. | ran out to the landing, but as I did so Aunt Olivia came out of 
her room, brushed past me, and flitted downstairs. 

“Mir. MacPherson,” | heard her say with double-distilled primness, ‘will you 
please come into the parlour? | have something to say to you.” 

They went in, and I returned to the south-west room. 

“Peg there’s trouble brewing,” | said. “I’m sure of it by Aunt Olivia’s face—it 
was gray. And she has gone down a/one—and Shut the door.” 

“I am going to hear what she says to him,” said Peggy resolutely. “It is her own 
fault—she has spoiled us by always insisting that we should be present at their 
interviews. That poor man has had to do his courting under our very eyes. Come 
on, Mary.” 

The south-west room was directly over the parlour and there was an open 
stovepipe-hole leading up therefrom. Peggy removed the hat box that was on it, and 
we both deliberately and shamelessly crouched down and listened with all our 
might. 

It was easy enough to hear what Mr. Malcolm MacPherson was saying. 
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“I’ve come up to get the date settled, Nillie, as | told you. Come now, little 
woman, name the day.” 

Smack! 

“Don’t, Mr. MacPherson,” said Aunt Olivia. She spoke as a woman who has 
keyed herself up to the doing of some very distasteful task and is anxious to have it 
over and done with as soon as possible. ‘‘There is something | must say to you. | 
cannot marry you, Mr. MacPherson.” 

There was a pause. | would have given much to have seen the pair of them. When 
Mr. Malcolm MacPherson spoke his voice was that of blank, uncomprehending 
amazement. 

“Nillie, what is it you are meaning?”’ he said. 

“| cannot marry you, Mr. MacPherson,” repeated Aunt Olivia. 

“Why not?” Surprise was giving way to dismay. 

“I don’t think you will understand, Mr. MacPherson,” said Aunt Olivia, faintly. 
“You don’t realize what it means for a woman to give up everything—her own 
home and friends and all her past life, so to speak, and go far away with a stranger.” 

“Why, | suppose it will be rather hard. But, Nillie, Avonlea isn’t very far away— 
not more than twelve miles, if it will be that.” 

“Twelve miles! It might as well be at the other side of the world to all intents 
and purposes,” said Aunt Olivia obstinately. ‘I don’t know a living soul there, 
except Rachel Lynde.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before | bought the place, then? But it’s not too late. | 
can be selling it and buying right here in East Grafton if that will please you— 
though there isn’t half as nice a place to be had. But I’ll fix it up somehow!”’ 

“No, Mr. MacPherson,” said Aunt Olivia firmly, “that doesn’t cover the diffi- 
culty. | knew you would not understand. My ways are not your ways and | cannot 
make them over. For—you track mud in—and—and—you don’t care whether things 
are tidy or not.” 

Poor Aunt Olivia had to be Aunt Olivia; if she were being burned at the stake | 
verily believe she would have dragged some grotesqueness into the tragedy of the 
moment. 

“The devil!” said Mr. Malcolm MacPherson—not profanely or angrily, but as in 
sheer bewilderment. Then he added, ‘“‘Nillie, you must be joking. It’s careless 
enough | am—the west isn’t a good place to learn finicky ways—but you can teach 
me. You’re not going to throw me over because | track mud in!”’ 

“| cannot marry you, Mr. MacPherson,” said Aunt Olivia again. 

“You can’t be meaning it!”’ he exclaimed, because he was beginning to under- 
stand that she did mean it, although it was impossible for his man mind to under- 
stand anything else about the puzzle. ‘‘Nillie, it’s breaking my heart you are! 1’ll do 
anything—go anywhere—be anything you want—only don’t be going back on me 
like this. 

“| cannot marry you, Mr. MacPherson,” said Aunt Olivia for the fourth time. 

“Nillie!” exclaimed Mr. Malcolm MacPherson. There was such real agony in his 
tone that Peggy and I were suddenly stricken with contrition. What were we doing? 
We had no right to be listening to this pitiful interview. The pain and protest in his 
voice had suddenly banished all the humour from it, and left naught but the bare, 
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stark tragedy. We rose and tiptoed out of the room, wholesomely ashamed of 
ourselves. 

When Mr. Malcolm MacPherson had gone, after an hour of useless pleading, Aunt 
Olivia came up to us, pale and prim and determined, and told us that there was to 
be no wedding. We could not pretend surprise, but Peggy ventured a faint protest. 

“Oh, Aunt Olivia, do you think you have done right?” 

“It was the only thing | could do,” said Aunt Olivia stonily. “Il could not marry 
Mr. Malcolm MacPherson and | told him so. Please tell your father—and kindly say 
nothing more to me about the matter.” 

Then Aunt Olivia went downstairs, got a broom, and swept up the mud Mr. 
Malcolm MacPherson had tracked over the steps. 

Peggy and | went home and told father. We felt very flat, but there was nothing 
to be done or said. Father laughed at the whole thing, but | could not laugh. | was 
sorry for Mr. Malcolm MacPherson and, though | was angry with her, | was sorry 
for Aunt Olivia, too. Plainly she felt badly enough over her vanished hopes and 
plans, but she had developed a strange and baffling reserve which nothing could 
pierce. 

“It’s nothing but a chronic case of old-maidism,”’ said father impatiently. 

Things were very dull for a week. We saw no more of Mr. Malcolm MacPherson 
and we missed him dreadfully. Aunt Olivia was inscrutable, and worked with fierce- 
ness at superfluous tasks. 

One evening father came home with some news. 

“Malcolm MacPherson is leaving on the 7.30 train for the west,”’ he said. ‘He has 
rented the Avonlea place and he’s off. They say he is mad as a hatter at the trick 
Olivia played on him.” 

After tea Peggy and I went over to see Aunt Olivia, who had asked our advice 
about a wrapper. She was sewing as for dear life, and her face was primmer and 
colder than ever. | wondered if she knew of Mr. Malcolm MacPherson’s departure. 
Delicacy forbade me to mention it but Peggy had no such scruples. 

“Well, Aunt Olivia, your beau is off,” she announced cheerfully. “You won’t be 
bothered with him again. He is leaving on the mail train for the west.” 

Aunt Olivia dropped her sewing and stood up. | have never seen anything like 
the transformation that came over her. It was so thorough and sudden as to be 
almost uncanny. The old maid vanished completely, and in her place was a woman, 
full to the lips with primitive emotion and pain. 

“What shall | do?” she cried in a terrible voice. ‘‘Mary—Peggy—what shall | do?” 

It was almost a shriek. Peggy turned pale. 

“Do you care?” she said stupidly. 

“Care! Girls, | shall d/e if Malcolm MacPherson goes away! | have been mad—I 
must have been mad. | have almost died of loneliness since | sent him away. But | 
thought he would come back! | must see him—there is time to reach the station 
before the train goes if | go by the fields.” 

She took a wild step towards the door, but | caught her back with a sudden 
mind-vision of Aunt Olivia flying bareheaded and distraught across the fields. 

“Wait a moment, Aunt Olivia. Peggy, run home and get father to harness Dick in 
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the buggy as quickly as he can. We’ll drive Aunt Olivia to the station. We’ll get you 
there in time, Aunty.” 

Peggy flew, and Aunt Olivia dashed upstairs. | lingered behind to pick up her 
sewing, and when I got to her room she had her hat and cape on. Spread out on the 
bed were all the boxes of gifts which Mr. Malcolm MacPherson had brought her, 
and Aunt Olivia was stringing their contents feverishly about her person. Rings, 
three brooches, a locket, three chains and a watch all went on—anyway and any- 
how. A wonderful sight it was to see Aunt Olivia bedizened like that! 

“| would never wear them before—but I’ll put them all on now to show him I’m 
sorry,” she gasped, with trembling lips. 

When the three of us crowded into the buggy, Aunt Olivia grasped the whip 
before we could prevent her and, leaning out, gave poor Dick such a lash as he had 
never felt in his life before. He went tearing down the steep, stony, fast-darkening 
road in a fashion which made Peggy and me cry out in alarm. Aunt Olivia was 
usually the most timid of women, but now she didn’t seem to know what fear was. 
She kept whipping and urging poor Dick the whole way to the station, quite 
oblivious to our assurances that there was plenty of time. The people who met us 
that night must have thought we were quite mad. | held on the reins, Peggy gripped 
the swaying side of the buggy, and Aunt Olivia bent forward, hat and hair blowing 
back from her set face with its strangely crimson cheeks, and plied the whip. In 
such a guise did we whirl through the village and over the two-mile station road. 

When we drove up to the station, where the train was shunting amid the shad- 
ows, Aunt Olivia made a flying leap from the buggy and ran along the platform, 
with her cape streaming behind her and all her brooches and chains glittering in the 
lights. | tossed the reins to a boy standing near and we followed. Just under the 
glare of the station lamp we saw Mr. Malcolm MacPherson, grip in hand. Fortunate- 
ly no one else was very near, but it would have been all the same had they been the 
centre of a crowd. Aunt Olivia fairly flung herself against him. 

“Malcolm,” she cried, “don’t go—don’t go—l’ll marry you—I’ll go anywhere—and 
| don’t care how much mud you bring in!”’ 

That truly Aunt Olivian touch relieved the tension of the situation a little. Mr. 
MacPherson put his arm about her and drew her back into the shadows. 

“There, there,”’ he soothed. ‘“‘Of course | won’t be going. Don’t cry, Nillie-girl.” 

“And you’ll come right back with me now?” implored Aunt Olivia, clinging to 
him as if she feared he would be whisked away from her yet if she let go for a 
moment. 

“Of course, of course,” he said. 

Peggy got a chance home with a friend, and Aunt Olivia and Mr. Malcolm 
MacPherson and | drove back in the buggy. Mr. MacPherson held Aunt Olivia on his 
knee because there was no room, but she would have sat there, | think, had there 
been a dozen vacant seats. She clung to him in the most barefaced fashion, and all 
her former primness and reserve were swept away completely. She kissed him a 
dozen times or more and told him she loved him—and | did not even smile, nor did 
| want to. Somehow, it did not seem in the least funny to me then, nor does it now, 
although it doubtless will to others. There was too much real intensity of feeling in 
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it all to leave any room for the ridiculous. So wrapped up in each other were they 
that | did not even feel superfluous. 

| set them safely down in Aunt Olivia’s yard and turned homeward, completely 
forgotten by the pair. But in the moonlight, which flooded the front of the house, | 
saw something that testified eloquently to the transformation in Aunt Olivia. It had 
rained that afternoon and the yard was muddy. Nevertheless, she went in at her 
front door and took Mr. Malcolm MacPherson in with her without even a glance at 
the scraper! 
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